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Wil*on  ZEROSAFE  Farm  Freazor 
Sectional  Model  FF>120 
Capacity)  120  Cubic  Feet. 


WILSON  FREEZERS 

ARE  TIME-TESTED 
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YEARS  OF  DAILY  USE  since  1939 
by  enthusiastic  owners  of  Wilson 
"ZEROSAFE”  Freezers  are  your  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  new  Wilson  "ZERO- 
SAFE”  is  TIME-TESTED  In  rugged 
efficiency,  durability,  and  capacity. 
Wilson’s  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 
bring  you  the  Wilson-pioneered 
features  of  front -opening  conven¬ 
ience,  real  usability,  long  life  and 
gleaming  beauty  in  a  complete 
range  of  sizes  from  15  cu.  ft.  to 
120  cu.  ft.  to  freeze  and  store  fresh 
foods  for  daily  use  the  year  round. 

VALUABLE  GUIDE  FREE 

Send  your  name  and  address  today  to  Dept.  51  for 
your  free  copy  of  the"  Wilson  Farm  Freezer  GUIDE 
to  Better  Living,"  an  invaluable  booklet  on  the 
production  of  super-quality  home-frozen  foods. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


A  NEW  line  of  INTERNATIONAL  Trucks,  ready  for  you  on  the  40th 
Anniversary  of  these  famous  trucks!  New  styling,  new  economy,  new 
ease  of  operation,  and  rugged  International  stamina.  See  your  dealer. 
Fit  a  new  International  Truck  into  your  plans  for  the  future. 


Millions  of  men— and  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  before  them— have  built  their 
farming  careers  on  the  long  line  of  Inter¬ 
national  trucks,  tractors  and  machines  that 
stem  from  the  invention  of  the  McCormick 
Reaper,  116  years  ago.  They  built  somidly 
for  their  future. 

There  is  always  a  FUTURE  for  all  men. . . . 
Build  for  yours,  t/twc- with  the  help  of  a 
greater  International  Harvester  and  the 
leadership  of  the  experienced  dealers  who 
serve  you  under  the  IH  symbol  and  the 
Triple  Diamond  emblem  that  identifies 
International  Trucks. 

All  of  International  Harvester’s  long- 
promised  products— new  International 
Trucks  (see  above),  new  machines  and 
methods  for  improved  handling  of  crops 
in  all  seasons,  new  developments  in  the 
*FARMALL  System  — will  be  on  their  way 
to  the  farmers  of  America  as  fast  as  we  can 
build  them. 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Dealer.  Count  on  him  to 
do  his  level  best  to  deliver  the  International 
equipment  you  will  need  in  building  for 
the  future. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


^  FARMALL  Tractors  aro  in  full  swing  Farmall  mcKhinos,  play  a  major  rolo  in  tho 

again  this  yoar  as  tho  most  popular  farm  success  story  of  American  farming.  Watch 

tractors  in  the  world.  The  four  Farmalls,  for  new  developments,  new  surprises,  to 

A,  B,  H,  and  M,  with  the  broad  range  of  be  announced  in  the  Farmall  SystemI 


180  North  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Tune  in  James  Melton  on  “Harvest  of  Stars”  every  Sun¬ 
day.  NBC  Network.  See  newspapers  for  time  and  station. 


^FARMALL  is  a  registered  trade-mark. 

ONLY  International  Harvester  builds  FARMALL  Tractors.. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


FARMALL*  TRACTORS 
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RM  LIVING 


FOR  BETTER  FARM  INCOMES 
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"  dE  LAVAL 

NEW  PRODUCTS 


New  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker 


New  * 

De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 


New 

De  Laval  Portable  Milker 


De  Laval  engineered  for  still  better, 
faster,  cleaner  De  Laval  milking. 
New  stainless  steel  unit  .  .  .  new 
Pulso-Pump  with  metered  lubrication 
.  .  .  and  many  other  new  features. 


Another  new  postwar  De  Laval 
Milker  for  still  better  milking  per¬ 
formance.  New  from  stainless  steel 
units  to  vacuum  pump.  Compare  with 
other  pneumatic  pulsator  milkers! 


The  new  De  Laval  Milker  of  many 
profitable  uses!  Streamlined  and 
handy — single  or  double  De  Laval 
Sterling  units.  Can  be  converted  to 
pipe  line  milker  when  and  if  desired. 


De  Laval  Junior  Separators 


Ideal  for  the  smaller  herd  owner. 
Provide  De  Laval  clean  skimming 
and  easy  cleaning  at  lowest  cost. 
Produce  highest  quality  butterfat. 
Easy  to  wash  in  2  minutes.  Hand 
or  motor  drive.  Four  sizes. 


New  De  Laval  World's 
Standard  Series  Separators 

The  cleanest  skimming,  easiest-to- 
clean  separators  ever  built.  Every 
part  milk  touches  is  stainless  steel 
— bowls,  supply  cans  and  covers  with 
open  discharge  type  spouts.  Will  earn 
more  and  cost  less  per  year  of  use. 
Three  sizes.  Hand  or  motor  drive. 


New  De  Laval 
Speedway  Water  Heater 

De  Laval  engineered  for  the  dairy¬ 
man.  Supplies  12  full  gallons  of 
185°  water  safely,  dependably  and  at 
low  cost.  A  “must"  for  proper  ster¬ 
ilization.  Inner  tank  of  heavy  copper ; 
excessive  mineral  deposits  cannot 
form;  pours  “pailful  in  a  flash." 


See  Your  De  Laval  Dealer  First 


New  De  Laval  Speedway  Food  Freezers 


For  better  food  preservation  and  bet¬ 
ter  farm  living.  Beautiful  in  appear¬ 
ance — dependable  and  economical  in 
operation.  Two  sizes — 16^  cu.  ft. 
(illustrated)  and  35  cu.  ft.  Great  new 
products  with  a  famous  old  name  you 
know  well! 


New  De  Laval 
Speedway  Milking  Truck 


Complete  with  strip  cup  and  four 
pails  for  hot  water,  clean  udder 
towels,  chlorine  solution  and  used 
towels  for  most  effective  use  of  fast 
milking  routine.  Helps  systematize 
your  profitable,  fast  milking  operation. 


New  De  Laval  Speedway  ▲ 
Vacuum  Can  Hoist  ^ 

Takes  the  work  out  of  loading  and 
unloading  the  milk  cooler.  Operates 
on  15  inches  of  vacuum  supplied  by 
milker  pump. 


now  de4‘p-frier<,  riteaiiM,  liuils.  AIm>  iloeit  iiuMtl 
types  of  surface  c<M>kin".  Ovens  have  balanced 
heat,  waist -hi"h  broilers. 

Beautiful  to  look  at .  .  .  Still  more  beautiful  in 
Performance,  these  new  Ranges,  and  many 
other  Westingh«>iise  electric  appliances,  are  on 
their  way  to  you  now.  They'll  save  you  emiless 
work.  See  them  at  your  ^'estinghouse  retailer's. 


Any  Cook  Con  Be  Sure  of  perfect  results  on  the 
new,  1947  Electric  Ranges  by  ^  estinghouse. 
'I'hey're  so  easy  to  use,  so  fast,  so  sure  in  their 
uniform  cooking  results. 

Bxclutive  Tel-A-Glonce  Switches  cut  out  guess¬ 
work.  Faster-than-ever  Corox  units  provide 
right  tem|»eratures  for  all  types  of  surface 
cooking.  The  new,  fast  Deep  ^  ell  Cooker 


Every  house  needs  Whstin^house 

c44a^  ^30  M/LUOA/ 


WCSTINCNOUSI  ElfCTBK  COAPOIATiON  •  PlANTS  IN  7i  CITlIS  •OPPICIS  tVCIVWMEBE  •  ApPlIANCf  DIVISiOPl  PBANSPiClO.  OHIO 


Tune  in  Ted  Malone  .  ,  Mondoy  through  Friday  ...  1 1:45  A.M.,  E.D.T.  .  ,  ABC  Network 


Copyritrht.  1947.  Th^  Flre«t#»fif  Tire  A*  HnM**r  i'o. 


Orel*  "M‘*  PelM 
Htraford  lUndi 
\  S«Mtobi«,  Mil*. 
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CHAMP  ON 
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It  will  pay  you  to  insist  upon  Firestone 
Champion  Ground  Grips  for  your  tractor.  They 
cost  no  more  than  ordinary  tires. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  SBC 


farms  under  the  one'Crop  system,  and  on  the  acres 
removed  from  cotton  production  he  raises  feed  for 
hundreds  of  cattle.  The  purebred  Polled  Herefords  on 
his  Circle  “M”  Ranch  are  among  the  best.  For  four 
consecutive  years  his  auction  prices  have  set  new 
w’orld  records.  CMR  Rollo  Domino  28th  topped  his 
1946  sale  at  $28,000,  while  50  head  sold  at  the  record 
high  average  of  $2,588.  His  many  tractors  are  equipped 
w'ith  Firestone  Ground  Grip  tires,  and  he  says  that  the 
new  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip  is  the  best 
tire  he  has  ever  used. 


NOTE:  For  more  information  about  Champion  Farmer  Moore,  write  to  The  Firestone  Tire  ef 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  ask  for  booklet  on  “M.  P.  Moore,  Champion  Farmer.” 


M.P.  MOORE 


'  I  ^HERE  are  four  sound  reasons  why  men  like 

Champion  Farmer  Moore  are  putting  their 
tractors  on  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips: 
(1)  they  clean  up  to  100%  more  effectively;  (2)  they 
pull  up  to  62%  more;  (3)  they  last  up  to  91% 
longer;  and  (4)  they  roll  more  smoothly  on  the 
highways. 

The  extra  high,  curved,  connected  traction 
bars  make  this  superiority  possible.  Shaped  like 
a  pyramid,  they  cut  into  the  soil  with  a  sharp, 
cleaving  action.  Mud  falls  from  them  freely 
because  the  space  between  the  bars  is  wider  at 
the  shoulders  than  near  the  center  of  the  tread. 
The  bar  connections  brace  and  strengthen  the 
tread  and  give  the  tires  a  powerful  “center  bite” 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  traction  zone.  The  tires 
roll  smoothly  because  the  curved,  connected  bars 
are  in  continuous  contact  with  the  highway. 


•  Changing  the  farming  pattern  of  his  community 
from  the  old  one-crop  cotton  system  to  a  program  of 
balanced  farming  earned  for  M.  P.  Moore,  Senatobia, 
Mississippi,  election  to  the  Champion  Farmers  of 
America  in  1944.  On  the  15,000  acres  which  he  owns 
or  manages,  he  pioneered  soil  conservation  methods 
which  are  now  accepted  practice.  He  proved  that 
legumes  and  other  feed  crops  can  be  grown,  and  that 
properly  managed  rundown  land  w’ill  profitably 
support  livestock.  On  a  greatly  reduced  acreage  he 
grows  as  much  cotton  as  was  ever  produced  on  his 


Farm’s  Pictures 


The  following  list,  page  by  page, 
shows  the  source  of  each  picture  in 
this  issue.  When  more  than  one 
source  is  represented  on  a  single 
page,  credit  starts  at  upper  left  to 
right,  top  to  bottom. 
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Mastitis . 

The  Brahmans . 

The  Crossbred  Cow . 

Rabbits . 

Roundworms  In  Hogs 


SOIL 


Hunger  Signs  In  Corn 
Barnyard  Gold .... 


CROPS 


Tent  Tobacco . 

Pruning  And  Spraying 
The  Spud  . 
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Mile  Of  Forms . 

y^^orking  Dogs . 

Hey,  Old  Midsummer! 

Quarter  Horse . 

Electric  Fence . 
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LETTERS 


QUITTER! 

Sir: 

We  would  like  to  compliment  Mr.  Joseph 
Hussey  in  his  very  modest  expression  of  his  am¬ 
bition  since  he  has  acquired  35  acres  of  land 
in  the  countr>  and  wants  to  know  “all  about 
farming.” 

.\fter  spending  fifty  years  of  our  lives  on  300 
acres  of  land  trying  to  achieve  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Hussey’s  ambition,  we  have  now  acquired  a  home 
in  an  Ohio  city  which  we  soon  hope  to  occupy. 
Our  life’s  ambition  now  is  to  become  President 
of  the  Principal  Banking  Institution,  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  acquire  sufficient 
knowledge  in  medical  science  to  care  for  any  and 
all  of  our  health  problems. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Baggs 
3503  Woodland 
Ames,  Iowa 

SOFT  RED  WINTER  WHEAT 

Sir: 

The  Farm  Quarterly  is  all  that  any  farmer 
could  ask  for,  whether  he  be  a  specialist  in  a 
given  field  or  just  “a  plain  dirt  farmer”. 

I  am  a  specialist  in  small  grains,  principally 
soft  red  winter  wheat.  My  father  and  I  own 
and  operate  a  fourteen  hundred  acre  farm  of 
level  river  bottom  land.  I  am  principally  in¬ 
terested  in  articles  dealing  with  small  grain 
crops,  soil  conser\’ation,  new  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  in  agriculture,  such  as  improved  seed 
varieties,  new  methods  of  weed  and  insect 
control. 

I  am  keeping  a  complete  set  of  The  Farm 
Quarterly  magaines  for  reference. 

Howard  W.  Kaseberg 
Granite  City,  Illinois 

WHICH  WAY  TO  LISBON  UNIVERSITY? 

Sir: 

I  am  enclosing  the  copy  of  a  letter  which 
is  typical  of  a  great  many  we  have  received 
asking  the  location  of  the  University  of  Lisbon 
in  Maine. 

We  would  consider  it  a  pleasure  if  you  would 
inform  the  people  that  there  is  no  such  a  place 
and  that  John  Gould  is  considered  a  humorist 
in  his  own  right.  Apparently  some  of  your 
readers  did  not  realize  that  this  was  a  satire. 
A.  O.  Shaw,  Head 
Dept,  of  Animal  Industry 
University  of  Maine 
Orono,  Maine 


IT  TOOK  A 
SMART  FARMER 
and  a  CLEVER 
ENGINEER  ^ 


TO  BUILD  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 


Ounatjttc 

INTO  A  FARM  LOADER 

The  men  who  designed  Super  Six  know 
the  many  form  chores  to  be  done.  This 
modern  loader  is  engineered  with  hy¬ 
draulic  "muscles"  to  banish  "backbreok" 
from  formwork.  Because  it's  precision 
built  and  dynamically  balanced,  loads 
are  elevated  with  minimum  power.  No 
strain  is  centered  on  tractor  or  axles— 
entire  frame  supports  the  balanced 
weight,  at  all  times.  Many  important 
reasons  make  Super  Six  the  best  buy. 

»//r/cr  the  load 
and  Lifti! 


FITS  MOST 
ROW  CROP 
TRACTORS 


Dynamically  Balancti 

FARM  LOADERS 


Read  the  Evideace 
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^LnU  FOR  YOUR  CORY  TODAY 

SUPER  SIX  MFG.,  INC. 

t06  flymouth  Bldg.*  Minno«p«liSe  Minn. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


CHEMICAL  WEED  KILLERS 
AID  TO  BIGGER  CROPS 
WITH  LESS  LABOR 


Like  DDT  formulations,  chemical 
weed  killers  are  in  the  news. 
Heretofore,  it  took  laborious  and 
costly  mowing,  cultivating  and 
digging  to  get  rid  of  weeds.  Now, 
reports  show,  many  farmers  are 
adopting  the  chemical  method. 
They  do  an  easy  and  effective  job 
by  spraying  with  Dow  Weed 
Killers.  Weeds  absorb  the  chemical 
and  wither  away.  The  result  is 
bigger  crop  with  less  labor.  Dow 
has  developed  a  number  of  these 
new  chemical  weed  killers  for 
specific  applications.  Your  county 
agent,  state  experiment  station, 
weed  control  commission,  your 
qualified  dealer  have  complete 
information. 


DN.lll  RECOMMENDED 
TO  CONTROL  RED  MITE 


What  can  apple  growers  do  about 
those  destructive  red  spider  mites? 
While  DDT  has  been  doing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  controlling  codling 
moth,  it  apparently  has  little  or 
no  value  in  the  control  of  mites. 
These  pests  cause  serious  damage 
on  apples  particularly,  and  control 
measures  are  a  necessity  in  a  well 
planned  spray  program.  Dow  has 
long  been  a  pioneer  in  red  mite 
control  research  and,  as  a  result, 
has  developed  DN-111— a  dinitro 
material  that  gives  excellent  con¬ 
trol  of  red  spider  mites  when  used 
alone,  with  DDT  or  with  many 
other  spray  materials. 


PHENOTHIAZINE,  AN 
ANTHELMENTIC,  AS 
AID  TO  ANIMAL  HEALTH 


C^hemistry  is  making  real  progress  in 
developing  more  effective  animal 
medicines  to  reduce  losses  from 
disease  and  parasites.  Animals  must 
be  kept  healthy  to  make  money. 
’  armers,  stockmen,  veterinarians  and 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  of 
veterinary  remedies  are  showing  keen 
interest  in  Phenothiazine.  This  is  a 
de-wormei  developed  by  Dow  for 
sheep,  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry,  and 
results  obtained  in  its  widespread 
use  have  been  excellent.  Pheno- 
thiaXine  is  one  of  several  Dow  prod¬ 
ucts  developed  to  promote  animal 
health.  Consult  your  veterinarian, 
county  agent  or  state  experiment 
station. 


DDT 


Most  pests  surrender  to  ) 


Results  obtained  with  DDT  are  even  better  than  hoped  for. 
Reports  from  growers,  gardeners,  farmers  and  stockmen  continue 
to  confirm  the  belief  that  DDT  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
pest  control  materials  yet  developed. 

Dow  DDT  formulations,  developed  for  specific  applications, 
are  winning  favor  for  their  dependable  high  quality. 

They  are  recommended  as  superior  controls  for  bugs  that  ruin 
potato  vines,  for  codling  moths  that  destroy  apples,  for 
insects  so  troublesome  to  livestock  and  for  all  other 
pests  that  succumb  to  DDT. 


DOW  DDT-50%- WETTABLE — Make  a  note  of  this  formulation.  Results 
show  it  is  doing  a  grand  job  in  reducing  the  pest  popxilation  when  sprayed 
around  barns,  stables,  feeding  places  and  directly  on  farm  animals.  A 
wettable  powder,  it  leaves  a  whitish  residue — which  remains  effective  long 
after  spraying.  Stock  thrives  when  freed  from  flies.  Results  can  be  measured 
by  the  greater  gain  in  weight. 

For  the  right  Dow  DDT  formulahon,  consult  your  local  experiment  station, 
county  agent,  qualified  dealers. 
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MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


^  MVLKINC 


THE  NEW  DE  LUXE 


Here’s  everything  you’ve  wanted  in  a 
milking  machine  . . .  fast  milking,  easy 
operation,  and  a  degree  of  milking 
comfort  possible  only  with  Vari-Matic 
Milking.  An  exclusive  Milk-Master  fea¬ 
ture,  the  Vari-Matic  “mechanical 
brain’’  adjusts  vacuum  automatically  to 
the  need  of  each  teat . . .  enough  vacuum 
for  hard  milkers  . . .  decreased  vacuum 
for  easy  milkers. 

Fast  milking  alone,  is  not  enough.  It 
must  also  be  comfortable  to  the  cow.  The 
Milk-Master  milks  quickly  . . .  but  just 
as  important,  its  fast  milking  action  is 
made  comfonable  to  all  cou’s  through 
Vari-Matic  vacuum  adjustment.  This 
fast,  comfortable  milking  gets  more  milk 
. . .  makes  you  more  profit. 

PIRFICTION  MPG.  CORPORATION 

2115  1.  H*nn.  Minn««pelU  1 5,  Minn. 


DESIGN 


IMF  CUP  MUUSt  5tr*M9*r,  Gnnt-raalstant.  | 


TURBO-FLO  pump 


Quiet,  smooth-runn.ng, 

,ui.  Arul-«o»  f»" 


Write  for  new 
catalog 


DRENCHING 

Sir: 

I  have  bought  every  issue  of  your  magazine 
since  you  started  publication.  I  guess  it’s  okay 
—  and  I  have  enjoyed  reading  it.  I  do  however 
take  issue  with  you  and  your  county  agents. 
They  may  be  all  right  — if  they  stick  to  their 
business,  but  most  of  them  do  not. 

If  a  county  agent  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
community,  as  they  wish  one  to  believe,  then 
why  doesn’t  he  hang  out  his  shingle  and  when 
his  services  are  needed  you  call  him  and  pay 
him  as  you  do  your  doctor,  vet,  lawyer  or 
dentist?  No,  its  got  to  come  from  the  taxpayer  — 
75%  of  which  do  not  even  know  him. 

How  many  county  agents  have  you  known 
in  your  time  that  ever  went  back  to  the  farm 
and  were  successful?  Your  illustration  on  pages 
16  and  17  is  something  a  county  agent  has  no 
business  to  meddle  with.  Your  picture  demon¬ 
strating  the  process  of  worming  sheep  is  dan¬ 
gerous  and  outmoded.  The  proper  way  is  by  the 
administration  of  a  stomach  tube — which  saves 
time  and  is  much  safer.  The  proper  dosage  goes 
where  you  want  it  and  not  down  the  Treachia 
or  lungs  and  all  over  the  farm.  I  wonder  if 
you  know  just  what  per  cent  these  boys  kill  by 
this  old-fashioned  method  of  drenching. 

My  son  is  spending  six  years  right  now  taking 
a  vet  course — and  when  I  see  such  things  in 
print  I  wonder  if  we  are  crazy  to  take  it  up  so 
he  can  render  a  service  to  the  livestock  interest 
24  hours  a  day,  at  least  at  night  when  the 
county  agent  is  in  bed,  or  the  roads  so  bad  he 
would  not  get  off  his  rear  end  to  do  anything. 

Come  and  see  me  some  time.  I’ll  tell  you  and 
show  you  what  a  busy  Veterinarian  has  to  do, 
and  I’ll  also  show  you  where  the  advice  of  a 
county  agent  cost  plenty  when  he  can’t  stick  to 
his  business. 

.\.  F.  Wempe 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
Marysville,  Kansas 

FREE  BACK  COPIES  FOR  VETS 

Sir: 

I  have  shown  my  copies  of  the  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly  to  a  number  of  veterinarians  in  the  state, 
and  all  have  liked  it  very  much  and  thought  it 
would  be  something  worth  having  in  their  office. 

-As  secretary'  of  the  Vermont  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  I  am  including  a  list  of  all  the 
veterinarians  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  I  think 
that  a  number  of  these  men  would  appreciate 
such  a  periodical  if  they  were  acquainted  with  it. 
I  do  not  know  what  your  policy  is  in  contacting 
such  men,  but  if  a  reprint  of  an  article  such  as 
the  one  on  artificial  insemination  or  the  more 
recent  one  on  Bang’s  disease  could  be  included 
to  show  them  the  type  of  material  which  was 
being  published,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  would 
be  very  interested  in  obtaining  future  numbers 
of  the  Farm  Quarterly. 

E.  F.  Waller,  D.  V.  M. 

.Animal  Pathologist 
The  University  of  Vermont  And 
State  Agricultural  College 
Burlington,  Vermont 
NO  POLITICAL  MOTIVE 
Sir: 

My  husband  and  I  were  so  surprised  to  see 
a  farm  magazine  without  a  political  angle, 
and  it  can  be  read  and  understood  by  anyone. 

We  are  farmers  who  lived  in  the  city  until 
ten  years  ago.  I  have  learned  a  lot  about 
raising  chickens  from  reading  E.  L.  Dakan’s 
article  in  The  Ohio  Farmer.  I  have  good  luck 
with  chickens,  although  we  do  not  have  a  nice 
chicken  house.  So  if  you  want  a  good  article 
on  chickens,  E.  L.  Dakan  can  do  it.  I  did  not 
think  so  much  of  his  letter  explaining  the  angles 
of  a  cow’s  horns,  but  maybe  that  is  because  I 
do  not  have  a  college  education. 

W’e  raise  polled  shorthorn  beef  cattle. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Rothwell 
2997  Refugee  Road 
Columbus  9,  Ohio 

E.  L.  Dokan's  first  article  in  Farm  Quarterly  appeared 

last  summer.  —  Ed. 
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Like  these  Wayne  Winners, 
hundreds  of  stockmen  build  show-ring 
champions  year  after  year  the  WAYNE 
WAY.  Thousands  more,  who  feed  for  profit 
alone,  depend  on  WAYNE  for  fast,  eco¬ 
nomical  gains  and  market-topping  qual¬ 
ity.  Whether  you  feed  for  prizes  or  profits, 
it  will  pay  you  to  study  the  feeding  meth¬ 
ods  of  these  winners  .  . .  see  what  WAYNE 
"Full  Strength"  Ingredient  Quality  Feeds 
can  do  for  you.  Ask  your  friendly  WAYNE 
Dealer  or  write  us  for  details,  today! 


-i 


At  the  1946  Indi- 
ana  State  Fair,  these 
Ouroc  barrows  of  C.  R.  Smith 
&  Son,  Hartford  City,  Ind., 
won  the  GRAND  CHAMPION 
PEN  OVER  ALL  BREEDS,  and 
at  the  Notional  Barrow  Show, 
Austin,  Minn.,  they  gained  a 
"double-barrelled''  victory:  { 1 ) 
GRAND  CHAMPION  PEN  OF 
DUROCS,  and  (2)  RESERVE 
GRAND  CHAMPION  PEN  OF 
LIGHTWEIGHT  BARROWS 
OVER  ALL  BREEDS! 


Another  Wayne  Winner  is  na¬ 
tionally-known  William  F.  Renk 
&  Sons,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis.  This 
Champion  Shropshire  Ewe  of 
the  International  is  just  one  of 
many  Wayne-Fed  winners  the 
Renks  showed  at  Chicago.  Oth¬ 
ers  included: 

Champion  Shropshire  Flock, 
Champion  Shropshire  Rom, 
Champion  Hampshire  Flock, 
Champion  Hampshire  Rom 
and  First  Prize  Hampshire  Ewe. 


"Dealer's  Choice,"  a  Poland 
China  boor,  won  the  GRAND 
CHAMPIONSHIP  of  the  1946 
Nebr.  State  Fair  for  Wm.  W. 
Whipple  of  Nebraska  City, 
Nebr.  Writes  Mr.  Whipple: 
"Our  sows  get  WAYNE  Pig  & 
Sow  Meal  before  breeding  and 
right  up  to  weaning.  Pigs  get 
Wayne  Hog  Supplement  to 
Market.  On  the  Wayne  Pro¬ 
gram,  our  pigs  weigh  250  lbs. 
by  SVj  months,  and  at  a  feed 
cost  in  1946  of  $9.25  per  cwt." 


Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Ft.  Wayne  1,  Ind. 
Send  free  feeding  information  on: 
Chickens  □  Turkeys  [j 

Hogs  □  Dairy  Cows  Q 


Calves  □ 

Beef  Cattle  □ 


IFREE 


■  Couni, 

Wa? 

^Ots  of  L .  ^  ( 

1947^^ 
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•  ID 

LIVESTOCI 

feeds 


Name _ 


Address. 


Year  'Round 
Labor  Saver 


The  “Ottawa”  Hydraulic  Front 
End  Loader  makes  your  tractor 
pay  its  way  all  year;  enables  you 
to  get  tough  two-day  jobs  out  of 
the  way  in  a  few  hours.  Loads 
bulk  materials,  moves  heavy 
objects,  stacks  hay,  scoops  grain, 
plows  snow.  With  an  “Ottawa 
Farmer”  and  its  attachments  you 
save  time,  money  and  manpower... 
Winter,  Spring, Summer  and  Fall. 
The  Ottawa  is  interchangeable  on 
27  tractor  models.  Write  for  fully 
illustrated  descriptive  folder  to¬ 
day.  Every  Ottawa  Loader  is  sold 
under  a  money  back  guarantee. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ARISTOCRATS  OF  CATTLEDOM 


Nature  made  them  magnificent  at  the  beginning.  Their  superiority 
has  remained  unchallenged  through  the  centuries.  Today  the  record 
of  invincibility  of  the  beef  breed  supreme,  stands  for  all  to  see. 


An  excellent  selection  of  breeding  stock  is  available  from  the  J  Bar 
C  Herd  of  more  than  700  purebred  Angus.  Sensibly  priced  .  .  . 
guaranteed. 


CILARK  IRAMCH 
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SIOUX  CITY  TUO 

Our  compliments  to  you  on  the  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly.  We  have  just  one  small  complaint;  Your 
story  on  “Feeder  Cattle,”  page  52,  by  Roderick 
Turnbull,  implied  that  Kansas  City  and  Chicago 
were  the  big  feeder  cattle  markets.  Once,  maybe, 
but  now  it’s  Kansas  City,  No.  1 ;  Sioux  City,  No. 
2 ;  and  Omaha,  No.  3 ;  with  Chicago  down 
around  12th  or  14th.  The  USD  A  acknowledges 
those  rankings  but  has  not  yet  revised  its  record¬ 
keeping  on  “stocker  and  feeder  markets”  so  as  to 
be  up-to-date. 

Hart  Jorgensen 

Sioux  City  Live  Stock  Exchange 

Sioux  City  1 1,  Iowa 

AS  WE  W  ERE  SAYING  .  .  . 

Sir: 

.An  editorial  board  courageous  enough  to  pub¬ 
lish  to  such  an  excellent  article  as  the  one  on 
artificial  insemination  which  appeared  in  “The 
Farm”  for  summer  1946  should  be  chagrined  to 
sponsor  the  illustrations  for  your  article  on  “The 
Farm  Shop”  which  appeared  in  the  copy  for 
winter  1946.  .An  outstanding  problem  on  the 
farm  is  safety,  yet  you  illustrate  on  page  96  a 
farmer  using  an  electric  drill  which  is  not 
grounded  properly.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
litter.  The  wiring  in  the  background  is  illegal 
and  unsafe.  On  page  100,  you  show  a  farmer 
using  a  table  saw  on  which  there  is  no  blade 
guard  and  the  saw  blade  is  much  too  high  for  the 
job  at  hand,  there  is  an  unprotected  belt,  the  top 
of  the  table  is  obstructed  with  some  sort  of  tem¬ 
porary  clamp.  Note  again  the  faulty  wiring 
illustrated  over  the  work  bench.  How  easy  it 
would  be  to  hang  a  tool  across  the  live  wires 
exposed  at  the  fuse  box.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
.American  farms  burn  down. 

Carl  W.  Walter,  M.  D. 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
721  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

WOODEN  BUCKETS 
Sir: 

A  great  number  of  people  have  looked  at 
my  Farm  Quarterlies  and  have  all  remarked 
as  to  their  excellence,  however,  being  a  Ver¬ 
monter,  a  grave  question  was  raised  by  your 
article  on  maple  syrup  concerning  the  use  of 
wooden  buckets  in  Vermont.  It  is  the  belief 
of  many  of  us  that  it  would  take  a  great  many 
miles  of  travel  to  even  find  one  wooden  bucket 
used  in  Vermont. 

Francis  A.  Bolles 
State  of  Vermont 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau 
Montpelier,  Vermont 

Mrs.  Margaret  Christowe  of  West  Dover,  Vermont, 
author  of  "Green  Mountain  Sop"  wrote  us  March 
22: 

“In  the  next  three  weeks  if  Mr.  Bolles  will  drive 
north  on  U.  S.  Highway  8,  starting  in  my  village 
of  West  Dover  in  his  own  state  of  Vermont,  he 
will  see  plenty  of  wooden  buckets  hanging  to  the 
trees.  Driving  home  from  the  Post  Office  today 
I  sow  not  one  but  hundreds.  For  every  galvanized 
bucket  were  hung  two  wooden  ones.  But  Mr. 
Bolles  is  right,  too.  We  Vermonters  do  use  gol- 
vonized  buckets,  lots  of  'em.  Our  older  farmers 
like  the  wooden  ones,  'heired'  from  their  grand¬ 
fathers.  They  soy  sop  doesn't  sour  in  them  so 
quickly.  But  the  young  folk  prefer  the  galvanized. 
They're  lighter  and  easier  to  handle. 

“However  on  error  crept  into  my  article.  (Page 
39,  3rd  Col.)  You'd  get  darned  little  sop  out  of 
on  acre  of  sugar  bush  if  it  was  planted  to  1200 
trees.  An  acre  supports  about  fifty  trees.  Perhaps 
you  meont  to  set  1200  trees  and  then  cull  or 
transplant  them. 

YANKEE  FARMER 

Sir: 

In  your  Autumn,  1946,  issue  appeared  a  story 
on  Yankee  Farmers.  The  farm  buildings  pictured 
on  page  89  were  mis-captioned.  They  are  the 
buildings  of  the  Lee  Farm  at  East  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vermont.  I  helped  vour  photographer  select  the 
site. 

Thos.  H.  Blow 
County  Agent 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


JOHN  DEERE 
MOOEI 


tractor 


Some  day  soon  your  John  Deere  dealer  will  show  you 
the  Model  ”M”,  the  new  tractor  John  Deere  has  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  complete  power  on  farms  up  to  100 
acres  and  supplementary  power  on  the  larger  farms.  It 
is  powered  to  handle  a  1-  or  2-bottom  plow,  a  6- foot 
double-action  disk  harrow,  or  a  7-foot  power  mower. 
It  cultivates  one  row  in  corn,  cotton,  and  similar  wide¬ 
spaced  crops,  up  to  six  rows  in  vegetables. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  new  about  this  modern 
tractor  and  its  equipment,  you  will  have  to  see  it,  and 
drive  it,  to  appreciate  why  it  will  put  your  farm  work 
on  a  new  high  level  of  speed,  ease,  and  efficiency.  In 
its  amazing  power  for  its  weight  ...  in  its  ease  of 
handling  ...  in  its  comfort  for  the  operator  .  .  .  and 
its  new  ease  of  attaching  and  detaching  integral  working 
equipment ...  in  all  these  things,  it  sets  new  standards 
for  tractors  in  its  class. 


It  is  a  tractor  that  will  free  thousands  of  small-farm 
owners  from  the  drudgery  of  horse  or  mule  operation, 
a  tractor  with  advanced  features  developed  during  the 
war  years  .  .  .  "Touch-o-matic”  precision  hydraulic  con¬ 
trol  of  the  full  line  of  "Quik-Tatch”  equipment  .  .  . 
airplane-type  hood  fasteners  . . .  plus  a  great  many  other 
mechanical  developments  that  you  will  like. 

Best  of  all,  the  Model  *'M”  offers  you  every  basic 
feature  of  John  Deere  construrtion  . . .  simple  2-cylinder 
engine  design  . . .  thermo-siphon  cooling  . . .  four  speeds 
forward  . . .  ease  of  servicing  . . .  and  dependable,  low- 
cost  performance.  Power  take-off  and  self-starter  are 
regular  equipment.  Lights  and  belt  pulley  will  be  avail¬ 
able  if  you  want  them. 

Get  full  particulars.  Write  today  to  John  Deere, 
Moline.  Illinois,  Dept.  M54  for  free  literature. 


lOHX  DEERE 


-  SYSTEM 

A  Complete  System  of  Farming  for  the  Smaller  Farm...  Ideal  Helper  on  Large  Farms 


Automatic  Kitchen 

for  Farm  Animals 


Through  these  evaporators  pass  some  of  the  most 
nutritious  stock  feeds  in  the  world.  The  panel  in  the  middle 
makes  certain  that  the  process  is  rigidly  controlled,  so  that  the 
maximum  quantity  of  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals  goes  to 
your  livestock.  The  whole  gleaming,  efficient  kitchen  produces 
the  syrup  which  is  the  source  of  Seagram’s  Solubles. 

The  dealcoholized  grain  from  which  only  the 
starch  has  been  removed  is  screened  and  the  rich  liquid  is  run 
through  these  evaporating  units,  emerging  as  a  golden  syrup. 
The  syrup  is  then  dried  and  rolled  into  a  fragrant,  toasted  sheet 
which  is  broken  up  and  sent  out  to  farmers  as  feed  supplement. 


The  value  of  this  produce  has  been  proved  in  many  successful 
feed  formulas,  particularly  for  cattle,  poultry,  and  swine. 

Seagram  research  assures  that  its  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  the  finest  in  the  world  and  that  its  equipment,  like  the 
great  "Kitchen  for  Farm  Animals”  pictured  above,  is  the  last 
word  in  scientific  achievement. 

Smgvom 

GKAIN  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC.,  BOX  241,  LOUISVILLE  1,  KY 


TRACTOR  OlVISION'MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S  A 


Alta  fescue  is  a  crop  you 
.  are  likely  to  hear  more 
about  in  the  months  to  come.  This 
tall,  highly  nutritious  grass,  seeded 
with  legumes,  could  double  the 
produaion  of  native  pastures  in 
the  U.  S.  —  if  sufficient  seed  were 
available. 

That  "//”  is  not  insurmount¬ 
able.  Here,  with  only  a  12-year- 
old  lad  as  his  crew,  C.  W.  Savage 
demonstrates  how  he  harvested 
$9,720  worth  of  alta  fescue  seed 
from  108  acres  the  past  season. 


Once  over  with  the  All-Crop 
Harvester  .  .  .  that’s  all.  Proper 
seed  attachments  are  easily  adjust¬ 
ed.  The  wide,  spiral-bar  cylinder 
is  tuned  like  a  radio,  merely  by 
turning  a  small  crank. 

Grasses  like  alta  fescue  can  re¬ 
build  tired,  over-grazed  pastures, 
and  simultaneously  bring  you  a 
handsome  cash  return  for  the  seed. 
Grains,  yes.  And  soil-building  seed 
crops,  too.  The  All-Crop  Harvester 
handles  them  all  .  .  .  over  100 
different  crops. 


ATTACHMENTS  FOR  OVER  100  CROPS 


WINDROW  SPREADER 

Spreads  windrow  over  full 
5-ftiot  width  of  the  rubber¬ 
faced,  spiral  bar  cylinder. 
Evens  feeding. 


SCOUR  KLEEN 

I  Removes  weed  seeds  and 

dcKkage  —  deposits  it  in  a 
M  \  separate  bag. 


VERTICAL  CUTTER  BAR 

Tops  sorghum  bundles  — 
ends  the  tedious  work  of 
hand  topping  with  a  knife. 


HANDY  TACHOMETER 

Quick  Speed-Changer  crank 
(standard  equipment) 
"tunes’*  the  cylinder  sf>eed 
as  easily  as  dialing  your  ra¬ 
dio.  Tachometer  (attach¬ 
ment)  indicates  proper  speed 
at  a  glance. 


OTHER  INEXPENSIVE  ATTACHMENTS  INCLUDE: 

straw  spreader,  bagging  platform,  rotary  and  draper  win¬ 
drow  pickup  attachments,  flax  rollers,  dual  wheels,  tandem 
wheels,  six-bat  reel,  special  sieves  and  sickle  guards,  aux¬ 
iliary  motor. 


RESEARCH  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOE  MUNROE 

^  I^HIS  is  the  story  of  a  Mile  of  Farms  and  how  each  farm  along  the  Mile  became 
the  portrait  of  its  owner.  Around  the  Mile,  like  the  chocolate  covering  on  a  bonbon, 
is  a  ring  of  muck  land,  soggy,  black  and  ver\-  fertile.  The  ring  barely  touches  some  farms; 
on  others  it  widens  out  and  pushes  fingers  of  reeds  and  swamp  grasses  into  the  clay  loam 
fields,  sometimes  to  the  very  dooryards. 

Since  the  beginning,  muck  land  has  been  the  measuring  stick  of  the  spirit  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  farmers  along  the  Mile.  To  some  it  was  an  adversity,  a  sorry  thing  to  be  fenced 
off  and  forgotten;  to  others  it  demanded  too  much  backbreaking  labor  for  its  reclama¬ 
tion;  some  farmers  ignored  it  entirelv.  content  that  it  remain  the  haunt  of  the  bull  frog 
and  the  heron.  (Continued  on  page  16) 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

There  was  one  who  saw  in  the  heavy 
black  muck  an  opportunity.  Draining  and 
clearing  his  portion  of  the  swamp,  he 
found  a  crop  that  liked  muck  soil,  and 
by  trial  and  error  learned  how  best  to 
plant  and  cultivate  it.  A  reluctant  nature, 
conquered  at  last  by  man’s  will,  poured 
bountiful  harv'ests  into  his  granaries  and 
bams. 

The  variable  in  farming  is  not  the  soil, 
but  the  farmer.  For  the  soil  has  been 
there  always,  watered  by  the  same  rains, 
warmed  by  the  same  sun.  Until  the  white 
man  came  to  this  Mile  of  Farms  a  little 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ag«,  the  soil 
had  not  changed  in  a  thousand  years. 

Ike  F'lilton  Goes  Vi  est 

Michigan,  the  scene  of  this  Mile  of 
Farms,  was  off  the  beaten  path  of  the 
pioneer.  Long  after  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  boasted  of  thriving  communities, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  were 
populated  mostly  by  hunters  and  trappers. 
It  was  not  until  the  1830’s  that  home¬ 
steaders  from  New  York  began  to  trickle 
in.  The  first  on  the  Mile  was  Isaac  Fulton. 

Isaac  tied  the  coop  of  chickens  on  the 
tail  gate,  helped  his  wife  to  the  seat,  and 
whipped  his  team  out  of  his  Wayne 
County,  New  York,  barnyard.  In  his  pock¬ 
et  was  a  deed  to  80  acres  of  Michigan 
land,  signed  .August  16,  1837,  in  the  bold 
hand  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  President  of 
the  United  States. 

A  tracing  of  the  wilderness  “road”  was 
sketched  roughly  on  an  old  government 


map  tucked  into  a  leather  pocket  nailed 
to  the  wagon  seat.  Most  of  it  was  un¬ 
marked;  Isaac  would  inquire  along  the 
way. 

Somewhere  in  the  wilderness  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  roughly  sixty  miles  north  and  west 
of  the  old  city  of  Detroit,  lay  Isaac  Ful¬ 
ton’s  eighty  acres,  on  this  seventeenth  day 
of  August,  1837.  Around  Isaac’s  wilder¬ 
ness  farm  lay  other  acres,  stretching  in  a 
procession  of  woods  and  swamps  and 
gently  rolling  meadow  to  the  horizon. 

Dancing  in  the  heat  of  this  early  fall 
afternoon,  a  faint  game  trail,  sometimes 
followed  by  trappers  and  Indians  on  their 
way  to  Detroit,  was  the  only  indication 
that  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  primitive 
wilderness  had  ever  been  broken  by  man. 

In  the  .August  evening,  as  in  all  other 
evenings  since  time  had  begun,  a  few  deer 
emerged  timidly  from  the  forest  to  explore 
the  meadows,  and  a  bear,  roused  from 
his  bed  of  leaves,  dug  sleepily  for  grubs 
around  an  old  fallen  tree. 

.Although  Isaac  Fulton  bought  his 
eighty  acres  sight-unseen  he  fared  better 
than  most  people  who  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke.  The  rank  grasses  of  the  meadows 
covered  a  clay  loam  soil  enriched  by  cen¬ 
turies  of  decaying  vegetation.  In  the  wet 
weather  lakes,  which  in  summer  became 
bogs,  rank  grasses  and  reeds  decomposed 
to  form  a  thick,  black  muck  of  marvelous 
fertility. 

The  nights  were  already  cool  and  crisp 
and  the  oaks  and  maples  wore  their  first 
autumn  color  when  Isaac’s  wagon  creaked 
along  the  last  mile  of  his  journey  from  the 
east.  He  found  the  surv’eyor’s  stakes  mark¬ 


MUCK  is  a  common  problem,  for  it  requires  the  cooperation  of  owners  in  planning 
ditches  and  tile  lines.  Orvol  Proud,  Roy  Smith  and  Dr.  Wodley  meet  at  the  line 
fence  to  plan  the  drainage  of  muck  which  sprawls  across  their  properties. 

f 


ing  his  parcel  ol  land,  unhitched  his  tired 
team  and  turned  them  out  to  graze.  The 
sound  of  his  ax,  as  he  cut  wood  for  the 
evening  fire,  echoed  from  the  wall  of  trees 
across  the  wild  grass  meadow.  A  mile 
away  a  doe  and  her  half  grown  fawn  raced 
deeper  into  the  forest  and  a  crow  flew  up 
from  her  roost  in  a  dead  oak. 

After  Isaac  Fulton  cut  logs  for  his  home 
another  family  moved  into  the  Mile,  and 
before  a  year’s  end  seven  homesteads  were 
taken  up.  Skirting  the  bogs  and  following 
the  high  ground,  neighbor  visited  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  the  paths  they  made  from  cabin 
to  cabin  became  a  road.  The  patches  of 
woods  receeded,  the  cleared  fields  were 
plowed,  and  the  green  and  yellow  and 
brown  crops,  sharply  confined  by  the  geo¬ 
metrical  pattern  of  rail  fences,  changed 
the  face  of  the  Mile. 

In  the  first  months  of  that  first  year 
the  seven  farms  were  as  alike  as  seven 
peas  in  a  pod.  Pioneers  are  neighborly 
people — they  had  to  be — and  they  helped 
each  other  out.  For  a  time  the  inefficient, 
the  slow,  and  the  lazy  were  carried  along 
by  their  more  resourceful  and  energetic 
neighbors.  Soon,  however,  as  the  com¬ 
munal  spirit  gave  way  to  individual  enter¬ 
prise,  the  slow  horses  dropped  back,  the 
fast  ones  edged  closer  to  the  rail,  and 
pulled  ahead.  There  wasn’t  a  nickel’s 
worth  of  difference  in  the  soil  on  the 
seven  farms,  and  the  sun  and  the  rain 
fell  on  all  alike.  But  somehow,  when  the 
harvests  came  there  were  full  granaries 
and  a  groaning  board  on  some  farms,  on 
others  there  were  gaunt  animals  and 
empty  pantries. 


- ► 

DR.  WADLEY’S  new  $20,000  cattle  barn. 
The  money  for  it  came  out  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  income,  but  he  expects  it  to  pay  for 
itself.  The  floor  is  made  of  wood  blocks 
set  in  asphalt.  Here  he  will  show  his  pure¬ 
bred  Angus  stock.  Improvements  such  as 
this,  made  by  the  city  owners  of  farms, 
set  the  pace  for  a  community  and  boost  the 
values  of  all  property  in  the  neighborhood. 
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THE  CERTAINTY  of  Death  and  Taxes  has  made  a  philosopher  out  of  Stanley  Smith. 
He  “banks"  a  bin  of  wheat  for  his  taxes  and  keeps  an  alert  eye  on  the  pleasures 
of  farm  life.  “A  lot  of  folks  bum  themselves  out  doing  useless  work,"  he  says. 
“Me,  I  go  hunting  when  I  want  to.  .  .  .  The  work  is  there  when  I  get  back." 


During  the  hundred  years  since  Isaac 
Fulton  staked  out  his  cabin,  fortune  has 
ebbed  and  flowed  along  the  Mile.  Some 
failed,  and  their  fields  were  gobbled  up  by 
affluent  neighbors.  The  big  farms  grew 
bigger,  fattening  on  the  poor  ones.  Then 
a  new  generation  came,  and  the  big  ones 
broke  up  and  their  parts  went  back  home. 

Today  there  are  still  seven  farms  on  the 
Mile.  Some  are  good,  some  worn  out; 
some  are  big,  some  small.  Each  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  owners  left  his  mark  on  the 
fields  and  the  farm  buildings. 

In  the  summer  of  1947,  the  seven  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  Mile  are  a  reasonable  facsimile 
of  all  others  who  have  gone  before.  And 
curiously,  it  is  the  way  they  handle  their 
muck  land,  that  letters  out  the  differences 
among  them. 

Stan  Smith,  the  Pliilosopher 

Take  the  first  farm — the  old  Isaac  Ful¬ 
ton  place.  Stanley  Smith  lives  there  now. 
Stanley,  49,  is  the  philosopher  on  the 
Mile.  A  sanguine,  friendly  man,  he  has 
reduced  farming  to  a  sort  of  productive 
pastime.  His  235  acres  gross  him  about 
$5,000  a  year,  a  little  more  than  half  what 
he  could  get  off  the  fertile  fields  if  he 
pushed  himself.  “I  think  a  lot  of  folks  die 
young,”  he  says,  “because  they  go  too  fast 
and  want  too  much.  I  don’t  work  on  Sun¬ 
days  or  after  five  o’clock.” 

Stan  Smith  has  climbed  above  the  tyr- 
any  of  farm  drudgery.  He’ll  leave  his 
tractor  standing  in  the  field  when  a  cock 
pheasant  sounds  off  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  He  arranges  his  stock  program  so 
that  he  can  go  north  during  the  deer 
season.  Farming  to  him  is  a  way  to  enjoy 
life.  He  tried  embalming  when  he  was 
young;  graduated  from  a  mortician’s 
school  and  practiced  for  a  while,  but  he 
didn’t  like  it.  He  likes  security  as  much 
as  any  man,  but  he  likes  freedom  too,  and 
he  uses  his  head. 

His  main  interest  is  sheep,  which  of  all 
livestock,  he  says,  takes  the  least  care. 
He’s  discovered  that  he  can  buy  bred  ewes 
in  fleece  in  the  spring  for  about  $i.'5b'‘ 
more  than  he’d  have  to  pay  in  the  fall. 
He  figures  that  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
head  for  the  feed  and  work  in  wintering 
them  he’s  ahead.  “A  lot  of  farmers  don’t 
put  any  value  on  their  time  during  the 
winter,”  he  says.  “I  do.  I  can  take  my  six 
dogs  and  go  hunting  any  time  I  want.” 

Stanley  remembers  too  well  a  local 
bank  which  failed  in  ’33.  Ever  since  he’s 
“banked”  a  bin  of  wheat  for  his  taxes.  He 
has  12  head  of  Holsteins  but  takes  only 
enough  milk  for  family  use.  The  rcht  goes 
to  the  calves.  He  keeps  up  with  new 
things  in  farming  by  watching  what  is 
going  on  at  the  state  experiment  station 
in  Lansing.  He’s  interested  in  brome-al- 
falfa  pastures  just  now.  “Hogs?  No  hogs,” 
he  says,  “They’re  too  much  work.” 

Stan’s  wife  and  five  children  live  in 
Lansing  most  of  the  time  because  the 
schools  are  better.  Stan’s  wife  is  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  old  Eliphalet  “Life”  Williams, 
a  power  along  the  Mile  in  the  early  days. 
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“Life”  bought  this  farm  from  Isaac  Fulton. 
There’s  quite  a  stretch  of  muck  on  the 
back  end  of  the  place,  15  or  20  acres,  but 
it  just  lays  there  today  as  it  did  in  1837 
when  Isaac  staked  it  out.  “I  could  make 
a  lot  of  money  out  of  that  muck  if  I 
wanted  to  break  my  back  draining  it,” 
says  Stanley.  “I  get  along  good  without 
it;  why  bother?” 

Len  Cole,  the  Elder 

Stanley  Smith’s  next-door  neighbor, 
leathery,  irascible,  Leonard  Cole,  is  the 
senior  member  on  the  Mile.  Len  is  74  and 
his  wife  is  66.  They  have  a  married 
daughter,  away  from  home.  Len  is  run¬ 
ning  out  a  streak  of  hard  luck,  and  his 
farm  shows  it.  Several  years  ago  he  was 
standing  in  the  door  of  his  bam  watching 
a  thunderstorm  when  a  bolt  of  lightening 
struck  the  barn,  ran  down  a  rafter, 
jumped  through  Len.  It  would  have  killed 
a  less  rugged  man,  but  Len  got  off  with  a 
lame  leg.  Then  a  little  later  he  drove  to 
town  in  his  Doodlebug,  left  it  parked  out¬ 
side  the  grocery.  Small  boys  monkeyed 
w’ith  it  and  when  he  cranked  it,  it  ran 
over  him.  “It  cmshed  Len  all  up,”  said 
Mrs.  Cole.  “Broke  three  ribs  and  what- 
all.”  Then  to  top  it  all,  he  had  a  stroke 
nine  years  ago.  Four  years  ago  he  started 
renting  his  helds  and  things  have  been 
going  downhill  since. 

He  has  90  acres,  60  of  which  he  rents 
out  with  poor-to-bad  return.  What  with 


old  age  and  the  troubles  he’s  had  with 
lightning  and  his  Doodlebug,  he  can’t 
do  a  very  good  job  on  the  thirty  acres  he 
saves  for  himself.  His  renter  failed  to  get 
the  com  cultivated  last  year  and  the 
“catch”  wasn’t  good.  He  says  his  income 
last  year  grossed  around  $1,500,  the  big¬ 
gest  item  being  milk  and  cream  from  his 
three  Guernseys.  He  feeds  out  a  few  hogs, 
has  28  Shropshire  ewes,  9  lambs. 

His  farming  is  a  mixture  of  present  day 
methods  and  “the  way  grandfather  did 
it  is  good  enough  for  me.”  He  practices 
a  sound  rotation,  sod,  oats,  corn  and  sod 
again,  and  he  believes  2-12-6  fertilizer  is 
the  best  a  man  can  put  into  the  ground 
and  he  uses  it  on  every  crop.  He  doesn’t 
believe  in  lime.  “Makes  the  ground  hard,” 
he  says. 

He  has  8  acres  of  muck  on  his  place 
which  he  regards  as  an  affliction,  some¬ 
what  the  same  as  his  game  leg.  “Before  I 
got  my  Doodlebug  my  team  used  to  get 
bogged  down  regularly  in  the  muck.  I’m 
too  old  to  do  anything  with  it  and  sure 
as  hell  nobody  wants  to  rent  it.” 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Len  Cole’s 
place  looks  like  a  page  out  of  Grapes  of 
Wrath  is  the  Wadley  farm  across  the  road. 
Dr.  Ralph  Wadley,  who  lives  in  Ea.st 
Lansing,  could  easily  spend  $20,000  for 
a  new  stock  bam  and  buy  one  of  the  best 
bulls  at  the  International  out  of  his  in¬ 
come  as  a  surgeon.  He  has  no  intention 
of  doing  that,  except  as  a  temfxsran.’ 


A  HEAVYWEIOHT  sugar  beet  grown  on  thej 
Miller  muck  and  sized  by  the  family  cat.  A 
One  third  of  the  man  hours  on  the  Miller 
farm  went  into  sugar  beet  production.  ** 

I 

“loan”  to  the  farm,  for  he  regards  Raona' 
as  a  paying  investment  rather  than  a 
hobby. 

f)r.  Wadley,  the  City  Farmer 
Doc  Wadley  is  the  adventurer  on  the 
Mile.  He’s  a  big  fellow,  energetic,  fre- 


LEN  COLE,  struck  by  lightning  and  run  down  by  his  Doodlebug,  feeds  out  o  few  hogs  and  scratches  around  on  a  part  of 
his  farm.  There  comes  a  time  when  a  man  loses  interest  in  a  lot  of  things  that  would  have  bothered  him  when  he  was  young, 
the  creaking  windmill,  the  sagging  porch,  the  unpainted  siding.  A  man,  when  he  is  crippled  and  old,  can  do  just  so  much. 
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JOHN  MILLER  has  the  solution  of  the  farm  labor  problem— grow  two  husky  sons  and 
make  farm  life  interesting  enough  to  keep  them  from  wandering  off  to  the  city. 
Sugar  beet  farming  requires  expensive  machinery,  plenty  of  man  hours  in  season. 


sourceful.  and  generous.  He  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm  not  far  away.  Twenty 
years  ago.  when  he  wanted  to  buy  a  farm 
home  for  his  parents,  he  thought  of  the 
old  W  illiams  farm,  which,  he  remembered 
as  a  kid,  was  one  of  the  Irest  anywhere — 
neat  buildings,  bulging  granaries,  and  fer¬ 
tile  fields.  When  he  went  back  to  buv  it 


he  was  shocked  at  its  run-down  soil,  its 
ramshackle  buildings,  and  decrepit  fences. 
lUit  he  Ixmght  it  anyway — jiaid  a  high 
$12,000  for  200  acres.  He’s  bought  up 
around  him  since  and  now  has  756  acres. 

For  a  while  his  father  managed  the 
place  and  it  did  well.  Ten  years  ago  he 
died  and  Doc  W^adlev  tried  the  farm 


manager  system.  Then  his  troubles  began. 
“It’s  a  wonder  I  didn’t  sour  on  farming.” 
he  says.  “After  one  fellow  left  I  was  a 
year  picking  up  the  empty  fieer  bottles 
around  the  place.  The  next  man  I  hired 
sold  most  of  my  purebred  Berkshire  sows 
before  I  caught  him.  I  asked  his  wife. 
AVhat  shall  I  do  with  your  husband  ?’  and 
she  said  T’d  fire  him.’  I  thought  that  a 
good  idea  so  I  fired  him.  I  was  about 
ready  to  give  up  when  I  got  Ray  Smith.” 

Smart  young  Ray  Smith  changed  the 


THE  SEVEN  FARMERS  ON  THE  MILE  AND  THEIR  SEVERAL  MONEYS,  ANIMALS  AND  ACRES 


Farm  Owner 

Acres 

Gross 

Income 

STANLEY  SMITH,  49 

He’s  a  philosopher. 

235 

$5,000 

DR.  RALPH  WADLEY,  46 
The  well-to-do  city  doctor. 

756 

$42,000 

LEONARD  COLE,  74 

Too  old  to  do  much  work. 

90 

(60  rented) 

$1,500 

ORVAL  PROUD,  47 

He’s  a  hustler. 

240 

$9,000 

LAWRENCE  LOCKE,  35 
Works  in  town. 

118 

$1,800 

DR.  E.  M.  JOSLIN,  58 

A  retired  veterinarian. 

40 

(2) 

JOHN  MILLER,  49 

Smart  and  has  2  husky  sons. 

227 

$22,000 

Other 

Stock 

New  Value 
Machinery 

Gross 
Income 
Per  Acre 

Education 

50  chickens 
200  sheep 

$6,075 

$21. 

High  school 

2  yrs.  embalm¬ 
ing  school 

3  work 
horses 

$23,975 

$56. 

High  school 
Med.  school 

37  sheep 

$2,150 

$17. 

High  school 

$11,175 

$37.50 

7th  grade 

250  chickens 

$2,800 

$15. 

High  school 

50  chickens 

$5,275 

High  school 
Vet.  College 

35  sheep 

400  chickens 

$12,500 

(3) 

$97. 

9th  grade 

ing  on  Farm 


1.  Doei  not  include  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wadley  who  Uve  in  East  Lansing.  2.  Joslin  claims  farm  has  no  income.  3.  Also  own  mint  still,  |4,000. 
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picture.  Operating  his  own  farm  before 
Doc  Wadley  hired  him,  Smith  is  clever, 
reads  a  lot,  keeps  up  on  all  the  new  ways 
of  doing  things,  and  he  likes  fine  cattle 
and  knows  how  to  fit  them  to  get  the 
best  prices. 

“My  advice  to  the  city  man  who  wants 
to  own  a  farm  is  to  find  the  manager 
first  and  then  buy  the  farm,”  says  Dr. 
Wadley.  “When  you  find  a  man  like  Ray, 
make  him  your  partner.  When  Ray  came 
here  we  had  the  same  machinery,  the 
same  stock,  the  same  fields.  Cattle  we 
used  to  get  $200  to  $300  for  we  now  get 
$900  to  $1,000  on  the  same  price  scale. 
Since  he  has  been  here  we  have  raised 
the  acre  average  of  our  oats  crop  from  50 
to  80  bushels  and  we’ve  put  a  lot  of  land 
into  high  production  by  laying  16  miles 
of  drain  tile.” 

Doc  Wadley  has  won  the  respect  of  the 
good  farmers  along  the  Mile.  “A  city  man 
owning  a  farm  is  usually  confronted  with 
a  subtle  feeling  among  his  neighbors  that 
he’s  spending  money  they  can’t,”  he  says. 
“They  think  he’s  not  practical  and  they 
lose  respect  for  him.  I  try  to  be  practical.” 
His  practical  approach  to  farming  comes 
out  in  his  soil  building  program  and  in  his 
efforts  to  raise  the  quality  of  livestock  in 
his  community.  He  had  a  complete  soil 
analysis  made  by  the  state  university 
people  and  has  followed  their  recommen¬ 
dations.  He  limed  the  whole  farm — three 


WHAT  BETTER  PLACE  for  a  political  argument  than  the  township  house  on  elec¬ 
tion  day.  Orvol  Proud,  right,  and  his  father-in-law,  left,  air  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  candidates.  Joe  Spears,  the  supervisor,  drops  their  ballots  into  the  can. 


tons  to  the  acre;  he  uses  the  enormous 

quantities  of  manure  produced  by  the  ORVAL  PROUD  (right),  hired  man  Vance  Mead,  and  his  Jerseys.  Proud  runs  his 

240  cattle  on  the  place,  and  applies  800  farm  and  dairy  with  a  production  line  efficiency  and  turns  out  a  surprising 

pounds  per  acre  of  0-20-20  on  all  seed-  amount  of  work  on  time.  Mead  runs  the  milk  route  and  pinch  hits  as  a  farm  hand, 

ings.  He  raises  all  his  own  feed  except 


concentrates  and  nothing  goes  off  the 
farm  except  on  four  feet. 

He  recently  completed  a  $20,000  stock 
barn  for  showing  his  sale  cattle,  using  a 
new  idea,  wood  blocks  set  in  asphalt  for 
floors.  Last  year  the  farm  operated  at  a 
book  loss  in  spite  of  $42,000  in  stock  sold 
off  the  place.  “As  soon  as  we  complete 
our  plan  of  improvement  the  place  will 
be  geared  for  profit,”  he  said.  “We’re 
looking  ten  years  ahead.” 

“I  get  a  kick  out  of  making  money,” 
he  said,  “but  I  get  a  bigger  kick  out  of 
selling  a  good  bull  to  a  farmer  who  is 
interested  in  bettering  his  herd.  I  would 
like  to  see  all  the  scrub  bulls  around  here 
sent  to  the  sausage  factory.” 

His  Angus  herd,  according  to  the  As¬ 
sociation,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
He  has  enough  show  ribbons  to  make  a 
tent. 

He  approaches  the  75  acres  of  muck 
land  on  his  place  with  the  same  practical 
point  of  view  he  has  approached  the  run¬ 
down  soil  problem.  “Orval  Proud  and  1 
have  a  common  problem  in  our  muck.” 
he  said.  “Our  muck  adjoins  and  we  have 
recently  got  an  engineer  in  there  and 
have  worked  out  a  way  to  drain  it  and 
put  in  onions  or  beets.  We  couldn’t  do 
the  work  alone  because  it’s  really  one 
piece.  We  had  no  trouble  in  getting  to¬ 
gether.  We’ll  hav'e  that  muck  in  the 
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RAY  SMITH,  Dr.  Wadley’s  partner  and  tenant,  excels  at  fitting  stock  for  show  and  sale. 
Dr.  Wadley  watches  Smith  trim  the  feet  of  a  bull  trussed  up  in  a  home-made  rack. 


profit  column  as  soon  as  labor  shortages 
ease  up.” 

Orval  Proud,  the  Dairy  Man 

Orval  Proud,  Raona’s  neighbor,  is  a 
fanner’s  farmer.  He  operates  his  own  240 
acres  and  120  acres  of  rented  land  like  a 

A  PART-TIME  farmer,  Lawrence  Locke  works 
in  a  shop  in  town  and  keeps  a  few  laying 
hens.  He  rents  his  fields  against  the  time 
he  can  buy  his  own  machinery  and  stock. 


factory.  He’s  the  dairyman  on  the  Mile, 
keeps  40  of  his  72  head  of  Jerseys  on  the 
milking  line.  Ask  anyone  on  the  Mile  and 
they’ll  tell  you  that  Orval  does  the  best 
job  with  his  fields  and  his  stock.  A  husky, 
pleasant  ball  of  fire,  he  looks  more  like  a 
business  executive  than  a  farmer.  How 
Orval,  with  two  helpers,  farms  360  acres 
and  takes  care  of  a  70-head  dairy  herd 
and  still  has  time  to  eat  and  sleep  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mystery  on  the  Mile.  It’s  no 
mystery  to  Orval — it’s  production  line  ef¬ 
ficiency.  ‘‘Farming  nowadays  has  got  to 
be  a  business,”  he  says.  ‘‘I  learned  that 
from  my  father.  There  was  14  children 
in  my  family  and  each  one  had  a  job  to 
do.  We  got  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  work 
done.” 

‘‘When  I  say  12:00  o’clock  is  lunch 
time,  12:00  o’clock  it  is,  not  12:01.  We 
work  like  hell  but  w'e  eat  on  time,  quit 
on  time,  and  the  bam  is  dark  and  the 
milking  done  at  8:00.” 

The  Proud  farm  is  completely  mechan¬ 
ized,  another  reason  why  three  men  can 
farm  360  acres  and  run  a  dairy.  Orval 
has  no  patience  with  farmers  who  gripe 
about  not  being  able  to  “do  their  little 
dab  of  work.”  “Sometimes  I  get  ashamed 
at  the  way  some  farmers  run  their  farms 
— ashamed  at  being  a  farmer.” 


He  raises  everything  that  goes  into  his 
cow  feed  except  minerals  and  yeast.  He 
figured  out  that  if  yeast  is  good  for  hu¬ 
mans  it’s  good  for  stock,  so  he  started 
mixing  2  lbs.  of  yeast  with  every  100  lbs. 
of  feed.  Yeast,  he  says,  brings  out  the 
best  in  com  and  oats.  He  keeps  his  calves 
in  the  bam  the  year  around  and  feeds 
them  grain  and  the  yeast. 

He’s  willing  to  experiment  and  try  out 
new  crops  and  ways  of  getting  work  done. 
He  tried  a  brome-alfalfa-clover  mixture 
but  it  didn’t  do  well  and  he  went  back  to 
straight  alfalfa.  He  tried  Sudan  grass  for 
pasture  and  likes  it.  Proud  doesn’t  have 
much  truck  with  government  agencies  but 
it’s  not  because  he  isn’t  progressive.  He’ll 
try  anything  new  that  promises  to  better 
his  crops;  limes  often,  uses  a  lot  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  fertilizer.  He  had  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  experience  with  a  county  agent 
that  soured  him.  “When  I  first  started 
(Continued  on  page  131) 

- ► 

THE  ONLY  SOCIAL  TIE  between  the  families 
on  the  Mile  comes  second-hand  through  the 
children  who  attend  the  white  school.  Here 
Margaret  Suttell  mothers,  scolds,  and  in¬ 
structs  twenty-three  youngsters  in  eight 
grades.  Miss  Suttell  once  wanted  to  be  a 
barnstorming  aviatrix.  Country  schools  turn 
out  better  pupils  than  city  schools,  she  says, 
because  kids  get  more  personal  attention. 
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DOGS  ARE  LIKE  CHILDREN.  Both  respond  to  intelligent  teaching  and  affection.  To 
train  o  Border  Collie  or  any  other  kind  of  a  working  dog  to  bring  up  sheep  in  o 
tight  group  like  this  requires  o  good  many  hours  of  patient  work;  when  it's  done 
you  have  a  smart,  hard-working  helper  whose  one  great  desire  is  to  please  you. 
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Make  an  Extra  Hired  Hand  Out  of  a  Border  Collie 


By  DON  S.  BELL 


1^1’  OST  OF  US  who  grew  up  on  a  farm  have  wonderful  mem- 
ories  of  an  old  Collie  dog  called  “Shep.”  He  had  an  un¬ 
canny,  inborn  ability  to  handle  sheep  and  cattle.  Shep  was  a 
broad-headed,  short-nosed  dog  with  a  sharp  eye,  a  keen  ear, 
and  a  shaggy  black  coat  touched  with  a  bit  of  white  and  tan. 

Shep  was  capable  and  accomplished,  a  constant  companion 
and  dependable  friend,  a  guardian  with  a  deep  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety;  he  performed  all  of  the  livestock  chores  faithfully.  It 
didn’t  make  any  difference  to  Shep  whether  he  was  asked  to 
fetch  the  cows,  herd  the  sheep,  bring  up  the  horses,  put  the  old 
sow  back  under  the  fence,  or  simply  chase  the  chickens  out  of 
the  yard  or  garden.  He  seemed  to  understand  everything  he  was 
told  to  do;  and  he  did  his  work  with  the  zest  of  a  trouper  play¬ 
ing  before  a  packed  house. 

Somehow,  about  half  a  century  ago,  the  old  Shejjs  seemed  to 
disappear.  People  say  that  through  careless  breeding  the  old 
dog  and  his  talents  were  dissipated  and  lost  to  posterity.  As 
young  folks  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  old  timers  they  often  make 
it  plain,  with  a  wink,  that  they  think  his  mind  has  slipped  a  bit, 
that  the  passing  of  the  years  has  created  a  halo  for  a  canine 
creature  which  could  never  have  existed. 

Old  Shep  was  real;  the  old  timer’s  stories  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  not  dreams.  If  you  don’t  know  his  story,  listen! 

The  name  “Shep”,  of  course,  identifies  his  clan.  This  name 
came  logically  by  right  of  his  relationship  to  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  family  trees  in  dogdom;  it  is  a  password  for 
working  dogs  and  links  him  with  the  dogs  of  the  shepherds  of 
the  world. 

The  Roman  Shep  Was  Fighter 

Back  2000  years  ago,  the  shepherd’s  dog  was  a  large,  ferocious 
beast  used  principally  as  a  fighting  guard  for  the  flock.  He  was 
of  a  size  and  build  which  made  him  capable  of  meeting  a  wolf 
head-on  and  killing  him.  He  was  raised  with  the  flock,  and  he 
was  trained  to  circle  them  at  night  like  a  sentinel  on  watch, 
alert  to  every  noise  and  movement  which  arose  within  his  domain. 

The  Roman  scholar  \’arro  (36  B.C.)  tells  us  that  each  shep¬ 
herd  dog  on  duty  was  fitted  with  a  melium.  This  was  a  broad, 
stiff-leather  collar  studded  with  nails.  Underneath  the  nail-heads 
was  sewed  a  piece  of  soft  leather  to  prevent  the  hard  iron  from 
injuring  the  neck.  In  a  battle  between  dog  and  wolf,  the  wolf, 
in  grabbing  for  the  dog’s  throat,  found  he  had  bitten  off  more 
than  he  could  chew.  Present  day  spike  collars  for  fancy  pooches 
are  like  the  soldier’s  brass  buttons,  they  stem  from  a  functional 
use  in  antiquity.  But  today  they  only  serve  as  an  ornament.  I'hey 
set  the  dog  apart  from  the  common  mongrel  gang  in  the  alley. 

Shep  came  to  us  from  Britain  as  early  as  1800.  This,  of  course, 
makes  his  arrival  timed  to  the  basis  of  need.  The  importa- 
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THIS  IS  THE  DREAM  DOG  that  every  stockman  wants  to  own.  On  Sunday  when  you 
tion  of  the  Merino,  ^icester  and  Cots-  Qcg  good  clothes  he  goes  down  in  the  pasture  and  brings  up  the  sheep  or 

wold  sheep  was  bringing  about  improve-  the  cows,  drives  them  into  the  barn  and  does  everything  except  lock  the  barn  door, 

ment  and  expansion  of  our  own  sheep  in¬ 
dustry.  On  the  newly-opened  western  graz¬ 
ing  areas  the  herding  dog  was  indispensa-  “The  light,  active,  sagacious  Colley 

ble.  admits  of  no  superior,  scarcely  an  equal, 

In  the  early  days  Britain  provided  three  where  it  is  his  business  merely  to  man- 

types  of  working  dogs  for  our  livestock  age  his  flock  and  not  to  defend  it  from 

industry.  One  mentioned  about  1844  was  beasts  larger  than  himself.  The  sagacity 

a  large,  black-and-tan  dog  with  a  shaggy  of  the  shepherd’s  dog  is  wonderful ;  and 

coat  and  heavy  build  which  went  under  if  I  had  not  seen  so  much  myself,  I 

the  name  of  ‘English  Shepherd.”  could  hardly  credit  all  we  read  about 

The  second  type  w’as  a  naturally  bob-  them.” 
tailed  dog  with  a  heavy,  shaggy  coat  and  The  history  and  gradual  disappearance 
a  lumbering  gait.  At  the  time  he  was  of  the  Colley  dog  in  America,  beginning 

brought  into  our  country  he  was  known  as  about  1880,  was  a  confusing  interlude  for 

the  “Drover’s  Dog”  or  the  “Butcher’s  farmers  and  stockmen  who  used  dogs  and 

Dog.”  Like  a  Judas  goat  his  purpose  in  valued  them  for  the  work  they  could  do 

life  was  to  take  the  lambs  to  the  market.  Had  farmers  and  stockmen  known  what 

The  third  type  came  from  Scotland  and  was  transpiring  in  dog  shows  in  Britain 

was  called  Sheep  Dog  or  Colley'.  In  the  and  America  about  this  time,  they  would 

1870’s,  Randall,  in  talking  of  all  sheep  understand  what  happened  to  the  dogs, 

dogs,  wrote  under  the  subject  “Scotch  Officially,  dog  shows  are  credited  as  be- 
Sheep  Dog  or  Colley”.  ginning  at  New'castle-upon-Tyne,  Eng¬ 


land,  in  1859.  A  class  for  Collie  dogs  was 
included  in  the  official  classification  for 
1860.  Up  to  this  time  the  dogs  had  been 
used  solely  for  work  and  the  breed  had 
been  kept  pure  but  without  written  pedi¬ 
gree.  Most  of  the  first  Collie  entries  were 
provided  by  the  farmers  and  shepherds  of 
Britain.  They  played  briefly  with  the  idea 
that  perhaps  their  dog  could  be  a  show 
dog  and  a  working  dog,  too.  It  was  only 
a  few  short  years,  however,  until  they  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  could  not  breed  a  dog 
for  show  points  and  still  have  a  dog  that 
would  get  the  work  done.  The  farmers  and 
shepherds  forsook  the  show  game,  took 
their  crooks  in  hand,  whistled  for  the 
Collies,  and  went  back  to  the  hills  and 
their  flocks.  In  the  interim,  however,  dog 
fanciers  had  taken  up  with  the  Collie  dog. 
The  old  work  dog  had  gone  into  the  show 
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game  under  the  guidance  of  the  dog 
fancier. 

The  Royal  Smile 

When  Queen  Victoria  first  saw  the 
rough -coated  Collie  she  took  an  instant  lik¬ 
ing  to  the  breed.  The  royal  pat  on  the 
head  was  a  golden  touch  for  the  Collie 
with  the  British  dog  fanciers.  It  was  the 
American  fancier,  however,  a  few  years 
later,  with  his  eagerness  and  his  fat  pocket- 
book,  who  really  set  things  on  fire  in  the 
show  Collie  business.  Between  1880  and 
1900  many  high-priced  show  dogs  were 
imptorted,  and  these  received  wide  public¬ 
ity.  However,  those  in  the  pastoral  profes¬ 
sion  never  turned  over  to  the  dog  fancier 
the  right  to  breed  and  classify  the  Scotch 
Collie  under  a  bench  definition  which,  as 
it  now  stands,  involves  847  words  setting 
forth  what  the  dog  shall  look  like,  and  not 
one  word  as  to  what  the  dog  shall  do. 
Here  was  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  “most 
unusual  paradox”.  The  fanciers  had  tink¬ 
ered  with  the  Collies  until  they  had  good 
looks,  long  noses  and  aristocratic  manners, 
in  fact  everything  except  the  one  thing  ex¬ 
pected  of  them,  working  ability.  Farmers 
who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on 
%vere  generally  confused.  The  shepherds, 
caring  little  or  nothing  about  the  whole 
tangle,  continued  to  breed  their  Collie 
dogs  as  they  always  had,  on  the  basis  of 
use  and  service. 

Then  some  of  the  shepherds  decided  it 
was  time  to  have  a  test  of  the  intelligence 
and  working  ability  of  their  kind  of  Col¬ 
lies.  It  was  at  Cart  Coch,  about  a  mile 
from  Bala,  Wales,  in  October  1873,  that 
shepherds  met  for  the  first  time  to  put 
their  working  Collie  dogs,  and  other  sheep 
dogs,  into  a  field  trial  test  to  determine  in¬ 
dividual  superiority  among  the  competing 
animals.  This  was  the  official  beginning  of 
the  Sheep  Dog  Trials.  The  first  trial’s 
winner  was  a  small  black-and-tan  Collie 
bred  from  Highland  parents  and  owned 
and  run  by  a  Mr.  James  Thomson,  a 
Scotsman  from  Dumfriesshire. 

The  trial’s  movement  was  introduced 
into  America  in  September,  1880,  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  but  any  benefit  which  might 
have  resulted  was  lost  because  of  the  con¬ 
fusing  interlude  with  the  Show  Collie 
family.  Sheep  Dog  Trials  were  not  re¬ 
introduced  until  the  1920’s. 

Modern  Dog  Trials 

The  re-introduction  of  the  Shepherd’s 
Working  Collie  has  been  on  a  sound  per¬ 
formance  basis  and  with  the  dog  in  its  im¬ 
proved  form.  The  trial-bred,  well-trained 
Sheep  Collie  or  “Border”  Collie,  so  named 
because  outstanding  dogs  have  come  from 
the  pastoral  region  between  England  and 
Scotland,  dazzles  spectators  with  its  bril¬ 
liance.  The  dogs  are  phenomenal,  as  any¬ 
one  who  has  witnessed  their  performance 
will  admit.  Most  farmers  long  for  one  of 
these  dogs  to  do  the  chores.  Without  much 
knowledge  of  training,  or  how  to  go  about 
it,  they  are  reluctant  to  undertake  the  job. 

Everyone  has  heard  the  wit’s  remark, 
“In  order  to  train  a  dog,  one  must  know 


UP  TO  SIX  MONTHS  of  age  a  puppy  need  not  be  trained  to  do  anything  but  come 
when  he  is  called.  The  theory  is  to  wait  until  he  Is  old  enough  to  do  a  little  thinking 
and  strong  enough  to  do  some  work.  The  "check  cord"  shown  in  use  here  is  for 
rebels  who  don't  come  promptly  when  called.  A  gentle  tug  accompanies  the  command. 


more  than  the  dog”.  Actually,  to  train  a 
sedate  working  dog,  one  need  only  know 
his  pupil,  know  something  about  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  have  been  bred  into  the  dog  and 
how  the  dog  is  likely  to  manifest  its  in¬ 
herent  instincts.  A  few  things  are  basic. 
One  must  start  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  a  sheep  dog  must  be  bred  for  its  task. 

There  is  no  secret  method  used  for 
training  a  well-bred  dog.  Anyone  who 
really  sets  himself  to  the  job  can  do  it. 
Training,  after  all,  is  simply  the  art  of 


educating  a  Sheep  Dog  to  use  its  talents 
properly  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner.  If 
the  farmer  has  a  reasonable  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  first  dog,  it  is  a  dollar  to  a 
doughnut  that  he  will  never  be  without 
the  services  of  a  good  dog  for  as  many 
years  as  he  may  be  in  the  livestock 
business. 

How  To  Buy  A  Working  Dog 

Suppose  we  take  a  look  into  a  few  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  job  of  selecting  and  training 
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SHEEP  DOG  TRIALS  are  the  working  dog's  show.  The  trial  is  on 
on  official  course  os  shown  in  this  photograph.  The  first  port  of 
the  work  is  the  "gather",  which  consists  of  going  out  on  o  line 
given  him  by  his  master,  to  the  sheep  which  hove  been  placed  at 
the  for  end  of  the  pasture.  Upon  sighting  the  sheep  the  dog 
swings  around  them  at  full  speed.  He  comes  to  o  stop  and  intro¬ 


duces  himself  to  the  sheep  in  o  firm  and  friendly  manner.  Then  he 
"lifts"  them  and  brings  them  in  a  straight-line  "fetch",  driving 
them  through  the  left  gate  first,  then  across  and  through  the 
right  gate.  The  handler  then  opens  the  gate  to  the  small  pen  and 
the  dog  must  complete  the  job  of  putting  them  in,  without  any 
help  but  his  master's  commands,  and  moral  support. 


a  working  dog.  Be  certain  to  get  one 
of  the  very  best  breeding  possible.  The 
$35.00  to  $100.00  he  costs  is  not  too  much 
when  you  consider  he  may  save  you  or 
your  hired  man  one  to  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  in  time.  Whether  one  obtains 
a  male  or  a  female  is  a  personal  choice. 
Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
bother  with  a  dog  that  does  not  come 
from  proven  working  parents.  Just  be¬ 
cause  someone  tells  you  that  he  offers 
Border  Collies  doesn’t  prove  that  he  is 
offering  stock  from  trial-bred  Border 
Collie  parents.  As  a  buyer,  and  for  your 
own  protection,  insist  that  a  Certificate 
of  Registration  in  the  Stud  Book  of 
North  -American  Sheep  Dog  Society,  or 
the  parent  Society,  the  International 
■Sheep  Dog  Society  of  Britain,  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  dog.  Such  a  certificate 
assures  you  that  the  puppy  derives  from 
parent  stock  which  met  the  requirements 
for  registration  in  their  native  home-land 
of  Britain,  and  that  the  sire  and  dam  have 


proved  their  ability  and  thus  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  dogs  fit  to  perpetuate  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  their  kind.  You,  also,  won’t  be  able 
to  register  progeny  of  the  puppy  you  buy 
until  your  dog  proves  its  ability  according 
to  the  Society’s  requirements. 

\Vhy  start  with  a  puppy?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  the  two  pupils  are  going  to  tackle 
the  problem  together.  They  will  grow  up 
together  and  should  understand  each 
other  from  the  start. 

There  are  a  number  of  breeders  of 
Border  Collies  who  advertise  in  the  sheep 
magazines.  If  you  don’t  see  these,  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  North  .American  Sheep  Dog 
Society’  at  ^Vooster,  Ohio  can  supply  you 
with  a  list  of  reliable  breeders. 

Assuming  that  you  have  found  the 
puppy  of  your  choice,  when  the  Express 
•Agent  calls  to  say  “I  have  a  dog  for  you’’, 
don’t  call  the  family  and  all  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  with  the  expectation  of  a  romp  with 
what  you  expect  to  be  a  bouncing  ball  of 
exhuberance,  joy  and  enthusiasm.  The 


puppy  will  be  tired,  hungry,  thirsty  and 
confused  in  this  new  world  that  has  spun 
around  his  head,  and  he  will  be  lonesome 
from  the  loss  of  his  mother  and  his  play¬ 
mates.  He  may  have  been  a  little  car¬ 
sick  from  his  ride.  Nothing  should  be  done 
to  confuse  him  further.  Just  put  him  into 
clean  quarters  which  are  to  be  his  home, 
give  him  a  drink  of  milk  or  water;  and  go 
away  and  leave  him  alone.  He  will  want 
to  see  you  after  a  little  while,  and  when 
you  do  go  back,  have  a  little  feed  with 
you,  and  talk  softly  to  him  to  give  him  as¬ 
surance  that  everything  is  going  to  be  all 
right.  If  you  feed  him  regularly,  he  will 
soon  be  greeting  you  enthusiastically;  there 
will  be  growing  all  the  while  that  bond  of 
enduring  worshipful  devotion  which  is 
fundamental  in  all  animal  training.  When 
the  puppy  gives  you  that  devotion,  never, 
never  do  anything  to  shake  his  faith  in 
vou. 

(Continued  on  page  134) 
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WHEN  THE  DAWN  is  pushing  up  the  blue  curtain  in  the  eastern  sky  and  the  pasture  is  dripping  wet,  a  man  and 
his  best  friend  like  to  stand  for  a  while,  and  drink  in  the  sounds  and  smells  before  starting  the  day's  chores. 
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THE  PENDULOUS  udder  invites  injury.  Mastitis  has  done  its 
dirty  work  here,  dried  up  the  two  teats  on  the  west  side. 


MASTITIS 

By  JACK  BAILEY 


Not  so  long  ago  a  cautious  individual 
was  dickering  with  a  farmer  for  a 
cow.  He  looked  the  animal  over  critically, 
peered  in  her  mouth,  pinched  her,  exam¬ 
ined  her  udder,  and  then  looked  at  the 
farmer  suspiciously. 

“Does  this  cow  give  much  milk?”  he 
asked. 

“Wall,  I  wouldn’t  say  she  gives  a  lot 
of  it,”  hedged  the  farmer,  “but  she’s  a 
good  natured  ole  gal,  and  gives  every  bit 
she  kin.” 

This  cow  is  like  thousands  of  cows  that 
have  mastitis  in  the  United  States  today. 
Each  giving  “every  bit  she  kin”,  but  the 
handicap  of  disease  is  sometimes  a  pretty 
severe  one.  Maybe  we  have  been  blowing 
in  the  wrong  end  of  the  horn  these  many 
years  by  trying  to  cure  the  disease  instead 
of  trying  harder  to  prevent.  Not  that 
cures  aren’t  appreciated,  but  if  more  pre¬ 
vention  w’as  practiced,  less  medicine 
would  be  needed.  Perhaps  if  we  concen¬ 
trated  on  causes,  we  could  do  a  pretty 
good  job  of  heading  off  mastitis  and 
wouldn’t  need  be  so  much  concerned 
about  cures.  Let’s  have  a  look. 

The  experts  say  that  bacteria  of  various 
kinds  cause  mastitis.  We  all  know  that 
bacteria  are  responsible  for  what  we  call 
infections.  A  cut  finger  may  cause  the 
loss  of  an  arm  through  blood  poisoning. 
A  stubbed  toe  may  wind  up  with  the 
amputation  of  a  leg  because  of  gangrene. 
The  point  is,  there’s  always  something 
that  makes  it  possible  for  the  bacteria  to 
start  growing.  It  may  be  a  scratch,  a 
cut,  a  bruise,  or  a  puncture,  but  it’s 
always  there  ahead  of  infection.  In  other 
words,  there’s  a  cause  before  a  cause. 

Well,  mastitis  is  an  infection  caused  by 
bacteria,  so  there  must  be  something  to 


start  it  off,  too.  Therefore,  we  should  be 
able  to  prevent  mastitis  by  preventing 
udder  injuries.  Sounds  reasonable,  but 
wait  a  minute;  there  is  something  else. 

Poor  old  bossy  already  has  two  strikes 
on  her  in  regard  to  infection  of  the  udder. 
That  is  because  there  are  natural  doors 
there  for  bacterial  entrance,  one  in  the 
end  of  each  teat.  Maybe  if  we  kept  the 
cow  cleaner  on  the  outside,  there  wouldn’t 
be  any  bacteria  to  crash  the  gates,  and 
get  inside.  That  would  be  a  preventive 
measure,  too. 

It’s  clear,  then,  that  w'e  have  two  sides 
to  this  business :  ( 1 )  the  prevention  of 
udder  injuries,  and  (2)  the  cleaning  up 
of  the  cows  so  as  to  keep  away  the  bac¬ 
teria.  Seems  that  the  two  projects  would 
have  to  be  run  together.  No  injuries  plus 
no  bacteria  to  sneak  in  the  teats  should 
equal  no  mastitis. 

^Vell,  let’s  see;  suppose  we  make  a 
survey.  Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  barnyard, 
the  size  of  the  stalls,  the  bedding,  and 
possible  booby  traps  as  factors  in  mastitis. 

What  kind  of  barnyard  will  contribute 
the  least  to  the  causes  of  mastitis?  Well, 
the  best  one  is  of  concrete,  but  few  of  us 
will  ev’er  be  able  to  have  that  kind,  so 
let’s  settle  for  any  kind  that  stays  half-way 
dry.  Mud  is  expected  in  a  barnyard,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  that  kind  of  a  place.  How’ever, 
when  the  owner  goes  ov’er  the  third 
buckle  on  his  galoshes  to  bring  the  cows 
in,  there’s  a  possibility  that  the  mud  may 
be  getting  a  bit  too  deep. 

Deep  mud  is  dangerous.  Our  best  cows 
have  big  udders,  and  when  they  have  to 
drag  them  along  through  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  kind  of  dirt,  we  are  slipping  in  our 
good  resolution  to  keep  the  cows  clean. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  dragging  is  apt  to 


result  in  scratching  and  bruising  the 
udders;  scratches  for  bacteria  to  grow  in 
on  the  outside,  and  bruises  for  them  to 
grow  in  on  the  inside.  Where  ever  they 
are  growing,  the  bacteria  are  multiplying, 
increasing  the  number  available  to  infect 
other  cows.  A  few  loads  of  sand,  a  tile 
line,  or  even  an  open  ditch  may  be  the 
means  of  correcting  the  trouble. 

Most  barnyards  have  low  spots  where 
water  collects,  stagnates  and  acts  as  a  trap 
for  whatever  urine  and  surface  drainage 
are  deposited  in  it.  This  becomes  a  bac¬ 
teria  broth  and  udders  dragged  through  it 
suck  up  disease.  Fill  such  low  spots  with 
gravel,  and  dump  spoiled  hay  there  to 
sop  up  the  excess  liquids. 

Now  about  stall  size.  They  may  be  too 
long,  too  short,  too  narrow,  or  infrequent¬ 
ly,  just  right.  The  correct  size  stall,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  occupant.  A  little 
looking  will  tell  how  the  stalls  fit  the  cows. 

If  the  stalls  are  too  long,  we  come  up 
against  this  matter  of  cleanliness  again. 
In  such  stalls,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  the 
cows  from  continually  lying  in  filth.  That 
doesn’t  help  to  keep  bacteria  away  from 
the  open  ends  of  the  teats.  If  the  stalls 
are  too  short,  the  cows  stand  with  their 
hind  feet  in  the  gutter,  often  bringing  the 
teats  down  on  the  dirty  platform.  If  a 
cow  lies  down,  most  of  her  rump  is  in  the 
gutter.  Her  udder  is  draped  over  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  platform,  with  a  lot  of 
her  weight  on  top  of  it.  Bruising  and 
contamination  may  result.  If  the  stalls 
are  too  narrow,  especially  if  there  are  no 
partitions  between  the  cows,  the  chances 
of  udder  injury  are  greatly  increased.  One 
cow  lies  down,  and  her  neighbor  promptly 
steps  on  her  udder  or  teats.  Most  any 
farmer  can  tell  you  that  means  trouble. 
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Who  watches  all  these  angles?  That  rare  old  bird,  the  ablest 
citizen  of  any  country,  a  good  farmer. 

Width  recommendations  of  stalls  are  four  feet  for  Holsteins 
and  large  cows;  three  to  six  inches  less  for  Guernseys  and  me¬ 
dium  breeds;  and  three  and  one-half  feet  for  Jerseys  and  small 
cows.  When  the  stalls  are  too  narrow,  taking  out  a  stall  or  two 
and  dividing  up  the  extra  room  may  make  all  of  the  others  wide 
enough.  Most  modern  stanchions  can  be  adjusted  a  few  inches 
forward  or  backward  to  remedy  the  length  problem. 

That  brings  us  to  bedding.  It  is  not  particularly  a  choice  of 
materials,  but  rather  the  amount  that  is  used,  that  counts. 

A  cow’s  udder  is  a  delicate  piece  of  machinery.  Just  as  we 
invite  trouble  by  bruising  it,  so  we  ask  for  it  by  allowing  the 
udder  to  become  wet  and  chilled.  Then  we  say,  “Number  12 
caught  cold  in  her  udder.”  Not  that  such  conditions  always  cause 
mastitis,  but  they  certainly  often  help  to  cause  it. 

There  are  other  mastitis  booby  traps  around  the  average  barn. 
They  all  depend  on  udder  injuries  to  make  them  effective.  A 
common  one  is  a  high  threshold  that  makes  a  cow  jump  a  foot 
or  so  to  get  into  the  barn.  She  makes  the  jump,  and — Wham! 
her  udder  bangs  into  the  sharp  edge  of  the  dirty  floor.  Not  one 
cow,  but  all  of  the  heavy  uddered  animals  in  the  herd  have  to 
do  it  twice  a  day,  every  day,  during  their  milking  period. 

Another  common  trap  is  deep  gutters.  When  a  cow  enters 
her  stall  she  usually  steps  over  the  moat.  Coming  out,  it’s  dif¬ 
ferent.  She  is  backing  up,  and  can’t  see  where  she  is  going. 
Down  goes  a  foot  into  the  gutter,  and  down  goes  the  udder  into 
the  dirty  edge  of  the  platform  to  cause  bruises. 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  two  pitfalls  can  be  easily  remedied. 
A  few  loads  of  sand  or  a  concrete  ramp  at  the  door  will  fix  the 
high  threshold  business.  A  little  concrete  poured  in  the  drop 
will  raise  the  bottom  to  the  right  level. 

Another  potential  is  the  quarrelsome  cow.  Cows  like  to  fight 
just  the  same  as  people  do.  Sometimes  they  caper  around  just 
because  they  are  devilish.  However,  most  pugnatious  cows  become 
peaceable  if  their  horns  are  removed.  Sure,  there  will  still  be 
udder  injuries  from  fighting,  but  they  won’t  be  so  many  of  the 
bleeding  kind,  anyway. 

A  recommended  practice  is  the  removal  of  horns  from  week- 
old  heifer  calves  by  the  intelligent  use  of  caustic  potash.  It  isn’t 
as  serious  an  operation  as  dehoming  them  after  they  grow  up. 
In  the  long  run,  it’s  a  matter  of  personal  choice  whether  cows 
have  horns  or  not.  A  well-polished  set  of  horns  may  look  pretty 

A  SHORT  STALL  or  a  high  threshold  forces  the  teats 
of  a  heovy-uddered  cow  into  the  floor  litter  and  filth. 


A  BUCKET  OF  SAND  scattered  on  the  slippery  floor  of  the 
barn  may  save  a  valuable  cow.  Danger  spots  are  at  the 
turns  into  the  stalls  and  the  doorway.  Bruises  invite  mastitis. 
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THE  BACK  PART  of  the  stall,  where  milk  »  likely  to  be  spilled,  mokes  a  good 
playground  for  bacteria.  An  occasional  scrubbing  with  a  lye  solution  will  leave  the 
floor  clean  and  sweet.  Lime  hinders  the  growth  of  bacteria,  but  doesn't  kill  them. 


WHEN  THE  UDDER  drapes  itself  over  the  edge  of  the  stall  into  the  gutter  after 
the  cow  lies  down  it  may  be  bruised,  chilled  or  stepped  on.  Adjust  the  stanchions  or 
lengthen  the  stall  to  give  plenty  of  rump  room  and  don't  skimp  on  the  bedding. 


at  the  county  fair,  but  a  blue  ribbon  is 
poor  compensation  for  an  attack  of  mas¬ 
titis.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  horned 
cows  have  a  better  chance  of  causing  mas¬ 
titis  than  the  bald  ones  do. 

A  particularly  vicious  trap  is  a  smooth, 
wet  floor.  Everybody  who  has  worked 
around  a  dairy  barn  knows  how  hard  it  is 
to  walk  on  one.  It’s  just  as  difficult  for  a 
cow  to  do  without  her  feet  flying  out 
from  under  her.  If  she  does  fall,  she’s 
pretty  apt  to  bruise  her  udder  by  jam¬ 
ming  it  down  into  the  concrete.  Sprink¬ 
ling  the  floor  with  sand  or  crushed  lime¬ 
stone  is  insurance  against  accidents. 

A  miscellaneous  group  of  troublemakers, 
all  of  them  mechanical,  include  such 
things  as  projecting  irons,  beams,  and 
nails  in  places  where  they  are  apt  to  in¬ 
jure  udders.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  check  the 
premises  for  them. 

That  just  about  winds  up  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  things  around  a  barn  that  may 
cause  mastitis  even  before  we  start  to 
milk.  Now  let’s  examine  the  actual  milk¬ 
ing  process  for  potential  mastitis  traps. 

What  about  irregular  milking  and  in¬ 
complete  milking?  We  list  them  together 
because  they  are  often  associated.  These 
practices  do  not  cause  mastitis  in  healthy 
udders,  or  most  cows  would  get  the  disease 
when  they  are  being  dried  off.  In  udders 
where  bacteria  are  already  present,  the 
story  is  quite  different. 

To  understand  why  this  is  true  we  have 
to  consider  the  w-ay  bacteria  multiply. 
They  do  this  by  splitting;  one  becomes 
two,  two  becomes  four,  and  so  on.  This 
means  a  very  rapid  increase,  especially 
when  splitting  may  be  taking  place  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  longer 
bacteria  are  left  in  an  udder,  the  more 
there  are  to  double  in  numbers. 

The  speed  of  milking  may  directly 
cause  incomplete  milking  if  it  is  done  too 
slowly.  The  faster  a  cow  is  milked,  the 
more  she  can  help  by  “letting  down’’  her 
milk.  If  milking  takes  too  long,  she  is 
often  not  completely  milked,  for  some  of 
her  milk  is  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
udder.  Only  the  cow  can  get  at  that  milk 
to  squeeze  it  out. 

Suppose  the  cow  is  machine  milked. 
The  teat  cups  may  be  left  on  too  long  to 
tug  at  an  empty  udder.  When  continued 
day  after  day,  that  kind  of  thing  means  a 
pK)ssibility  of  irritation  and  injury.  Again, 
it  may  encourage  the  cow  to  become  a 
“stripper’’,  with  consequent  danger  of  in¬ 
complete  milking.  There  are  “hard  milk¬ 
ers’’  and  “easy  milkers”.  In  any  case,  the 
milking  should  be  done  as  fast  as  possible 
for  best  results  in  mastitis  prevention. 

Another  factor  in  milking  is  changes  in 
routine.  This  sometimes  results  in  incom¬ 
plete  milking.  Cows  get  used  to  things 
being  done  in  a  certain  order  and  at  a 
certain  time,  and  changes  often  upset 
them  so  they  don’t  “give  down”  their 
milk.  For  safety’s  sake,  then,  a  regular 
schedule  should  be  followed  in  doing  the 
daily  chores. 


There  is  always  the  possibility  of  direct 
udder  injury  from  poor  hand  milking 
technique.  Some  people  just  don’t  know 
how  to  milk.  Not  only  may  the  cows  be 
incompletely  milked,  but  udders  may  be 
bruised.  One  of  the  fastest  milkers  we 
ever  knew  gripped  high  up  in  the  udder. 
He  was  considered  an  excellent  milker, 
but  cows  in  his  “string”  were  always 
bothered  with  mastitis.  Hand  pressure 
injured  the  delicate  glands  in  the  udder. 

Udder  injury  may  also  result  from  the 
improper  use  of  milk  tubes  and  teat  di¬ 
lators,  which  are  also  dangerous  as  carrier 
of  bacteria.  Kicking  or  striking  a  cow  in 
the  udder  is  also  a  first  rate  way  of  caus¬ 
ing  dangerous  injuries. 

The  matter  of  sanitation  in  milking 
procedures  will  influence  the  course  of 
mastitis  in  a  herd.  Disease  producing  bac¬ 
teria  may  be  on  the  outside  of  the  teats 
and  udders  at  milking  time.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  like  a  good  practice  to  wash 
them  with  a  chlorine  solution  of  200-250 
parts  per  million  to  kill  the  bacteria  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  be  carried  into  the 
ends  of  the  teats  by  milkers. 


THE  CHEAPEST  INSURANCE  against  infection  is  plenty  of  bedding  changed' often 
and  kept  free  of  droppings  and  dampness.  Bacteria  are  discouraged  by  dryness. 
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A  SECOND  after  this  picture  was  taken  the 
reclining  cow  was  kicked  in  the  udder. 
Crowded  stalls  and  loafing  pens  do  this. 


Then,  too,  there  may  be  bacteria  al¬ 
ready  in  the  udder,  and  as  a  result,  being 
given  off  in  the  milk.  To  get  around  the 
possibility  of  carrying  germ-laden  milk  to 
the  next  cow,  it  is  recommended  that 
hands  and  teat  cups  be  dipped  in  the 
chlorine  solution  after  every  cow  is  milked. 

A  further  precaution  against  carrying 
infection  from  cow  to  cow  consists  of  a 
definite  milking  order.  A  strip  cup  is  a 
necessary  piece  of  equipment  in  establish¬ 
ing  such  an  order.  We  never  know  when 
a  cow  is  going  to  start  giving  off  mastitis 
organisms  in  her  milk,  but  a  strip  cup 
may  help  us  spot  the  trouble  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  spread  to  other  animals.  If 
all  the  cows  are  checked  at  each  milking, 
flakes,  clots,  and  off-color  milk  will  show 
up  and  we  can  do  something  about  it. 

With  such  a  system,  clean  cows  may 
be  milked  first,  then  the  next  cleanest, 
and  so  on.  The  strip  cup  indicates  any 
change  in  an  animal’s  status,  and  she  is 
promptly  put  in  her  correct  place  in  the 
milking  line.  In  other  words,  the  chlorine 
shouldn’t  be  depended  on  entirely  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  mastitis.  There  may  be 
a  few  of  the  bugs  that  aren’t  killed. 

Sanitation  should  include  the  floor,  too, 
especially  the  back  half  of  the  platform. 
Milk  is  spilled  there  that  may  contain 
bacteria.  If  bacteria  aren’t  present  when 
the  milk  is  spilled,  they  soon  appear,  for 
such  a  mess  makes  a  fine  place  for  them 
to  start  growing.  ^Vhen  cows  lie  with  their 
udder  in  bacterial  settlements,  mastitis  is 
a  likely  result. 

A  can  of  lye  to  three  gallons  of  water 
makes  a  very  good  floor  disinfectant. 
Pushing  the  bedding  forward,  and  scrub¬ 
bing  the  back  half  of  the  platform  a  few 
times  through  the  winter  will  kill  off  a 
lot  of  potential  trouble.  Contrary  to  pop¬ 
ular  belief,  lime  is  not  a  di.sinfectant.  It 
hinders  the  growth  of  bacteria,  but 
doesn’t  kill  them. 

It  wouldn’t  be  right  to  leave  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  milking  without  a  word  about  im¬ 
properly  adjusted  milking  machines.  They 
may  cause  trouble  through  faulty  setting 
of  pulsators,  or  the  use  of  too  much  or 
too  little  vacuum. 

Setting  a  pulsator  at  a  high  rate  doesn’t 
mean  that  the  milking  is  going  to  be  done 
faster.  A  teat  has  to  have  time  to  fill  up 
between  squeezes,  and  fast  pulsators  do 
not  allow  enough  time  for  this.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  those  that  run  too  slow, 
and  do  not  get  the  milking  done  fast 
enough.  In  either  case,  incomplete  milk¬ 
ing  is  the  result.  All  manufacturers  fur¬ 
nish  recommended  pulsator  rates  for  their 
machines.  Such  recommendations  should 
be  carefully  followed. 

The  use  of  too  much  vacuum  has  the 
effect  of  drawing  out  the  lining  on  the 
ends  of  the  teats.  Such  an  arrangement 
certainly  makes  it  easier  for  bacteria  to 
enter  the  udder. 


THIS  MILKER  Is  committing  mayhem.  Faulty  milking  technique  will  injure  the 
delicate  glands  ot  the  base  of  the  udder,  provide  a  base  of  operations  for  bacteria. 


THE  FIRST  LAW  OF  mastitis  prevention  is 
cleanliness  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  old 
standbys,  chlorine  and  elbow  grease. 


A  COW'S  UDDER  is  a  highly  specialized  and  delicate  mechanism.  The  tissues  are  fragile  and  easily 
injured,  and  milk  at  body  temperature  is  just  right  for  the  quick  propagation  and  growth  of  bacteria. 
A  bruise  tears  down  the  tissues,  the  bacteria  find  an  entry  through  the  teats,  and  mastitis  is  on  the  way. 
A  slippery  concrete  floor  as  the  cow  turned  into  her  stall  caused  this  fall. 


Too  little  vacuum  results  in  slow  and 
incomplete  milking  because  there  isn’t 
enough  suction  to  do  the  job.  It  is  often 
due  to  a  partly  plugged  air  line.  The 
vacuum  gauge  cannot  be  regarded  with 
blind  faith,  for  it  sometimes  goes  hay¬ 
wire  just  like  everything  else.  Frequent 
washing  of  the  air  line  with  a  lye  solution, 
and  an  occasional  check  by  an  authorized 
company  agent  (they’re  beginning  to 
come  around  again)  will  serve  to  keep 
the  vacuum  on  its  good  behavior. 

In  closing,  a  word  might  be  said  about 
two  other  matters  that  are  important  in 
preventing  mastitis.  One  of  them  is  the 


raising  of  heifer  calves,  and  the  other  is 
the  buying  of  replacements,  .\bout  the 
calves  first. 

Feed  them  as  you  like,  keep  them  where 
you  wish,  but  don’t  let  them  suck  each 
other!  To  begin  with,  the  tiny  teats  and 
udders  are  injured  by  the  sucking  and 
chewing,  even  when  the  milk  is  absolutely 
free  of  mastitis  bacteria.  If  mastitis  milk 
is  being  fed,  the  germs  find  ready  en¬ 
trance  through  the  injuries,  and  things  are 
that  much  worse.  At  any  rate,  a  large 
number  of  sucked  calves  are  good  bets  to 
freshen  with  blind  quarters  or  diseased 
udders.  So  tie  them  up,  pen  them  up. 


stanchion  them  up,  but  put  them  up  some 
way  so  they  can’t  suck  each  other. 

There  is  just  one  word  to  say  about 
buying  replacements:  C.AREFUL! 
Examination  by  a  veterinarian  is  the  best 
insurance  against  bringing  in  an  animal 
which  might  start  mastitis  in  a  herd. 

.An  ounce  of  preventon  won’t  get  a 
man’s  name  in  the  papers  as  quick  as  a 
pound  of  cure,  but  it’s  a  lot  cheaper,  and 
a  heap  more  reliable.  Take  a  scratch  pad, 
or  your  good  memory,  and  walk  through 
the  barnyard  and  milking  parlor  and  see 
if  you  have  any  of  these  mastitis  booby 
traps.  They  can  all  be  fixed. 
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Old  M.id^ummex 
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HEY,  OLD  MIDSUMMER!  are  you  here  again, 
With  all  your  harvest-store  of  olden  joys, — 

Vast  overhanging  meadow-lands  of  rain. 

And  drowsy  dawns,  and  noons  when  golden  grain 
Nods  in  the  sun,  and  lazy  truant  boys 
Drift  over  listlessly  adown  the  day. 

Too  full  of  joy  to  rest,  and  dreams  to  play. 
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The  same  old  summer,  with  the  same  old  smile 
Beaming  upon  us  in  the  same  old  way 
We  knew  in  childhood!  Though  a  wearv  while 
Since  that  far  time,  yet  memories  reconcile 
The  heart  with  odorous  breaths  of  clover  hay; 

And  again  I  hear  the  doves,  and  the  sun  streams  through 
The  old  barn  door  just  as  it  used  to  do. 


And  so  it  seems  like  welcoming  a  friend — 

An  old,  old  friend,  upon  His  coming  home 
From  some  far  country — coming  home  to  spend 
Long,  loitering  days  with  me:  And  I  extend 
My  hand  in  rapturous  glee: — And  so  you’ve  comel- 
Ho,  I’m  so  glad!  Come  in  and  take  a  chair: 

Well,  this  is  just  like  old  times,  I  declare! 

—James  Whitcomb  Rii.ey 
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UMMER 


IVOMANCE 


All  of  a  sudden  it  hit  you!  You  saw  her  standing  in  the  sun 
with  the  clean  wind  tossing  her  hair . .  .  and  the  girl  in  the  yel¬ 
low  sunbonnet  who  cried  at  your  schoolboy  taunts  was  gone. 
Instead,  there  stood  a  woman,  slim  and  sweet  and  smiling,  with 
dreams  in  her  eyes  that  two  could  share.  There  was  a  touch  of 
magic  in  that  summer.  Somehow,  the  senses  were  sharpened. 
Every  bird,  every  cricket  sounded  a  fanfare  for  your  sweetheart. 
In  the  fragrant  evenings,  there  were  meetings  in  the  orchard 
and  by  the  spring-house  where  the  honeysuckle  climbs.  There 
were  trips  to  town,  and  long  goodnights.  The  white  clematis 
on  the  porch  was  luminous  by  moonlight,  and  the  lightning- 
bugs  winked  in  the  distant  meadow.  There  were  richer  sum¬ 
mers  in  the  years  together,  but  none  held  the  magic  of  the  first. 

Rosemary  Bader. 
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Oh  Promise  Me 


Oh  promise  me,  that  some  day  you  and  I 
Will  take  our  love  together  to  some  sky 
Where  we  can  be  alone,  and  faith  renew. 
And  find  the  hollows  where  those  flowers 
grew. 

Those  first  sweet  violets  of  early  spring. 
Which  come  in  whispers,  thrill  us  both, 
and  sing 

Of  love  unspeakable  that  is  to  be. 

Oh  promise  me!  Oh  promise  me! 


Oh  promise  me  that  you  will  take  my 
hand. 

The  most  unworthy  in  this  lonely  land, 
And  let  me  sit  beside  you,  in  your  eyes 
Seeing  the  vision  of  our  paradise. 
Hearing  God’s  message  while  the  organ 
rolls 

Its  mighty  music  to  our  very  souls; 

No  love  less  perfect  than  a  life  with  thee; 
Oh  promise  me!  Oh  promise  me. 
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The  Old  Swimming  Hole 


“You  can’t  go  swimmin’  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  or  you’ll 
get  the  cramps.  So’s  you  might  as  well  chop  some  stove  wood.” 
That’s  the  final  word  from  Aunt  Martha  as  the  screen  door 
slams.  For  a  while  there  is  the  intermittent  sound  of  chopping 
from  behind  the  summer-kitchen,  then  silence,  then  a  boy’s 
voice  at  the  kitchen  door:  “Is  it  two  o’clock  yet,  .\unt  Martha?” 
.As  the  last  few  minutes  drag  past  there  is  only  the  low  hum  of 
boy’s  voices,  punctuated  by  loud  “I  betcha’s.”  “I  betcha’  I’ll 
be  the  first  one  in!  ...  I  betcha’  I  can  stay  under  the  longest.” 
Finally  the  screen  door  squeaks  open  and  Aunt  Martha  gives 
the  word,  “Now  you  can  go.”  The  first  quarter  mile  is  taken 
at  a  run;  then  panting  the  boys  slow  down  to  a  trot.  The  closer 
they  get  to  the  swimming  hole  the  hotter  the  stones  become. 
Then  there’s  the  clover  field  to  cross,  cool  and  moist  to  the  bare 
feet.  Far  in  the  west  there  are  towering  thunderheads,  motion¬ 
less  in  their  majesty.  The  heavy,  sweet  breeze  from  the  black 


locusts  in  bloom  across  the  creek  is  spiced  with  a  trace  of  mint. 
Only  the  clank  of  Uncle  George’s  mowing  machine  following 
the  wandering  creek  meadow  breaks  the  spell  of  the  growing, 
vibrating  world.  The  last  few  yards  are  done  at  a  sprint  and 
clothes  are  shed  on  the  run.  A  stinging  splash  of  a  “belly- 
whacker”  is  the  start  of  an  afternoon  of  splashing,  diving  and 
baking  in  the  sun  that  is  never  matched  on  exclusive  beaches  or 
in  tiled  pools.  Here  you  can  know'  the  cooling  softness  of  water 
along  your  full  naked  length.  Here  you  can  be  half  porpoise 
and  half  boy.  It’s  good  fun  to  tie  your  best  friend’s  clothes  in 
knots  and  hide  them  in  the  bushes,  even  if  you  know  that  he 
will  do  the  same  to  yours.  This  is  the  ®ld  swimming  hole.  This 
is  the  kind  of  a  summer  day  that  countrs’  boys  carry  in  their 
memory  always;  when  they  think  of  summer,  these  smells  and 
sounds  and  feels  come  rushing  back. 
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TO  PREVENT  winter  storm  damage,  tobacco  tents  are  put  up  in  April.  After  the  preporation  of  the  seed  bed  the  planting  is  done 
and  the  walls  added.  Late  snows  and  hail  are  feared  more  than  wind.  The  posts  and  wire  are  permanent;  top  cloth  is 
new  each  year  and  walls  are  made  from  the  tops  of  the  year  before.  It’s  hot  and  muggy  working  under  a  tent  in  mid-summer. 


TENT  TOBACCO 


By  PAUL  V.  D.  HOYSRADT 


Tourists  driving  down  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  above  Hartford  in  spring  or 
early  summer  are  amazed  to  see  a  good 
pcM'tion  of  the  countryside  covered  by 
white  tenting.  Like  a  huge  table-cloth  the 
tenting  covers  field  after  field  of  the 
nearly  level  countryside.  Beneath  the 
tenting  is  grown  some  of  the  world’s  fin¬ 
est  tobacco. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  in  Connecticut 
under  the  shade  of  tent  cloth  began  just 
forty-six  years  ago.  The  courage  and  ini¬ 
tiative  of  a  Yankee  farmer  is  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  the  industry  in 
New  England. 

Back  in  1901,  neighbors  shook  their 
heads  when  they  heard  that  Ariel  Mitch- 
ellson,  a  wide-awake  TarifTville  farmer, 
was  going  to  raise  his  tobacco  crop  under 
a  tent.  His  brother,  Joseph,  had  been 
dow'n  in  Florida  the  year  before  and  had 


become  interested  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  experiment  in  raising  Sumatra  to¬ 
bacco  under  cloth  shade.  The  crop  had 
been  so  fine  that  the  Paris  Exposition  had 
actually  given  this  tobacco  a  higher 
award  than  the  Sumatra  product. 

Joseph  Mitchellson  wondered  why  the 
same  venture  couldn’t  be  tried  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  where  the  soil  and  climate  were  per¬ 
fect  for  tobacco  raising.  He  enlisted  the 
government’s  aid,  and  M.  L.  Floyd,  a  soil 
expert,  came  up  from  Washington  to  help. 

While  neighbors  scoffed,  the  Mitchell- 
sons  set  posts  nine  feet  above  ground  and 
a  rod  apart  on  four  different  fields,  em¬ 
bracing  an  eighteen-acre  area.  Over  the 
posts,  on  stringers  of  galvanized  wire, 
cheese-cloth  was  stretched,  closing  in  the 
field  on  every  side.  The  entire  covering, 
including  196  posts  to  an  acre,  stringers, 
wire,  cloth,  snap-hooks  and  rings  cost 


about  $250.00  an  acre.  It  seemed  a  fool¬ 
ish  waste  of  money  to  other  Connecticut 
growers  who  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
only  way  to  raise  tobacco  was  as  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  before  them, 
out  in  the  open  under  God’s  sky. 

As  the  plants  grew,  the  Mitchellsons 
watched  with  satisfaction.  Because  of  the 
covering,  damage  from  insects  was  some¬ 
what  reduced.  The  cheese-cloth  had  been 
so  stoutly  strung  that  even  storms  couldn’t 
lash  and  tear  the  plants.  The  tobacco 
came  along  fine.  The  tenting  provided  a 
continuous  tropical  climate,  varying  dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime  from  three  to  five  de¬ 
grees  warmer  than  that  of  the  open  field. 
It  provided  a  blanket  which  arrested  the 
effect  of  the  cool  spring  nights.  No 
longer  could  the  hot  sun  bake  the  soil, 
and  more  humidity  was  kept  under  the 
covering. 
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There  seemed  no  end  to  the  advantages 
of  the  experiment.  The  leaves  were  no 
longer  harmed  by  the  heavy  pounding  of 
thunder  showers  and  by  the  damaging 
play  of  the  wind.  Instead,  the  water,  beat¬ 
ing  upon  the  cloth,  sifted  through  and 
fell  in  a  fine,  warm  mist  upon  the  plants. 
The  tenting  combined  the  best  results  of 
hot-house  and  open-air  planting. 

With  the  idea  of  getting  the  finest  pos¬ 
sible  leaf,  it  was  decided  not  to  top  the 
plants.  By  early  summer,  the  long  stalks, 
standing  up  like  rows  of  sturdy  poles  and 
bearing  thin,  broad  leaves  of  a  vivid 
green,  were  touching  the  roof  of  their 
house  of  cloth. 

Tobacco  nine  feet  high!  When  word  of 
this  amazing  crop  spread  among  the 
growers  who  had  been  so  scornful,  they 
couldn’t  believe  it.  They  had  to  come  and 
see  for  them.selves. 

They  couldn’t  very  well  dispute  the 
evidence  of  their  own  eyes.  As  they 
walked  between  the  rows,  their  eyes 
bulged  enviously  at  the  great,  green  leaves 
three  or  four  feet  above  their  heads.  And 
what  leaves  they  were,  too — every  one 
luxuriant  and  symmetrical,  twenty  to 
twenty-four  inches  long,  giving  two  full 
cuts  without  waste — jjerfect,  indeed,  in 
both  size  and  shape  for  wrappers. 

Deeply  impressed,  the  other  farmers 
approached  the  Mitchellsons  in  a  serious, 
inquiring  mood.  They  asked  all  about  how 
the  tenting  was  put  up,  how  much  it  cost, 
etc.  Their  interest  was  even  keener  when 
the  tobacco  from  the  first  trial  field  was 
sold.  Though  only  one-third  of  an  acre, 
it  yielded  700  pounds  and  brought  $473.70 
or  better  than  67*4  cents  a  pound.  To¬ 
bacco  grown  in  the  open  seldom  fetched 
more  than  25  cents  a  pound  that  season. 

The  Mitchellsons  were  no  longer 
laughed  at.  Even  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Mr.  Wilson,  came  up  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  congratulate  them.  The  best 
Sumatra  leaf  had  been  more  than  matched 
in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley! 

In  1946  there  were  about  7,109  acres 
of  shade  tobacco  and  11,100  acres  of  stalk 
tobacco  grown  in  Connecticut.  The  indus¬ 
try  has  spread  to  tobacco  soils  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  in  1946  there  were  ap¬ 
proximately  1,608  acres  of  shade  tobacco 
and  5,200  acres  of  stalk  tobacco  grown. 

Shade  tobacco  is  used  in  making  the 
wrappers  for  cigars.  Cigar  wrappers  de¬ 
mand  only  the  very  finest,  thin  leaf.  It 
must  be  strong,  full-flavored  and  free  of 
objectionable  irregularities.  Only  the  very 
poorest  grades  of  shade  tobacco  are  ever 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  make 
wrappers. 

The  average  price  for  shade-grown  to¬ 
bacco  leaf  for  1945,  according  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  $3.00  a  pound.  Stalk  tobacco  grown 
in  the  same  district  brought  70  cents  a 
pound.  The  tobacco  grown  under  tents  is 
Cuban,  known  commercially  as  Type  61. 
The  tobaccos  grown  in  the  of>en  are 


Havana  Seed  and  Broadleaf,  known  com¬ 
mercially  as  Types  52  and  51,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  leaves  of  different  types  of  to¬ 
bacco  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  due  in 
part  to  inherent  differences  in  types  and 
in  part  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  grown.  It  is  probable  that  there  would 
be  some  difference  in  flavor  between  the 
same  type  of  tobacco  produced  under  a 
tent  and  grown  in  the  open.  The  differ¬ 
ence  would  probably  not  be  very’  pro¬ 
nounced  and  would  be  difficult  to  detect. 
Certain  typ>es  are  adapted  to  cultivation 
under  cloth,  other  types  do  better  in  the 
open. 

Contrary  to  claims,  tents  provide  little 
protection  against  insects  and  diseases. 
One  of  their  functions  is  to  diffuse 
the  sunshine  but  allow  enough  to  pass 
through  for  normal  growth.  The  principal 
purpose  of  tobacco  tenting  is  to  retard  the 
flow  of  air  currents,  to  increase  humidity, 
and  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature 
day  and  night.  There  is  little  difference 
under  a  tent  between  the  night  tempera¬ 


tures  and  humidity  and  those  that  prevail 
during  the  day.  The  constant  high  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  cause  the  tobacco 
plants  to  grow  thinner  leaves  than  they 
would  outside  the  tent.  Growth  is  not  in¬ 
terrupted  as  much  at  night  as  it  is  in  to¬ 
bacco  grown  in  the  open. 

Ariel  Mitchellson’s  first  tent  was  made 
of  cheese-cloth  and  he  used  lath  clamped 
to  the  guy  wires  to  support  the  cloth. 
Later,  however,  the  manufacturers  got 
around  to  making  a  standard  tobacco 
tent  cloth  which  is  now  universally  used. 
This  cloth  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a 
heavier  type  of  cloth  used  to  cover  to¬ 
bacco  seed  beds.  Tobacco  tent  cloth  is 
made  of  stronger  yams  than  cheese-cloth, 
and  has  a  sf>ecial  weave  which  is  far  from 
being  uniform  to  provide  openings  for 
sunshine  and  rain  and  to  give  the  cloth 
sufficient  strength  to  stay  in  place  and  to 
withstand  wind  and  storms.  It  has  closely 
woven  strips  at  intervals  which  have 
eliminated  the  necessity  for  the  lath  sup- 
(Continued  on  page  141) 


TOBACCO  GROWN  under  a  tent  goes  up  to  nine  feet  and  produces  24-inch  leaves  of 
the  finest  wrapper  grade.  Last  year  when  tobacco  grown  in  the  sun  averaged  70  cents, 
shade  grown  brought  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  pound.  Note  support  strips  in  cloth. 


THE 

BRAHMANS 


The  ISrahmanN  Are  the  Cattle 
of  the  Future  for  the  Hot  South 

By  C.  FAYE  BENNETT 


^  I  ’’WO  lean,  cottonfield  negroes  sat  on 
the  top  rail  of  a  barnyard  fence  in 
South  Carolina  and  stared  goggle-eyed 
at  an  animal  which  vaguely  resembled  a 
cow.  “Dat’s  a  camel,”  said  one.  “Lookit 
his  humjj.”  The  year  was  1849,  and  the 
cow  had  just  been  brought  from  India, 
the  first  importation  of  the  breed  into  the 
United  States. 

Today,  a  hundred  years  later,  tourists 
driving  through  the  south  on  their  way 
to  Gulf  Coast  beaches  are  as  puzzled  as 
the  colored  boys  had  been  at  the  strange 
looking  Brahman  cattle  they  see  grazing 
along  the  highway. 

To  southern  cattlemen,  the  Brahman  is 
the  hottest  thing  that  has  come  down  the 
pike.  Brahman  is  the  cattleman’s  name  for 
Zebu,  the  sacred  cow  of  India.  Until 
their  introduction  almost  a  half  centurv' 
ago  as  commercial  breeding  stock  they 
were  seen  only  in  circuses  and  zoos.  The 
1849  importation  in  South  Carolina  was 
a  whim  and  was  soon  forgotten. 

Elsewhere  on  this  earth,  however,  the 
Zebu  is  a  familiar  animal,  for  he  is  a  beast 
of  burden,  a  source  of  meat  and  milk,  and 
a  barnyard  neighbor  of  most  of  the  earth’s 
population.  There  are  more  cattle  of  the 
Zebu  type  in  the  world  today  than  there  are 
of  any  other  breed. 

The  Brahman  hasn’t  changed  much 
since  the  Hindus  domesticated  him  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  His  loose  skin,  his  hump,  long  ears, 
draped  dewlan,  deep  chested  body  and 
slender  whip-like  tail  is  almost  identical 
in  appearance  with  the  Zebu  of  6000 
years  ago.  The  Hindus  and  the  other 
peoples  didn’t  do  much  to  imjrrove  him. 
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BRAHMANS  graze  contentedly  in  the  tropi¬ 
cal  sun.  These  Anthony  Form  purebred 
heifers  enjoy  o  ration  of  orange  peel  fed 
because  of  its  high  carotene  value. 

- ► 

AGAINST  A  BACKDROP  of  moss-hung 
Florida  trees  this  Brahman  bull  appears 
to  be  o  survival  from  o  primeval  world. 
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FOR  6000  YEARS  Zebu  cattle  and  the  teeming  miNions  of  Asia  have  been  associated  in  a 
comnK>n  cause  of  survival  against  the  odds  of  famine,  tropical  heat,  and  disease.  They  are 
the  chief  beast  of  burden  in  India  today.  The  Hindu,  with  his  curious  logic,  refuses  to  eat  the 
meat  of  the  Zebu  but  he  overloads  him,  starves  him,  and  abuses  him  generally.  Every 
Indian  farm  hos  a  Zebu  of  sorts  but  the  finest  cattle  are  owned  by  the  Maharajas. 
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RED  RAIDER,  one  of  the  finest  red  Brahman  bulls,  is  owned  by  Milt  Thomas,  Sara¬ 
sota,  Florida,  breeder.  "The  Raider"  weighs  2150  pounds,  is.  six  years 'oW,  and 
has  a  weakness  for  calf  pellets.  He's  as  gentle  and  tractable  as  a  family  cow. 


but  the  Americans,  in  the  fifty  years  they 
have  been  handling  his  breeding,  have 
altered  his  chassis  considerably. 

What  Sort  Of  Critter  Is  He? 

What  kind  of  a  critter  is  this  Brahman? 
When  you  say  Brahman  to  most  people 
they  think  of  the  wild-eyed,  ferocious 
bunch  of  steel  springs  they’ve  seen  in 
newsreel  pictures  of  rodeos.  The  affec¬ 
tionate,  intelligent  and  tractable  Brahman 
of  the  breeder’s  pens  and  ranches  of 
Texas  and  Florida  is  no  more  like  the 
rodeo  version  than  a  house  cat  is  like  a 
man-eating  tiger.  The  Brahman  has  a 
mysterious,  oriental  temperament  which 
is  not  easily  understood  by  people  who 
know  only  the  English  breeds.  It  takes 
a  smarter  man  to  raise  Brahmans  than  it 
does  to  raise  English  type  cattle  and  you 
have  to  be  a  fast  thinker  to  keep  up  with 
them.  They’re  not  dumb  or  “cowlike.” 
The  Brahman  likes  affection,  responds  to 
it,  and  if  he  is  projjeriy  gentled  he’ll  fol¬ 
low  you  around  like  a  dog,  answer  to  his 
name  and  return  you  a  great  deal  of  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  in  raising  and  caring 
for  him.  The  Brahman  is  not  treacherous 
and  the  problem  of  how  to  manage  the 
bulls  is  no  more  complicated  than  how  to 
manage  a  spirited,  intelligent  horse.  The 


Brahman  is  wary  and  sensitive  and  a 
quick  movement  or  a  shout  will  get  him 
excited  and  send  him  off  at  race  horse 
speed  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  ranch. 
When  that  third  eyelid  of  his  starts  flick¬ 
ing,  look  out;  he’s  disturbed.  He’s  a  bad 
animal  when  he’s  cornered  and  a  mother 
will  protect  her  calf  with  a  ferocity  of  a 
wild  animal. 

That  hump  on  his  back  is  probably  the 
remnant  of  a  reservoir  which  he  drew  on 
during  times  of  famine  in  his  native  India. 
It’s  not  gristle  but  good,  lean  meat  and 
it  makes  a  swell  pot  roast.  It  disappears 
almost  entirely  on  the  first  cross  with  the 
English  breeds.  The  bulls  have  more 
hump  than  the  cows  and  both  have  long 
hound-dog  ears  and  sad  faces. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Brahman 
can  withstand  the  heat  is  that  he  sweats 
like  a  horse;  other  cattle  breeds  sweat 
very  little  except  through  the  muzzle  and 
tongue.  The  sweat  glands  of  the  Brahman 
are  concentrated  around  his  neck  and 
shoulders  and  down  into  his  dewlap.  He 
exudes  a  brownish  perspiration  which 
sometimes  stains  his  hide  when  it  dries. 


Flies  and  ticks  don’t  like  this,  which  is  all 
to  the  Brahman’s  pleasure.  The  dewlap 
provides  an  extra  area  for  the  radiation  of 
heat.  It  is  nothing  more  than  loose  skin  of 
wondrous  softness  and  pliability.  At  95 
degrees  his  respiration  is  a  normal  45, 
whereas  at  this  temperature  the  respira¬ 
tion  of  English  breeds  will  be  around  100. 
The  Brahman’s  pulse  is  70  against  90  for 
the  English  type. 

The  Brahman  has  a  singular  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  screw  worm,  which  is  a 
dangerous  pest  for  other  breeds.  In  the 
Brahman  the  umbilical  cord  terminates 
in  the  end  of  a  long,  triangular  fold  of 
skin  which  helps  protect  it  and  any  infec¬ 
tion  must  travel  a  long  way  before  it 
reaches  vital  parts.  The  umbilical  cord  is 
a  favorite  gate  of  entrance  for  the  screw 
worm.  Milt  Thomas,  a  Sarasota  Brahman 
breeder,  says  that  in  the  eight  years  that 
he  has  bred  Brahman  cattle  he  has  treated 
few  calves  for  screw  worm. 

The  Brahman  isn’t  full  grown  until  he 
is  eight  years  old  and  the  cows  and  bulls 
will  produce  longer  than  the  English 
breeds.  The  Norris  Cattle  Company’s  Miss 
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WITH  A  DIGNITY  befitting  a  matriarch  and  a  queen,  Miss  Martin  rules  a  large  herd 
of  fine  Brahman  heifers  on  the  Norris  ranch  in  Florida.  Miss  Martin  is  20  years  old  and 
is  now  nursing  her  twenty-first  calf.  Brahman  cows  have  calved  up  to  24  years  of  age. 


A  PRODUCT  of  crossing  Aberdeen-Angus  with  Brahman.  This  is  Essar  314,  three- 
fourths  Angus  and  one-fourth  Brahman.  He  was  bred  on  the  Essar  Ranch,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  At  30  months  he  weighs  1650  lbs.,  and  has  Angus  beef  conformation. 


Martin  is  20  years  old  apd  has  had  her  21st 
calf  on  the  ground.  Miss  Martin’s  dam,  at 
24  years  of  age,  nursed  her  own  calf. 
Brahman  breeders  say  cows  of  the  breed 
generally  will  breed  at  a  slightly  older  age 
than  the  English  breeds.  \Vhereas  an 
English  bull  is  just  about  finished  at  10  or 
1 2  the  average  Brahman  bull  will  function 
for  several  years  longer.  Brahman  cows 
will  settle  much  easier  than  the  English 
breeds  and  they  no  sooner  drop  a  calf 
than  they  want  to  turn  around  and  have 
another.  The  weight  of  the  calves  at  birth 
is  less  than  that  of  the  English  beef  breeds. 
At  ten  weeks  the  pure  blood  Brahman 
calf  has  caught  up  with  the  Hereford  or 
Shorthorn  calf  and  from  then  on  until 
weaned  walks  away  in  gaining  weight. 

It’s  on  the  butcher  block  that  the 
Brahman  shows  one  of  his  good  points. 
He  has  less  viscera  than  the  English 
breeds.  There  is  not  as  much  waste  to 
the  carcass.  The  *fat  on  the  Brahman  is 
not  found  beneath  the  skin  as  a  cover,  but 
is  laced  in  the  lean  meat.  Brahman  lean 
meat  has  enough  fat  laced  in  it  to  fry  it 
well  in  the  skillet.  The  Brahman  dresses 
out  slightly  higher  than  the  English  breeds. 
The  .■\merican  Royal  Grand  Champion 
Hereford  of  1945  dressed  71.58^f.  At 
Beltsville,  Md.,  the  U.S.D..\.  dressed  a 
Brahman  at  82^f.  Brahman  calves  will 
average  in  the  high  sixties.  That’s  why 
calves  with  only  a  trace  of  Brahman  will 
usually  pay  a  premium  at  Gulf  Coast 
stockyards.  Calves  are  fat  when  they  are 
weaned,  usually  at  six  months,  at  which 
time  they’ll  weigh  around  500  pounds  or 
better.  Florida  eats  a  lot  of  veal  because 
fat  calves  are  much  easier  to  produce  than 
fat  steers.  They  don’t  produce  much  dry 
feed  down  there  to  feed  out  steers.  Brah¬ 
mans  shine  on  the  Gulf  Coast  veal  markets. 

The  Brahman  doesn’t  take  his  vittles  like 
the  English  breeds.  He  eats  oftener  and  less 
at  a  time,  and  he  will  spend  an  hour  over 
a  ration  that  a  Hereford  will  finish  in  ten 
minutes.  He  eats  pretty  much  all  day  and 
doesn’t  take  time  out  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  to  lie  in  the  shade  like  other  cattle. 

He  has  other  peculiarities  which  set  him 
apart  from  standard  breeds.  His  bellow  is 
a  sort  of  chopped-off  roar,  deep-throated 
and  explosive.  It  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
roar  of  a  lion.  Little  calves  have  bass  voices. 

There  are  about  40  breeds  of  Zebu  cattle 
in  India,  ranging  in  color  from  light  to 
dark  grey,  fawn,  sand  or  red.  Three  breeds, 
the  Gir,  the  Guzerat,  and  the  Nellore,  are 
most  commonly  found  in  America. 

Wlial’s  Wrong  With  Him? 

Breeders  of  English  types  of  cattle,  the 
Shorthorn,  the  Angus,  and  the  Hereford 
people,  are  no  more  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
their  breed  than  the  Brahman  man.  Most 
Brahman  breeders  have  bred  and  handled 
the  English  breeds  and  can  make  an  honest 
comparison.  They  will  tell  you  that  there 
is  only  one  thing  wrong  with  the  Brahman 
and  that  is  his  temperament.  He  can’t  be 
herded  by  the  same  methods  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  breeds.  Cowhands  can’t  shout  at  him 
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nor  handle  him  roughly.  \’ou’\  e  got  to  mix 
more  gentleness  with  your  handling,  be 
more  deliberate  and  quiet.  They  say  that 
if  the  Brahman  had  the  temperament  of 
the  Shorthorn,  he  would  be  a  perfect  ani¬ 
mal.  You  can’t  “drive”  him;  he  leads  bet¬ 
ter.  He’s  sometimes  hard  on  fences. 

Under  the  old  standards,  the  Brahman 
is  not  a  pretty  animal.  His  floppy  ears,  his 
hump,  and  his  dewlap  give  him  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  something  that  has  just  escaped 
from  a  circus.  A  Brahman  bull  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  tremendous  dignity.  He  appraises 
you  with  a  keen,  wary,  calculating  eye. 
Back  of  his  steady  gaze  are  thousands  of 
years  of  association  with  the  people  whose 
lives  are  guided  by  mystic  conceptions.  He 
knows  his  place  in  the  plan  of  the  universe 
and  he  won’t  let  you  forget  that  he  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  old. 

The  Brahman  people  as  yet  have  tint 
found  a  way  to  bring  Brahmans  along  on 
feed  to  equal  the  gain  of  the  Shorthorns, 
Herefords,  and  the  .Angus.  In  a  number  of 
tests  they  did  not  make  as  economical  a 
gain  on  concentrates  and  their  perform¬ 
ance  in  feed  lots  fell  short  of  the  English 
breeds.  The  crosses  seem  to  be  less  efficient 
on  long  feeding  than  the  pure  bloods.  It 
is  on  grass  and  as  veal  that  they  shine.  In 
northern  markets  Brahmans  rarely  grade 
choice  and  prime.  This,  the  Brahman  man 
says,  is  because  of  the  standards  used  by 
graders  are  for  the  English  breeds  and 
Brahmans  can  not  be  fairly  graded  by 
these  standards.  They  don’t  show  finish  in 
the  same  way. 

Table  8  from  Technical  Bulletin  417 
follows  in  part; 

Average  Dressing  Percentages 


Breeding 

Sales 

Weights 

Fed 

Fed 

120  Days 

150  Day: 

Hereford 

58.5% 

58.6% 

Shorthorn 

58.9% 

60.6% 

Brahman-Shorthorn 

1st  Generation 

61.0% 

60.7% 

2nd  Generation 

60.6% 

61.2% 

Home  on  the  Range 

Beginning  at  the  Mexican  Border  on 
the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas,  all  around  the 
Gulf  through  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ala¬ 
bama,  throughout  Florida  and  extending 
into  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  the  Brah¬ 
man  hybrid  industry  is  gaining  momen¬ 
tum.  Of  Florida’s  2,000,000  odd  head  of 
cattle,  more  than  half  carry  a  generous 
dose  of  Brahman  blood.  Along  the  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  they  share  honors  with  the 
English  breeds. 

Some  Brahman  breeders  predict  a  great 
increase  in  registered  purebloods;  others 
say  the  trend  will  be  to  increase  the 
crosses.  The  production  of  purebred  Brah¬ 
mans  will  be  a  thriving  industry.  Pure¬ 
bred  breeding  stock  will  always  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  Then,  too.  there  will  always  be 
cattlemen  who  like  purebreds  and  will 
raise  the  bluebloods  commercially  when 
the  hybrids  are  established  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock  falls  to  normal. 


A  BRAHMAN  calf  is  smaller  at  birth  than  any  beef  breed  but  the  seven  percent  milk 
of  his  mother  boosts  him  ahead  at  six  weeks  and  from  then  until  he  is  weaned  he 
gains  steadily  on  the  British  breeds.  He’ll  average  500  pounds  at  five  months. 


The  commercial  Brahman  of  the  future, 
however,  may  well  be  of  hybrid  blood. 
In  Texas,  where  the  cross-breeding  of 
Brahman  with  the  Angus,  Shorthorn  and 
Hereford  is  twenty-five  years  ahead  of 
any  other  part  of  the  country’,  they  think 
they  have  hit  the  right  mixture  on  some 
ranches.  The  great  King  Ranch  in  Texas, 
owned  by  Robt.  J.  Kleburg,  Jr.,  is  now 
almost  all  on  a  hybrid  basis.  Here  has  been 
developed  the  well  known  Santa  Gertrudis, 
a  fixed  cross  between  the  Brahman  and  the 
Shorthorn.  In  Florida,  they  are  not  so  sure 
of  the  best  mixture.  Breeders  down  there 
have  never  been  able  to  fill  the  demand 
for  purebred  Brahman  stock  and  are 
now  only  beginning  to  experiment  with 
fixed  crosses.  The  biggest  planned  cross¬ 
breeding  operation  in  Florida  is  to  be 
found  on  the  100,000  acre  Norris  Cattle 
Company  Ranch  near  Ocala.  Here,  using 
a  half  and  half  cross  between  the  Brahman 
and  the  Angus,  they  believe  they  have 
found  what  they  want  for  this  particular 
ranch.  On  other  ranches  they  have  added 
Brahman  bulls  to  their  herds  of  native  cows 
and  let  nature  take  her  course.  .Any  cross, 
and  any  amount  of  Brahman  blood,  im¬ 
proves  Florida  native  cattle,  for  before 
the  Brahmans  came  they  had  reached  a 
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place  so  low  the  only  direction  they 
could  go  was  up. 

While  some  Gulf  Coast  cattlemen  were 
doing  well  in  up-grading  their  herds  with 
purebred  English  bulls,  others  were  having 
rough  going.  The  chief  obstacles  were  the 
sub-tropical  heat  in  the  summer,  and  the 
ticks  (until  they  were  eliminated)  and 
insects  that  worried  the  cattle  down  to 
skin  and  bones,  cut  down  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply,  retarded  reproduction  and  spread  the 
so-called  “Texas  Fever”  that  destroyed 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  beef  annually. 
•Attempted  importation  of  English  type 
breeding  sires  from  other  states  failed 
because  of  the  climate  and  the  ticks. 

Though  the  tough,  little  native  cow* 
could  take  the  ticks,  they  were  snubbed 
by  cattlemen  of  surrounding  itates. 
Georgia  shut  them  out.  Irate  Kansas  met 
them  at  the  border  with  rifles  and  Col¬ 
orado  passed  a  law  prohibiting  Texas 
scrub  bulls  from  running  at  large  in  the 
state.  Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  scrub 
cattle  shrunk  to  little  or  nothing. 

The  south  had  year  around  grazing, 
unlimited  space,  plenty  of  usable,  low 
cost  pasture,  living  springs,  streams,  pond* 
and  lakes,  but  no  demand  for  the  runty, 
little  cattle  of  the  range.  The  good  gras* 


IN  THE  DESERT  and  semi-arid  regions  of  the  west  the  Brahman  and  his  crosses  are 
displacing  the  Shorthorn,  the  Hereford  and  the  Angus.  Brahman  cows  require  no  help 
from  man  to  feed  and  protect  their  young.  These  Texas  bulls  are  purebred  Brahmans. 


in  tlie  valleys  of  the  Kissiinince,  St.  Johns 
and  Peace  Rivers  in  Florida  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  coastal  rainfalls  for  one  hundred 
miles  inland  in  Texas.  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  made  the  area  a  potential  cow- 
heaven,  but  there  was,  in  approximately 
fifty  years  time,  little  improvement  in 
the  native  stock  roaming  the  wild  range. 
Improved  stock  did  not  thrive  and  beef 
raised  on  wild  range  weighed  from  350 
to  400  pounds  at  three  to  four  years  old 
and  scrub  cows  sold  for  as  low  as  $8.00 
per  head. 

Paul  Swaffar,  an  eastern  liststock 
authority,  in  speaking  of  the  scrub  cow 


and  the  part  the  English  breeds  and  the 
Brahman  have  done  to  improve  Florida 
stock,  says:  “The  scrubs  in  Florida  seem 
to  belong  to  no  one  in  particular  as  they 
just  wander  around,  most  of  the  time  on 
Route  No.  1  or  No.  1 7.  They  are  con¬ 
stituted  about  as  follows:  Hide  40  per 
cent;  bones  55  per  cent,  tail  4.5  per  cent, 
muscle  0.5  per  cent,  and  fat  0.0  per  cent. 
They  always  travel  two  or  three  in  a 
group.  This  way.  by  leaning  against  each 


other  they  don’t  fall  down  so  often. 

“In  spite  of  the  many  scrubs,  there  are 
some  very  fine  cattle  in  Florida,  and  up- 
to-date  ranchmen  are  doing  much  to  im¬ 
prove  their  stock.  They  arc  doing  a  good 
job  of  improving  and  acclimating  their 
.•\ngus,  Hereford,  and  Shorthorns,  and 
these  crossed  on  the  natives  in  time  make 
as  fine  cattle  as  anyone  has.  Brahmans  are 
already  doing  more  than  their  part.” 

On  improved  pastim*s  and  on  supple- 
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Central  America,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
Australia,  Africa,  Cuba  and  other  sub-tropical  areas. 

The  idea  of  crossing  the  Brahman  cattle  with  other  breeds  in 
the  south  had  its  beginning  one  hundred  years  ago  when  cattle¬ 
men  noted  the  exceptional  size  of  the  crossbred  calves  sired  by 
four  Zebu  bulls  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Barrow  Sugar 
Plantation  of  Louisiana  by  the  English  Government  in  1854.  In 
1885  J.  M.  Frost,  cattle  commission  merchant  of  Houston,  Texas, 
imported  two  Brahman  bulls  from  Calcutta,  India,  for  use  in 
his  herds.  He  had  earlier  bought  a  few  crossbred  calves  in  New 
Orleans  and  liked  the  way  they  ignored  the  ticks  and  heat.  A 
few  years  earlier,  in  1878,  a  few  Brahmans  had  been  imported 
from  Brazil  via  Mexico. 

In  1904,  .\1  McFadden,  of  Victoria,  Texas,  purchased  a 
Brahman  bull  from  the  Hagenbeck  circus.  Then  the  Thomas 
O’Connor  and  A.  H.  Pierce  estates  of  Texas  imported  thirty-three 
bulls  and  four  cows  from  India  in  1906.  Meanwhile,  Brahman 
bulls  and  their  crossbred  calves  continued  to  attract  the  attention 
of  observing  cattlemen.  In  1924,  seventy  bulls  were  imported  from 
Brazil  by  F.  Ruffier  who  distributed  them  generally  among  Texas 
breeders.  There  were  eighteen,  two  to  four  year  old  heifers  in  the 
Jacobs-Morias  importation  of  1925,  and  approximately  seventy 
bulls.  .Ml  of  the  females  were  retained  by  Dr.  W  illiam  State* 
Jacobs  of  Houston,  Texas,  as  the  foundation  for  his  finely  finished 
herd  of  lOO'^r  pure  blood,  which  has  today  found  its  way  into  the 
most  outstanding  Brahman  herds  of  the  south. 

Future  importations  were  closed  until  the  1946  importation, 
by  way  of  Mexico,  of  eighteen  Brazilian  bulls  by  Garcia  Brothers 
and  D.  V.  Guerra  of  Mc.Mlen,  Texas.  The  general  demand  for 
new  Brahman  blood  led  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  to  lift  the  ban  on  imfwrta- 
tions,  but  since  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  hoof  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease  in  Mexico  there  has  been  a  tightening  of  restriction.s.  The 
18  bulls  which  were  allowed  to  cross  the  Texas  border  were  part 
of  a  large  shipment  from  Brazil  intended  for  sale  in  the  U.  S. 
TFie  questionable  circumstances  surrounding  the  importation 
have  led  to  accusations  thrown  back  and  forth  across  the  border 
and  have  made  the  affair  a  storm  center  of  an  international  con¬ 
troversy.  The  Brahman  bulls  are  more  or  less  the  innocent  victims 
of  a  broken  treaty  agreement  brought  to  a  head  by  an  outbreak 
of  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease  in  Mexico.  .^11  the  present  day 
stock  is  descended  from  not  more  than  230  early  importation*, 
of  which  only  25  were  females. 

“No’%  Said  The  Cattlemen 

Many  cattlemen  will  admit  that  they  had  to  overcome  a 
mighty  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of  Brahmans  and  the 
general  idea  of  mixing  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

“Ten  years  ago.”  says  Milt  R.  Thomas,  breeder  of  purebred 
red  Brahmans  of  Sarasota.  Florida,  “I  swore  one  would  never 
come  on  my  range.  I  saw  them  used  as  rodeo  outlaws.  I  thought 
of  them  as  wild  animals  fit  only  for  the  cirrus  tent.  I  did  not  like 
their  looks  nor  their  color.  But  after  two  years  when  I  saw  five 
to  six  hundred  pound  calves  out  of  native  knots  go  to  market  off 
of  grass,  not  the  equal  of  my  grass,  weighing  as  much  a*  two 
hundred  fifty  fxiunds  more  than  my  calves  from  the  same  type  of 
native  cows  and  from  the  best  Shorthorn  bulls  I  could  get,  I 
concluded  I  could  no  longer  afford  to  carry  a  prejudice  that  was 
costing  me  $25.00  a  calf.  The  lunacy  commission  was  ready  to 
e.xamine  me  when  I  bought  my  first  bull  for  $500.00.  In  five 
years,  on  537  calves,  this  one  bull  returned  me  a  premium  of 
$5,370.00  above  the  efforts  of  mv  next  best  bulls.” 


mental  feed  the  English  breeds  had  rejuvenated  the  industry  in 
the  less  humid  areas,  but  the  need  of  Gulf  Coast  cattlemen  was 
for  a  hardy,  cjuick-maturing  beef  that  would  withstand  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  heat  and  insects,  and  fini.sh  with  little  or  no  supplemental 
feeding  on  low  cost,  year-around  pasture.  In  this  the  breeds  of 
cattle  created  for  the  colder  climates  failed. 

Long  before  being  introduced  to  American  soil,  the  Zebu  of 
India  had  proved  to  be  profitable  in  the  sub-tropical  climates  of 
the  earth. 

Years  of  famine,  disease,  heat,  the  burden  of  the  plow  and  the 
struggle  to  survive  have  made  the  Zebu  strong  and  vigorous. 
Fhey  have  lived  where  only  the  strong  can  survive.  Because  they 
live  easily  where  other  cattle  fail,  because  they  are  strong  and 
adaptable  for  draught  work  as  well  as  for  milking  and  beef,  their 
pure  and  crossbred  offspring  are  used  in  .■\sia.  South  .America, 


The  Crosses 

.Approximately  66,000  Brahmans  in  .America  are  registered,  or 
eligible  for  registration,  five  hundred  thousand  have  one-half  or 
more  Brahman  blood,  and  there  are  one  hundred  thousand 
quarter-bloods.  Uncounted  thousands  of  more  distant  relatives 
roam  the  plains,  the  rice  fields,  the  swamps  and  the  desert. 

Practically  every  kind  of  cross  between  Brahmans  and  other 
breeds  of  cattle  have  been  made.  They  have  been  crossed,  back 
crossed,  double  crossed  and  crisscrossed.  Brahmans  plus  Here- 
fords.  Shorthorns,  and  .Angus  cattle  are  known  respectively  as 
Bradfords.  Brahorns  and  Brangus. 


THE  HALF-BLOOD  CROSS,  Angus  and  Brahman,  from  the  Norris  Ranch,  weighs  1040 
lbs.,  and  is  19  months  old.  The  Brahman  steer  weighs  1300  lbs.,  and  is  20  months  old. 


THE  BEEFMASTER  is  one  of  the  two  fixed  crosses  bred  in  Texas,  the  other  being  the 
Santa  Gertrudis.  These  Beefmaster  calves  average  7  Vi  months  old  and  564  lbs. 

THE  IMPORTATION  of  Red  Sindi  dairy  cattle  marks  the  start  of  U.  S.  D.  A.  experi¬ 
ments  to  develop  a  dairy  cow  for  the  deep  south.  Dr.  O.  E.  Reed  (left)  chief,  B.  D.  I. 


U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1361,  issued  in  1924, 
lists  a  few  of  the  most  noticeable  obser¬ 
vations  of  crossing  Brahmans  with  other 
breeds  of  cattle  as  follows: 

1.  Color.  The  half  breed  obtained  from 
crossing  a  purebred  Brahman  bull 
with  a  high  grade  Hereford  or  Short¬ 
horn  cow  is  likely  to  be  of  such 
color  marking  as  to  show  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  dam. 

2.  Resistance  to  ticks.  The  resistance  to 
ticks  and  other  parasites  by  purebred 
Brahman  cattle  and  even  a  very 
small  percentage  of  Brahman  blood 
is  largely  responsible  for  their  con¬ 
tinued  use. 

3.  Size.  The  average  weight  of  mature 
cows  in  the  coast  section  is  about  as 
follows : 

Natives,  650  to  700  pounds 

Grade  Herefords,  800  to  850 
pounds 

Grade  Shorthorns,  850  to  900 
pounds 

Brahmans  of  54  or  higher  grade 
in  good  flesh,  900  to  1,000 
pounds 

4.  The  cows  calve  regularly.  common 
ratio  where  Brahman  range  bulls  are 
used  is  one  bull  for  60  to  75  cows.  As 
high  a  percentage  of  calves  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  ratio  as  when  one 
range  bull  of  other  breeds  is  allotted 
for  25  to  30  cows. 

.A  series  of  crossbreeding  experiments 
were  made  on  a  cooperative  basis  be¬ 
tween  the  King  Ranch,  of  Kingville, 
Texas,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Texas  A.  and  M.  College. 
Tests  covering  a  period  from  1920  to  1929 
show  that  a  calf  by  a  Brahman  sire  weighs 
from  91  to  100  pounds  more  at  weaning 
time  than  a  calf  of  any  other  breed.  With 
all  things  being  equal  except  the  breeding, 
at  seven  months  the  average  weight  is  as 
follows: 

^  Table  13,  page  11  of  U.  S.  Bulletin  No. 
417) 

.Average  weight  of  Herefords  and 
.Shorthorns : 

Non-Brahman  1924-25  470  pounds 
Non-Brahman  1925-26  417  pounds 
Total  887  pounds 

.Average  weight  (887-^-2)  443.5  pounds 
•Average  weight  Brahman-Herefords 
and  Brahman-Shorthorns: 

Part  Brahman  1924-25  541  pounds 

Part  Brahman  1925-26  538  pounds 

Total  1079  pounds 

Average  weight  ( 1079^2)  539.5  pounds 
.After  120  days  of  feeding  the  part 
Brahman  steers  averaged  33.23  pounds 
more  edible  meat  to  the  steer.  Brahman- 
Herefords  and  Brahman-Shorthorns  car¬ 
casses  on  the  rail  in  the  packing  house 
averaged  58.51  pounds  heavier  than  the 
Herefords  and  Shorthorns  coming  from 
the  same  or  nearby  pastures  at  about 
seven  months  old.  The  Brahman  carcasses 
yielded  a  higher  per  cent  of  finely 
marbled  meat  with  less  waste  fat  and  a 
higher  dres.sing  per  cent  on  the  block,  but 
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THE  RED  BRAHMAN  heifer  munching  on  Milt  Thomas’  hot  is  Lady  in  Red,  who  brought 


top  price  of  $2100  at  the  1947  sales  at  Ocala,  Florida.  A  Brahman  likes  affection. 


Te.xas  got  the  jump  over  other  gulf 


states  in  Brahman  development  and  is 


twentv-five  years  ahead.  The  immense 


hauled  to  the  slaughter  house,  will  bring 


King  ranch  leads  the  way  with  its  fixed 


about  50^ ir  of  her  value,  this  same  cow 


type  Santa  Gertrudis  breed,  but  up  and 


bred  to  a  Brahman  bull  will  raise  one  or 


the  meat  was  slightly  coarser. 

.A  report  on  the  University  grade  herd 
in  southern  Louisiana  from  1930  to  1933 
on  weights  kept  from  birth  to  weaning 
shows  the  rate  of  gain  per  day  to  be: 

Brahman  crossbreed  calves 

1.86  pounds  per  day 

Non-Brahman  calves 

1.59  pounds  per  day 

In  1931-32 

One-half  Brahman  calves  weighed  over 
500  pounds  at  weaning 

One-quarter  Brahman  calves  weighed 
over  500  pounds  at  weaning 

Non-Brahman  calves  weighed  from  426 
to  471  pounds  at  weaning 

One-half  Brahman  yearling  heifers 
weighed  733  pounds 

Non-Brahman  yearling  heifers  weighed 
649  pounds 

The  1941  experiment  with  grade  year¬ 
ling  heifers  shows  the  grade  Brahmans 
made  much  more  rapid  gains  on  pasture 
alone  than  other  heifers.  Several  Brahman 
crossbreeds  made  over  300  pounds  gain 
on  grass  in  167  days,  or  practically  two 
pounds  per  day. 

“Strange  as  it  may  seem,”  says  E.  C. 
Stone,  editor  of  the  Brahman  Breeder- 
Feeder  Magazine,  “Brahman  calves  arc  a 
little  lighter  at  birth  than  the  average 
calves  from  Flerefords,  Shorthorns  and 
.Aberdeen  .Angus.  For  this  reason  there  is 
less  mortality  in  cows  and  heifers.” 

Question:  Wliat  Cross  Is  BesUn’ 

Since  every  owner  of  Brahman  cattle 
has  either  settled  on  his  own  particular 
goal  for  his  own  particular  type,  or  the 
discov’en,’  of  something  new  as  the  result 
of  experimental  breeding,  there  are 
many  different  systems  of  breeding  in 
progress  today. 

.After  eleven  years  of  experimental 
breeding  at  the  jeanerette  Experiment 
Station  in  Louisiana,  which  began  in 
1916,  best  results  as  measured  by  weight 
at  birth,  at  six  months,  and  two  years  in 
case  of  heifers,  were  obtained  by  crossing 
.Aberdeen  .Angus  cows  with  Brahman 
bulls,  backcrossing  the  first  generation 
halfbred  heifers  with  .Aberdeen  .Angus 
sires,  thereby  producing  V4  Brahman — 
?4  Angus. 

Many  commercial  breeders  began  with 
British  bred  or  native  cows  and  gradually 
built  up  their  herds  with  Brahman  bulls. 
Though  much  indiscriminate  breeding  was 
done  in  the  early  history  of  the  industry’ 
and  as  little  as  '/8  Brahman  blood  was 
considered  a  safeguard  against  heat  and 
disea.se,  better  animals  are  being  turned 
out  today  with  the  use  of  good  bulls  and 
a  higher  percentage  of  Brahman  blood 
in  crossing  with  all  breeds  of  cattle. 

Rralimans  In  Texas 

Manv  dairymen  have  found,  like  John 
Cosier,  Route  3,  Houston,  Texas,  that  cross¬ 
breeding  Brahman  and  Jersey  cattle  is 
profitable  in  marry  ways.  When  a  dairy 
cow  is  no  longer  profitable  for  milk  pro¬ 


down  the  coast,  and  slowly  infiltrating 
inland,  the  Brahman  is  displacing  all 
other  breeds. 

The  J.  D.  Hudgins  Ranch  of  Hunger- 
ford,  Texas,  has,  for  several  cow  genera¬ 
tions.  stressed  the  breeding  of  heavy,  beef 
type  Brahmans. 

From  the  original  importation  of  18 
purebred  heifers  and  70  bulls  in  1925,  Dr. 
William  States  Jacobs  of  Houston,  has 
kept  his  stock  pure.  He  has  weeded  out 
animals  with  bad  dispositions  and  ques¬ 
tionable  lines  of  conformation,  and  has 
added  increased  size  and  vigor  to  the 
powerful  blood  of  the  Brahman.  The 
blood  of  Maroto  and  Old  Bob,  famous 
breeding  sire  and  dam  of  the  original 
importation,  has  gone  into  most  of  the 
herds  of  the  south  and  many  Pan-.Ameri- 
can  countries. 

The  newly  organized  Pan-.American 
Zebu  .Association,  of  which  Mr.  Hogue 
Poole  of  Cotulla  is  President,  states  its 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


duction  she  will  raise  a  fine  Brahman 
calf.  While  the  average  dairy'  cow. 


two  calves  and  pay  for  herself. 

The  Santa  Gertrudis  cattle  of  King 
Ranch,  Texas,  are  the  result  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  scientific  breeding.  With  a 
foundation  of  %  Brahman  and  ^3  Short¬ 
horn,  they  reproduce  their  kind  and 
breed  true  to  color,  which  is  red.  The 
Santa  Gertrudis,  a  large,  vigorous,  blocky 
type,  is  now  considered  a  separate  breed. 

.As  early  as  1908  the  Lasater  Ranch  of 
Falfurrias,  Texas,  started  the  breeding 
system  from  which  the  present  day  Beef- 
master  Type  developed.  Beefmasters  are 
approximately  50^r  Brahman,  25''r  Here¬ 
ford  and  25''r  Shorthorn.  The  Beef- 
masters,  bred  for  weight  and  sold  by 
weight,  are  a  blended  strain  of  cattle  bred 
to  produce  choice,  quick  .uaturing,  heavy 
calves  at  eight  months  under  range  condi¬ 
tions  with  no  supplemental  feeding.  The 
head  of  the  herd,  the  Beefmaster  himself, 
weighs  1875  pounds  after  six  years  in 
ser\’ice  on  the  range  with  no  supplemental 
feeding. 
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ONE  OF  THE  CROSSBRED  DAIRY  COWS  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland.  Her  milk  and  butterfat  production  records  and  those  of  others  like  her  may  give  the 
answer  to  the  farmer’s  question,  “What  happens  when  I  cross  different  breeds  of  dairy  cows?" 
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The 

CROSSBRED  COW 

Focal  Point  of  a  Controversy,  Her  usefulness 
is  being  checked  at  the  Milk  Pail 


WHEN  the  talk  shifts  to  seed  corn  most  farmers  agree  that 
the  hybrids  arc  the  most  profitable  development  that  has 
taken  place  for  many  years.  Plant  a  grain  of  corn  and  you  have 
1,000  offspring  to  study  in  a  few  months.  But  developing  hybrid 
animals  brings  different  problems.  It  may  be  one,  two  or  three 
N-ears  before  an  animal  breeder  can  check  the  performance  of 
hybrid  offspring. 

There  have  been  some  genuine  succes.ses  with  hybrid  farm 
animals;  the  best  known  example,  of  course,  is  the  mule,  the 
result  of  mating  the  ass  to  the  horse  to  produce  a  rugged  draft 
animal.  In  the  last  decade,  other  hybrid  farm  animals  have  been 
accepted  by  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Minne¬ 
sota  No.  1  Hog,  the  result  of  mating  Tamworth  sows  to  a 
Landrace  boar,  was  bred  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  lean  carcass. 
Brangus,  Braford  and  Brahorn  cattle,  the  offspring  of  the 
Brahman  bull  mated  to  English  bred  cows,  are  beef  animals  that 
have  been  produced  to  resist  the  heat  and  insects  in  the  southern 
states.  Blue  Grass  Lambs  were  developed  by  mating  Hampshire 
cross  western  ewes  to  a  Southdown  ram,  to  produce  blocky. 
carly-market  lambs. 

But  to  tell  the  story  of  experiments  made  to  increase  milk 
production  among  dairy  cattle  by  crossing  breeds  is  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters.  Only  the  opening  pages  of  the  story  may  be 
told,  and  the  material  is  so  fresh  that  before  a  few  years  have 
gone  by,  the  pages  may  be  tom  out,  and  the  tale  begun  anew. 
Mondel  Vi’orked  Vi'ith  Pea» 

It  remained  for  an  .Austrian  monk,  working  and  thinking  in 
the  silence  of  the  monastery  at  Briinn.  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  VV’ar,  to  discover  the  laws  of  inheritance  which  since  have 
been  the  generating  force  of  the  science  of  genetics.  Johann 
Gregor  Mendel  had  much  of  the  precious  ingredient  of  research, 
time.  His  search  and  experimentation  were  thorough.  So  thorough 
was  the  report  of  his  eight  years’  work  which  he  published  in 
1866,  that  with  this  data  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the 
plant  and  animal  breeders  to  sit  down  and  figure  out:  (1)  the 
exact  number  of  different  forms  in  which  the  offspring  of  a 
hybrid  mating  would  appear,  (2)  the  arrangement  of  these 
different  forms  in  each  following  generation  and,  (3)  the 
mathematical  relationship  between  these  forms.  But  Mendel  was 
far  ahead  of  his  time,  and  his  report  lay  in  the  monastery  library 
collecting  dust  until  1900.  Then  a  parallel  course  of  research 
by  three  other  Europeans.  De  Vries,  Von  Tschermak  and  Cor- 
rens,  in  1900  brought  the  work  of  Mendel  to  light.  Since  that 
time  progress  in  genetics  has  been  rapid.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  benefit  to  mankind  that  has  come  about  by  the 
s|X'cific  knowledge  in  this  field.  Plants  have  been  the  recipient^ 

THE  CROSSBREEDING  EXPERIMENT  was  started  at  Beltsville  in 
1939.  Since  that  time  every  cow  has  been  checked  for  mil!; 
and  butterfat  production  under  dairy  conditions.  The  latest 
r^'ults  of  the  tests  are  given  in  tables  on  pages  57,  58  and  102. 


Over  a  year  has  )tune  by  since  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
f)epartment  of  .4){riculture  made  its  first  “Progress  Report”  on  the 
Crossbred  Dairy  Cattle  Experiment  being  conducted  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  .Maryland.  For  the  benefit  of  readers  who 
have  not  read  recent  reviews  of  the  Crossbred  Dairy  Experiment,  we 
should  point  out  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the 
government  work.  .Many  people  have  attacked  it.  Some  have  taken  neither 
the  time  nor  trouble  to  authenticate  their  facts,  nor  see  the  cattle  per¬ 
sonally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the  experiment  have  been 
given  wider  publicity  than  was  expected  or  deserved,  considering  the 
short  time  the  work  has  been  in  progress.  F.ARM  QUARTERLY  Editors 
have  visited  Beltsville;  they  watched  the  cattle  being  handled,  saw  the 
feeds,  studied  the  milk  records,  and  talked  to  the  herdsmen  who  work 
with  the  cows.  Calves,  including  those  of  fourth-cross,  were  observed. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  in  this  article  that  would 
induce  any  cattle  breeder  to  change  his  present  breeding  metliodi,  save 
for  the  sake  of  personal  experimentation. 


HER  FIRST  VISIT  to  the  photographer.  This  is  X-50,  a  three-breed  combination 
heifer  at  6  months.  Her  dam  was  X-7,  a  two-breed  crossbred  cow,  whose  dam  was 
a  Jersey  and  sire  was  o  Red  Done.  X-50's  sire  was  the  proved  Holstein  bull,  Number  966. 


ABOVE:  X-50  at  1  year  and  6  months.  BELOW:  at  2  years  when  she  was  starting  her  365 
day  record.  She  gave  16,186  pounds  of  milk,  with  643  pounds  of  butterfat,  which 
figures  3.97%  butterfat.  X-50’s  dam  gave  586  pounds  of  butterfat  in  365  days. 


of  by  far  the  most  intensive  research 
Xow,  with  the  possibilities  in  hybrid  ani¬ 
mal  research  as  ^rcat  as  or  greater  than 
with  plants,  the  work  is  being  picked  up 
at  the  stage  it  stood  30  years  ago  in 
|)lant  work. 

Hybrids  Have  \  igor 

.Among  genetictists  the  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  belief  is  that  when  good  animals  of 
different  breeds  are  crossed,  the  offspring 
frequently  have  more  vigor,  and  often  the 
ability  to  produce  more  abundantly. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  someone  got 
the  idea  that  by  crossing  dairy  breeds,  a 
more  vigorous  animal  could  be  developed 
that  would  give  more  milk  and  butterfat. 
The  idea  itself  is  not  new;  farmers  have 
always  done  it;  the  new  thing  about  the 
story  today  is  that  long-time,  controlled 
e.xperiments  are  under  way  to  see  if  this 
idea  has  any  merit.  Thirty-si.\  years  ago, 
a  college  first  tried  the  idea.  At  the 
Framingham,  Mass.,  Experiment  Station 
in  1911,  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cattle 
were  crossed.  These  animals  were  later 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois, 
where  studies  on  the  inheritance  of  fat 
and  other  milk  constituents  were  contin¬ 
ued  without  decisive  results. 

In  1912,  Cole  and  Fuller  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  crossed  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  with  .Angus  cattle  to  get  genetic 
data  about  the  crossing  of  breeds  that  had 
marked  differences.  Some  data  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  milk  production  results,  but 
they  were  not  conclusive. 

•At  the  Maine  station  in  1918,  Gowen 
crossed  .Angus  with  dair\-  cattle  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation.  Although  the  dairy  and 
beef  qualities  blended  to  a  fair  extent,  the 
dairy  type  hindquarters  and  the  beef  fore¬ 
quarters  tended  to  be  dominant  in  the 
hybrid  offspring.  Later  a  similar  e.xperi- 
ment  was  run  at  the  Alaska  station  to  get 
a  hardier  strain  of  dair\-  cattle  through 
crosses  between  Holsteins  and  Galloway 
breeds.  The  general  result  was  a  beefy 
dair\’  cow  with  greater  spring  of  rib  and 
more  flesh  than  the  Holsteins,  but  this  was 
about  all. 

“L’aflfaire  IMoiint  Hope” 

Older  dair\men  have  not  forgotten  the 
only  extensive  private  cros-s-breeding  ex¬ 
periments,  those  of  E.  Parmalee  Prentice. 

A  very  successful  lawyer,  he  was  once 
asked  by’  a  young  man,  “How  can  I  get 
ahead  quickly?” 

“The  two  best  methods,”  Prentice  re¬ 
plied,  “are  to  write  a  book,  or  marry  the 
boss’  daughter;  I  did  both.” 

And  Prentice  did  both  on  a  grand  scale. 
His  list  of  books  is  extensive,  the  last  one 
being  “.American  Dairy  Cattle”.  The 
boss’  daughter  he  married  was  a  Rocke¬ 
feller. 

Prentice  bought  a  purebred  dairy  herd 
for  his  Mount  Hope  Farm  at  Williams¬ 
burg,  Mass.  When  the  herd  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  he  thought  they  should  he  went 
back  to  the  Association  and  the  breeders  to 
get  some  adjustment.  Failing  in  this  he 


started  on  a  campaign  of  expcTiniental 
breeding  which  made  him  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  purebred  associations  for  over  a 
decade.  Being  a  very’  wealthy  man  he  took 
advertisements  in  the  breed  papers  to 
point  out  the  shortcomings  of  purebreds 
and  the  breed  associations.  Dr.  Goodale,  a 
geneticist,  was  part  of  the  stafT  at  Mount 
Hope  and  a  great  many  crossbred  cattle 
became  a  part  of  the  herd.  Prentice  lec¬ 
tured  before  dairy  groups  all  over  the 
country  telling  how  well  his  crossbreds 
were  working  out.  He  founded  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Dairy  Cattle  Club,  and  stimulated 
thinking  among  cattle  breeders.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  data  dealing  with  the 
results  at  Mount  Hope  were  never  pub¬ 
lished.  The  last  word  coming  from  Mount 
Hope  in  regard  to  its  publication  was, 
“We  hope  to  get  around  to  it  some  day.” 

Some  men’s  brains  work  only  on  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  the  various  cow  breed  associa¬ 
tions  are  now  offering  plenty  of  criticism 
to  the  cross-breed  e.xperiments  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  College  professors,  who  have  been 
active  in  dairy  industry  research,  have  also 
been  among  those  who  have  spoken  out 
against  it. 

Dr.  Yapp  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
characterized  the  work  as  “the  dissipation 
of  good  blood  in  a  half-baked  experiment.” 
According  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
at  Rockford,  Illinois,  where  he  made  this 
statement.  Dr.  Yapp  did  not  elaborate  in 
anv  greater  detail. 

The  Beltsville  Experinieiil 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  cross¬ 
breeding  experiment  with  dairy  cattle  was 
started  at  The  Research  Center  at  Belts¬ 
ville  in  1939  under  the  direction  of  M.  H. 
Fohrman,  Head,  Division  of  Dair\’  Cattle 
Breeding,  Feeding  and  Management  In¬ 
vestigations,  and  Ollie  E.  Reed,  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industr\\  These  are  the 
same  men  who  are  responsible  for  super¬ 
vision  and  direction  of  the  tine  purebred 
Holstein  and  Jersey  herds  at  Beltsville. 
Incidentally,  the  Holstein  herd  finished 
second  on  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Honor  Roll  in  194.3  with  516  points 
for  26  animals. 

Fohrman,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  cattle, 
is  a  middle  size,  dry-witted  and  unemo¬ 
tional  man.  He  divides  his  time  between 
Beltsville  and  Washington.  His  office  in 
.Agriculture  Building  in  the  city  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  a  research  library'  and  a  statis¬ 
tician’s  workshop.  Now  over  50,  Fohrman 
has  mellowed  less  than  most  men.  A  man 
with  a  critical  mind,  he  feels  that  the  pure- 
breed  associations  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  give  aid  to  commercial  dairymen  by  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  “proven  bulls  rather 
than  fashionable  pedigrees.” 

We  asked  him,  “How  did  the  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  get  into  cross-breeding.” 

“Our  decision  to  start  the  cross-breed¬ 
ing  experiment  was  carefully  considered,” 
answered  Fohrman,  thumbing  through  his 
files  to  pull  out  a  letter.  “For  some  time 
people  had  been  writing  the  department 


for  information  on  cross-breeding.  Typi¬ 
cal  of  the  letters  we  received  was  one 
from  a  county  agent  in  New  York  State. 
He  wrote,  ‘I  have  commercial  dairymen 
who  want  to  use  a  white  face  beef  bull  on 
their  dairy  cattle  in  hopes  of  getting  a 
better  price  for  their  cull  and  bull  calves. 
What  shall  I  tell  them?’  There  wasn’t 
much  information  available  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  you  cross-breed  dairy  cows.  Up 
to  this  time,  most  of  the  writing  had  been 
in  the  vein  of  caution  against  it.  The  most 


frequently  repeated  warnings  had  been 
that  if  Holstein  and  Jerseys  were  inter- 
mated,  the  resulting  offspring  would  pro¬ 
duce  Jersey  quantity  and  Holstein  quality 
of  milk.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  may  be 
true  with  random  bred  animals  of  these 
two  breeds.  Holstein  quantity  and  Jersey 
quality  of  milk  are  as  likely  to  occur  as  the 
reverse,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  hy¬ 
brid  animals  we  know  now  will  produce  at 
a  middle  point  between  the  two  breeds  for 
both  milk  and  percentage  of  butterfat.” 


THIS  IS  PAUL  B.  STRICKLER  of  Grassley  Farm,  near  Waterford,  Virginia,  with  one 
of  the  crossbred  cows  which  the  U.S.D.A.  has  loaned  out  to  commercial  dairy 
forms.  Strickler  is  enthusiastic  about  his  crossbreds  and  says,  "If  a  bull  has  a 
group  of  daughters  producing  more  than  their  dams,  that’s  all  I  need  to  know.” 

PRODUCTION  RECORDS  OF  CROSSBRED  3-BREED  COMBINATION  COWS 

Cow  Breed  Combination  .Actual  Production 

\o.  and  number  of  dam  _  .Age  Remarks  Sire 

Milk  Butteifat 

Pounds  Pet  Pounds  A'  M  No. 


Sired  by  Holstein  Bulls: 

X-SORDXJ  X-7) . 16,186  ;b97  64;t  1  11  966 

X-57  RD  X  J  (X-18) .  3,320  5.33  177  3  8  Incomplete,  65  davs  966 

X-62  RD  X  J  (X-29) . 16,862  3.92  661  1  II  966 

X-69  RD-J  X  H  (X-39) . 13,954  4.27  596  2  1  Incomplete,  336  davs  966 

X-78  RD  X  G  (X-21) .  3,951  4.41  174  2  5  Incomplete,  1 14  davs  966 

X-82  RD  X  J  (X-10) .  2,032  4.60  94  2  6  Incomplete,  43  davs  966 

X-88  J-RD  X  H  (X-48) .  1,993  4.64  92  2  3  Incomplete,  43  davs  966 

X-90  RD  X  J  (X-18)  3,113  4.92  153  2  0  Incomplete,  91  days  966 

1 1  more  to  calve. 

Sired  by  Red  Dane  Bulls: 

X-39  J  X  H  (X-3) . 13,992  4.35  609  I  II  D-501 

X-54  J  X  H  (X-17) . 16,500  4.16  686  1  11  D-501 

X-55  H  X  G  (X-16) . 15,284  4.47  684  2  1  D-501 

X-60  H  X  G  (X-26) . 15,036  3.98  598  1  11  D-501 

X-65HXJ(X-5) . 12,896  4.67  602  1  11  D-501 

X-66  II  X  G  (X-28) . 16,029  4.45  714  1  11  D-501 

X-68  J  X  H  (X-35) . 10,545  5.09  537  2  3  Incomplete,  300  davs  D-501 

X-71  H  X  J  (X-38) . 11,926  4.62  552  2  0  Incomplete,  331  davs  D-501 

X-75  H  X  J  (X-20) .  9,864  5.19  512  1  11  Incomplete,  305  days  D-501 

X-79  J  X  H  (X-17) .  2,675  5.02  134  2  5  Incomplete,  93  days  D-501 

15  more  to  calve. 

Sired  by  Jersey  Bulls: 

X-48  RD  X  H  (X-14) . 12.668  5.07  643  2  0  1114 

X-77  H  X  RD  (X-15) .  9.8.5f»  4.24  418  2  0  Incomplete,  287  days  1114 

X-81  RD  X  H  (X-23) .  8,667  4.83  418  1  11  Incomplete,  275  davs  1114 

X-83  RD  X  H  (X-22) .  7,451  4.88  364  2  0  Incomplete,  216  davs  1114 

X-89  RD  X  H-H  X  J  (X-49)  3,837  5.37  206  1  11  Incomplete,  1 38  days  1114 

6  more  to  calve. 

Siifd  bv  Red  Dane  X  Holstein  Bull: 

X-49  H  X  J . 14,082  4.68  658  2  0  X120 

1  more  to  calve. 


Sired  b\  Red  Dane-Jer.sey  X  Holstein  Bull: 

3  daughters  of  X-179  to  calve. 

Sired  by  Red-Holstein  X  Guernsev  Bull 
9  daughters  of  X-191  to  calve. 

COMPLETED  RECORD  SUMM  ARY 

10  3-Breed  Crosses  average .  14,953  4  37  650 

10  2-Breed  Dams  average . 13,143  4.36  597 

Difference  .  ~  1,810  —  .19  53 

Number  daughters  better  than  dams  8  3  9 

*)8 


tlxperiiiUMil  Slurtts  In  1939 

With  the  supjxirt  of  Henr\’  A.  Wallace, 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  cross¬ 
breeding  c.xperinient  was  started,  ‘‘to  ex¬ 
plore  the  fieJd  of  cross-breeding  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  and  to  develop  useful  information,”  to 
(|uote  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Another  of  the  aims 
was  to  "create  a  new  breed  of  cLiiry  cat¬ 
tle,  red  in  color.”  This  color  was  selected 
because  red  culls  and  calves  bring  better 
money  on  the  western  beef  markets.  It  was 
hojK-xl  this  new  strain  would  be  rugged, 
and  large  and  have  the  milking  ability  of 
the  best  dairy  brt'eds. 

Since  only  3%  of  the  dairy  cows  in  this 
country’  arc  registered,  cros.s-breeding  has 
been  practiced  in  a  haphazard  way  as  a 
matter  of  survival  by  many  farmers  who 
own  the  remaining  97%  of  the  dair>'  cat¬ 
tle.  The  questions  coming  from  these  men 
gave  the  research  staff  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
the  principal  objective  of  the  experiment, 
‘‘to  explore  the  field  of  cross-breeding  so 
that  some  sound  recommendations  could 
be  made  from  long-time  records  for  those 
who  insist  on  tr\ing  something  new.” 

•According  to  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  figures, 
the  prc.sent  average  yearly  yield  for  all 
dairy  cattle  in  United  States  is  4,578 
pounds  of  milk  and  182  pounds  of  butter- 
fat.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  aver¬ 
age  owner  of  commercial  dairy’  cattle 
would  be  interested  in  anything  that 
shows  promise  of  giving  him  improved 
milk  and  butterfat  production. 

Cross-breeding  Isn’t  !New 

A  geneticist  defines  cross-breeding  as  a 
form  of  out-breeding,  which  is  the  mating 
of  unrelated  animals  of  different  color, 
type  and  propensities.  And  this  form  of 
breeding  has  been  practiced  by  many 
farmers,  with  varv’ing  results.  The  farmer 
who  starts  to  “grade-up”  his  herd  of  non¬ 
descript  cows  by  using  purebred  sires,  of 
some  standard  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  is 
using  cross-breeding.  He  uses  the  germ 
plasm  of  the  purebred  sire  to  breed  his 
common  cows,  hoping  to  get  greater  out¬ 
ward  uniformity  as  well  as  better  produc¬ 
tion.  He  may  have  Jersey  type  grade  cows 
which  he  breeds  to  a  purebred  Jersey  bull, 
or  he  may  use  a  Guernsey  bull,  hoping  to 
develop  a  Guernsey  type  grade  herd. 

His  chances  of  accomplishing  this  with 
a  purebred  sire  are  greater  because  pure- 
breds  have  been  selected  for  generations 
to  fix  and  transmit  specific  qualities  of 
milk  and  butterfat  production. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Wallace  and  the 
research  men  were  influenced  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  success  of  hybrid  corn  and  other 
examples  of  what  “heterosis,”  or  hybrid 
vigor,  could  do  for  animals  and  plants. 

But  the  path  of  research  backs  and  fills, 
never  going  forward  in  a  straight,  unwav¬ 
ering  line.  One  of  the  original  goals,  of 
creating  a  new  breed  of  red  dairy  cattle, 
has  been  side-tracked  because  the  empha¬ 
sis  has  been  put  on  the  checking  of  the 
production  records  of  the  second  and 
third-cross  hybrids,  without  regard  for  the 
color  line. 


Irora  the  mating  of  two  brcodv  HoL»U;in» 
and  Jerseys,  for  example — were  mated  to 
the  Red  Dane  sire  for  the  three-breed 
crosses.  The  resulting  three-breed  females 
in  this  case  are  then  mated  to  either  a 
Jersey  or  Holstein  proved  sire  in  a  second 
round  of  the  three  breeds. 

All  crossbred  females  are  weighed  and 
measured  periodically,  and  their  producing 
ability  is  determined  in  the  first  lactation 
period  under  uniform  environmental  con¬ 
ditions.  They  are  bam  fed  during  the  first 
lactation  period  because  pastures  at  Belts- 
ville  vary  with  weather  conditions  and  also 
because  the  beneficial  effects  of  pasture 
grass  would  not  come  to  all  cows  at  the 
same  stage  of  lactation.  The  cows  are  fas¬ 
tened  in  stall  ties,  but  in  good  weather  they 
are  turned  out  in  a  dr\'  lot  for  a  short  time 
(Continued  on  page  1021 


In  tracing  the  course  of  the  experiment 
at  Beltsville,  Fohrman  says,  “We  started 
cross-breeding  in  1939  and  worked  along 
quietly  to  observe  results  under  controlled 
conditions.  Our  proved  sire  work  with 
pure  bred  cattle  had  convinced  us  that 
much  could  be  accomplished  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  production  genes  through 
the  use  of  sires  that  had  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  transmit  producing  ability 
to  their  offspring.  W  hen  word  was  spread 
by  visitors  about  the  results  we  were  hav¬ 
ing,  it  was  decided  to  release  a  progress 
report  on  May  13,  1946.  At  that  time,  we 
had  about  50  females  of  two  and  three- 
breed  crosses  that  had  come  into  produc¬ 
tion.  All  of  the  animals  had  been  under 
uniform  environmental  conditions  while 
undergoing  jiroduction  tests.  In  this  re¬ 
port  no  broad  recojnmendations  for  pro¬ 
miscuous  cross-breeding  were  made.  The 
ability  to  produce  milk  and  butterfat  at  a 
high  level  is  a  characteristic  which  is  in¬ 
herited  by  dairy  cattle.  A  heifer  whi^h  is 
endowed  with  that  ability  from  both  her 
sire  and  her  dam  will  be  able  to  produce 
well  despite  the  difference  in  color  or 
breed  of  her  parents.  The  records  of  the 
crossbred  cattle  have  been  published  on 
the  basis  on  which  they  are  made,  three 
milkings  a  day  for  365  days.  The  Bureau 
of  Dairv  Industry  has  strongly  advocated 
the  method  of  publishing  milk  records  on 
the  same  basis  on  whi^'h  they  are  made,  to 
avoid  the  use  of  correction  factors.” 

Tlie  Fountlation  Animals 

.All  the  foundation  females  used  in  the 
Beltsville  experiment,  were  of  known  pro¬ 
ducing  ability’.  The  transmitting  ability  of 
the  males  had  been  proved.  It  was  felt  that 
blending  this  proved  stock  might  bring 
forth  the  hybrid  vigor  that  results  from 
crossing  breeds  of  plants  and  animals. 

Four  dairv  breeds  were  included  in  the 


experiment:  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Guern¬ 
seys,  and  Red  Danes.  Foundation  females 
were  brought  to  Beltsville  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  field  station  herds,  where  the 
proved-sire  system  of  breeding  has  been  in 
use  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Holsteins 
were  from  Huntley,  Montana,  and  the 
Mandan,  North  Dakota,  stations;  the  Jer¬ 
seys  from  the  Lewisburg,  Tennessee  sta¬ 
tion;  and  the  Guernseys  from  the  Sandhill, 
South  Carolina  station.  Females  of  the 
Red  Dane  breed  were  available  at  Belts¬ 
ville,  as  were  sires  of  the  Holstein,  Jersey, 
and  Red  Dane  breeds. 

The  major  plan  of  the  experiment  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  usual  pattern  of  cross¬ 
breeding,  in  that  it  called  for  continuous 
introduction  of  new  genes  (units  of  inheri¬ 
tance)  through  the  use  of  proved  sires  of 
the  various  breeds.  The  females  resulting 


BELOW:  A  port  of  the  Beltsville  cross-bred  dairy  herd  entering  the  barns.  They 
are  barn  fed  and  are  turned  out  in  the  dry  lot  for  exercise  on  good  days. 
The  barns  are  not  heated  and  the  cows  are  all  milked  by  hand,  three  times  daily. 


AVER.\GE 

FOR  365  MILKING  D.\YS 

GROUPS 

POUNDS  OF 
BUTTERF.\T 

POUNDS 

OF  MILK 

PER  CENT  OF 
BUTTERFAT 

(»roup  No.  1  (Foundation  Cows) 
Purebred  cows  (Holstein, 
Jersey  and  Guernsey) 

477 

11,119 

4.37 

GROUP  No.  2 

First  Cross  (Group  No.  1 
cows  crossed  with  purebred 
bulls  of  breed  other  than 
own ) 

588 

12,983 

4.56 

CROUP  No.  3 

Second  Cross  (Group  No.  2 
cows  crossed  with  purebred 
bulls) 

650 

14,953 

4.37 

Kinq  of  the  Hanqe  and  the 
Ranchmen’s  Best  Utility  Hnrse 


A  S  EARL^’  AS  1630  the  village  fathers  of  the  towns  of 
Charleston  and  Richmond  had  the  problem  of  wild  youth 
on  their  hands.  One  way  the  boys  let  off  steam  was  to  chase  wild 
cattle  down  the  dusty  streets  and  into  any  convenient  “cow-pen”. 

.Mready  a  name  had  been  coined  for  them,  “cow-boys”;  and 
this  was  not  entirely  complimentary.  On  their  fast,  deep-barrelled 
horses  they  could  make  a  pivot  on  a  dime,  or  at  any  rate,  short 
enough  to  make  a  dashing  greeting  to  any  pretty  girl  who  hajj- 
pened  to  be  on  the  street.  The  horses  they  rode  became  known 
as  “Quarter  Horses”  because  of  their  speed  at  a  quarter  mile 
run.  Quarter  mile  horse  races  were  popular  and  by  1690  large 
purses  were  being  offered  in  \’irginia. 

The  Quarter  Horse  came  to  this  country  from  England  and 
was  ?n  established  breed  ahead  of  the  Thoroughbred.  In  his  breed¬ 
ing  here  he  has  undoubtedly  picked  up  some  Spanish  blood  as 
well  as  some  Thoroughbred.  Quarter  Horse  people  think  that 
it  is  possible  that  the  Morgan  Horse  is  a  Quarter  Horse.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  a  similarity  in  conformation. 

One  of  the  first  stockmen  to  become  interested  in  Quarter 
Horses  was  William  (Billy)  Anson  of  Christoval,  Texas.  He  came 
from  an  aristocratic  English  family,  and  like  many  of  the  younger 
sons  of  the  nobility,  came  to  America  in  the  last  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  make  his  fortune  and  live  the  frontier  life 
The  British  Government  commissioned  him  to  buy  horses  durinc 
the  Boer  NVar.  and  while  he  was  doing  this  he  was  so  impressed 
with  Quarter  Horses  he  saw.  that  he  bought  a  number  for  his 
Head-of-the-River  Ranch  on  the  Concho.  A  number  of  his  horse^' 
bore  the  stamp  of  “Steel  Dust”,  which  to  a  Quarter  Horseman 
is  like  the  Jensen  Acorn  on  silver.  His  breeding  did  much  to  de¬ 
velop  the  present  type  of  horse. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Quarter  Horses  have  been  working 
with  cattle,  and  to  the  ranchmen  of  the  Southwest  they  ha\c 
come  to  be  the  most  valuable  utility  breed.  They  are  animaK 
with  great  endurance  and  endowed  with  natural  cow-sense.  -At 
cutting-in  the  herd  the  Quarter  Horse  can  out-smart  the  wildest 
'and  most  agile  steer.  For  roping  he  has  the  speed  to  overhaul  and 
the  knack  to  “bust”  the  toughest  renegade.  He  has  to  be  tough 
to  take  the  jerk  of  a  1400  pound  steer  at  the  business  end  of  rope 
.And  he  can  do  it  all  day  long! 

.As  a  breed  average  he  rarely  stands  higher  than  fifteen  handN. 
but  because  of  his  stocky  build  he  often  weighs  1200  pounds 
Typical  Quarter  Horse  characteristics  are  small,  alert  ears,  a 
heavily  muscled  thigh  and  forearm,  short  legs  that  are  firmK 
jointed,  with  the  knee  and  pastern  close  together.  The  stud  books 
of  the  .American  Quarter  Horse  Association,  .Amarillo,  Texas, 
show  that  the  color  scheme  runs  about  the  same  as  in  other 
breeds,  e.xcept  for  a  lO^r  registration  of  dun  coats,  which  is  high 
compared  to  other  horses. 

In  eighteen  of  our  forty-eight  states,  which  account  for  about 
half  of  the  area  of  the  country,  there  is  a  carpet  of  great  wealth 
covering  the  ground.  It  is  fine,  most-of-the-year  forage.  To  con¬ 
vert  this  to  man’s  use  it  must  be  turned  into  flesh;  steers  and  sheep 
do  this  willingly.  To  manage  these  animals  neither  a  car  nor  an 
airplane  can  be  used  effectively  in  the  rough  country.  For  this 
work  the  Quarter  Horse  and  his  offspring  will  continue  to  be 
indispensable  as  long  as  the  hills  endure. 

Raymond  Hollinosivorth. 


A  FENCE  is  a  \%ail  around  a  field.  Its 
chief  function  is  to  keep  your  ani¬ 
mals  in  and  your  neighbor’s  animals  out. 
It  may  be  a  thing  of  beauty  or  an  eye¬ 
sore;  it  may  be  permanent,  semi¬ 
permanent,  or  just  enduring  enough  to 
last  until  you  can  get  your  wheat  crojj 
cut. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of 
fences  are  major  farm  jobs.  Anything  to 
lighten  this  job  is  as  welcome  as  a  rain 
on  a  hot  August  day.  That’s  why  the 
application  of  electricity  to  the  fence 
situation  has  caught  on  with  farmers. 
It  does  keep  your  stock  in  and  keejjs 
intruders  out. 

On  the  other  hand  electric  fence  is  not. 
nor  was  it  intended  to  be,  a  universal 
fence.  It  approaches  that  in  some  cases 
but  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  a 
permanent  line  fence,  it  is  certainly  more 
functional  than  beautiful  and  it  requires 
attention  from  time  to  time. 


it  has  the  faults  of  all  mechanical 
gadgets  and  it  fails  at  times  for  the 
same  rea.sons  that  your  automobile  or 
tractor  fail  at  times;  it  won’t  turn  a 
sheep  in  full  fleece  unless  he’s  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  it,  and  it  is  not  wholly  successful 
in  ver\-  dry  weather. 

But  when  its  good  points  are  weighed 
against  its  shortcomings  the  vote  never¬ 
theless  goes  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
electric  fence.  The  main  thing  is  to 
understand  its  limitations  and  then  go 
ahead  from  there  to  use  all  its  fine 
advantages  as  a  farm  tool. 

The  Controller 

John  H.  Wilson  of  Mukwonago,  Wis¬ 
consin,  is  typical  of  the  modern  farmer  to 
whom  the  electric  fence  controller  has 
become  an  hnportant  farm  tool.  His  160 
acre  mechanized  farm  employs  such  up  to 
date  equipment  as  an  electric  barn 
cleaner,  silo  unloader.  Seaman  Rototiller, 


three  tractors  and  a  new  ultra  modern 
milk  house.  .-Ml  of  his  fences  are  com¬ 
pletely  electrified — have  been  since  1936. 
His  60  head  of  Holsteins,  13  purebred 
Belgian  horses  and  Poland  China  hogs  are 
quite  content  to  stay  away  from  the 
charged  wire.  He  sums  up  what  he  thinks 
of  electric  fencing  in  these  words: 

“We’d  find  it  hard  to  get  along  without 
our  electric  fence.  It’s  the  field  separating 
and  management  ttx)l  that  works  best  with 
mechanized  farming.’’ 

According  to  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census 
figures  the  average  production  of  electric 
fence  controllers  has  been  over  400,000 
units  annually  since  1942.  The  combined 
controller  and  accessory  dollar  volume  is 
approaching  the  $12,000,000.00  a  year 
mark. 

How  well  the  electric  fence  serves  the 
farmer  centers  around  his  understanding 
of  how  to  choose  and  operate  the  con¬ 
troller,  because  most  failures  can  be 
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The  C<»iitr4»ller  is  the  Key 
t4»  the  effieieiit  tlperatioii 
4»f  y4»ur  Eleetrie  Feiiee 


traced  to  controller  iniMnanagenient.  1  he 
ready  acceptance  of  electric  fencing 
immediately  following  its  first  commer¬ 
cial  appearance  in  1934  resulted  in  up¬ 
wards  of  200  different  makes  of  con¬ 
trollers  by  the  end  of  1938.  The  same 
claims  as  to  safety’,  effectiveness  and 
dependability  were  made  for  all  of  them 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wide  range 
of  prices  (from  $1.95  to  $40.00)  indi¬ 
cated  that  not  all  of  them  were  of  equal 
quality. 

It  is  little  wondei  that  the  average 
farmer  experienced  difficulty  in  deter¬ 
mining  which  of  the  many  controllers 
available  was  the  right  one  for  his  job. 
Considerable  uncertainty  still  exists  in 
the  minds  of  many  farmers — thousands 
of  disappointments  occur  evcr\’  fencing 
season  because  the  equipment  being  used 
is  not  right  for  the  job.  Understand  con¬ 
trollers  and  you’ll  understand  what  your 
electric  fence  can  and  cannot  do. 

Types  of  Controllers 

Electric  fence  controllers  may  be 
divided  into  four  distinct  types: 

No.  1 — 6-volt  Battery  Ty’pe 

No.  2 — Combination  Highline  or  Bat¬ 
tery  ty’pe 

No.  3 — Rectifier  and  Condenser  Tvix*. 
(Two  ty|jes — (a)  maintains  con¬ 
stant  potential  on  fence;  dis¬ 
charges  when  fence  is  contacted 
(b)  has  trigger  tube  and  trans¬ 
former  which  delivers  intermit¬ 
tent  shock. 

IF  A  FENCE  will  hold  a  goat  it  will  hold 
anything.  A  preliminary  lesson  to  teach 
respect  for  the  wire  will  eliminate  most 
of  the  trouble  with  breaking  out. 


No.  4 — .Alternating  Current  Type 
The  effectiveness  of  each  type  is 
determined  by  the  kind  of  shock  delivered 
to  the  fence.  Since  the  principal  cause 
of  electric  fence  failures  is  current  leak¬ 
age,  or  shorts,  (resulting  from  vegetation 
touching  the  wire,  moisture  on  insulators 
or  posts,  cracked  or  broken  insulators, 
etc.)  the  most  effective  type  of  con¬ 
troller  is  that  which  will  stand  the  greatest 
amount  of  leakage  and  still  retain  an 
effective  shock  on  the  fence. 

An  important  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind 
is  this:  the  extent  of  leakage  on  a  fence 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  voltage  used. 
On  the  average  fence  there  are  bound 


to  be  leakage  paths  to  the  ground.  The 
higher  the  voltage  output  of  the  con¬ 
troller  the  greater  the  leakage  will  be. 
Compare  the  fence  to  a  leaky  hose — as 
the  water  pressure  is  increased,  the  loss 
through  the  leaks  becomes  more  serious. 
On  any  electric  fence,  voltage  is  the 
pressure — if  it  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
the  leakage  will  be  proportionately  les' 
serious. 

The  voltage  outputs  of  the  four  types 
arc: 

No.  1 — 6-volt  Battery'  Type:  A  high 
voltage  output  is  inherent  with  this  in¬ 
ductive  discharge  type.  Peak  voltages  of 
battery  controllers  range  from  a  mini- 
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mum  of  8000  volts  to  os  high  as  30,000  volts.  For  comparison,  look 
at  precautions  taken  to  prevent  leakage  on  the  ordinary  rural  dis¬ 
tribution  line — covered  wire,  skirt  insulators,  wooden  pegs  and 
cross  arms.  \  ct  the  voltage  carried  on  these  lines  is  only  about 
2200  volts.  Obviously  then,  the  high  voltage  outputs  of  battery 
controllers  are  subject  to  hca\y  leakage  on  the  average  farm  fence. 
This  is  a  good  type  for  farms  not  supplied  with  highline  current 
and  for  ver\-  distant  fields. 

No.  2 — Combination  Highline  or  Battery  Type;  The  voltage 
output  of  such  controllers  is  identical  to  that  of  battery  con¬ 
trollers,  since  combination  controllers  are  merely  battery  con¬ 
trollers  equipped  with  power  packs  to  permit  them  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  from  the  highline.  The  best  place  for  this  is  on  a  farm 
where  the  controller  is  operated  from  a  highline  part  of  the 
time  and  from  a  six-volt  batter\-  part  of  the  time.  This  is  not 
always  practical. 

No.  3 — Rectifier  and  Condenser  Type:  There  are  in  reality 
two  types  of  Type  3.  One  type  consists  of  a  simple  rectifier  circuit 
and  condenser  and  maintains  a  constant  potential  on  the  fence 
and  discharges  when  the  fence  is  contacted.  The  second  type  also 
consists  of  a  rectifier  and  condenser,  but  in  addition  has  a  trigger 
tube  and  transformer  which  delivers  an  intermittent  shock  to  the 
fence.  Both  these  types  are  dilTerent  from  the  alternating  current 
type  (No.  4)  which  delivers  single  wave  impulse  to  the  fence.  No. 
3  units  operate  entirely  from  110-volt  alternating  current,  but 
deliver  a  capacity  discharge  to  the  fence  which  is  quite  similar 
to  the  inductive  discharge  of  battery  controllers.  .Apparently  this 
tyjje  was  developed  to  provide  an  inexpensive  highline  controller. 
In  effectiveness  it  compares  with  the  battery  type  rather  than  the 
highline  type. 

None  of  the  three  above  mentioned  types  of  controllers  are 
suitable  for  extensive  fencing  but  they  do  a  good  job  on  relatively 
short,  well  insulated  fences.  Some  of  the  first  type  controllers  are 
made  with  what  the  trade  calls  “a  large  capacitor.”  They  can 
deliver  a  severe,  high  voltage  shock.  They  arc  not  recommended. 

No.  4 — .Alternating  Current  Type:  These  controllers,  of  which 
there  are  several  brands,  operate  from  110- volt  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  exclusively.  They  differ  from  combination  and  tube  type 
controllers  in  that  they  actually  deliver  alternating  current  to  the 
fence.  The  highline  current  is  transformed,  by  means  of  specially 
designed  transformers,  to  safe  proportions.  The  voltage  is 
increased  just  enough  to  provide  the  necessar\-  pressure  and  the 
amperage  is  reduced  to  make  the  shock  safe. 

The  voltage  delivered  by  this  type  of  controller  rarely  exceeds 
2000  volts  R.  M.  S.  value  (the  electrical  engineer’s  terminology 
for  average  alternating  current  voltage  value) .  The  other  types, 
mentioned  above,  deliver  outputs  in  excess  of  8000  volts  peak 
voltage.  It  is  because  of  these  relatively  low- voltage  outputs  that 
the  alternating  current  type  controllers  will  sustain  more  leakage 
than  the  other  types. 

Consequently,  the  farmer  who  plans  rather  extensive  use  of 
electric  fencing  will  find  the  alternating  current  type  controller 
much  more  satisfactory’ — the  shock  is  more  effective  and  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  leakage  than  the  shock  of  the  other  types.  The  draw¬ 
backs  are  that  the  controller  is  not  portable  and  must  be  installed 
indoors  near  the  power  source.  It  is  higher  in  price. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  such  controllers  rarely  exceeds  10  to 
15  cents  per  month,  even  if  they  are  used  24  hours  a  day. 

DANGERS:  Under  no  circumstances  should  home-made 
highline  devices  be  used.  Each  year  such  contrivances  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  deaths  of  10  to  14  persons  and  hundreds  of  valuable 
animals.  Recognized  authorities  the  country'  over  have  warned 
against  the  use  of  unsafe  equipment.  It’s  the  home-made  gadget 
that  has  given  the  electric  fence  its  bad  repute  as  an  executioner 
of  humans  and  animals. 

Prof.  D.  E.  Wiant  of  the  Agricultural  Engineers  Dept,  of 
Michigan  State  College  in  a  bulletin  Issued  in  1944  says:  “Elec¬ 
tric  fences  of  a  safe  type  and  properly  installed  have  demon- 

THIS  NEW  TYPE  of  electric  fence  post  holds  firmly  in  the 
ground,  insulators  con  be  quickly  fitted,  and  it  can  be 
easily  moved.  Excellent  for  supplementing  existing  fence. 
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strated  their  worth  in  efficient  farm  oper¬ 
ation.  Take  no  chance  with  home-made 
electric  fence  equipment.  To  prevent  need¬ 
less  tragedies  or  loss  of  valuable  livestock  it 
is  imperative  that  farmers  install  only 
equipment  that  is  known  to  be  safe  and 
bears  a  National  Underwriters’  Seal  of 
Approval.” 

C.  L.  Hamilton,  Agricultural  Engineer 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  published  in  the  Farm  Safety  Review, 
said:  “The  simple  precaution  of  selecting 
an  approved  fence  controller  will  elimi¬ 
nate  needless  tragedies  and  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  livestock.  Low  cost  should  not  be  the 
determining  factor  because  unsafe  equip¬ 
ment  is  cheap  to  build.  Even  well  manu¬ 
factured  equipment  must  be  used  carefully 
and  installed  correctly  with  adequate 
grounding  and  protection  from  lightning. 
Reputable  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
make  their  equipment  as  safe  as  possible, 
and  provide  a  fence  that  will  restrain 
livestock.” 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
established  regulations  for  electrically 
charged  fences  and  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories,  Inc.  has  established  rigid 


EVERY  FARM  has  a  tough  guy  like  this  who  will  go  through  or  over  the  stoutest  fence. 
One  taste  of  on  electric  shock  teaches  him  profound  respect  for  mon-mode  barriers. 


construction  standards  for  controllers. 

Paragraph  610,  Section  61,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards  “Safety  Rules 
for  Electric  Fences”  requires  identification 
of  electric  fences  as  follows:  “Any  electric 
fence  or  portion  thereof  installed  along  a 
public  highway  or  as  a  property-line  fence 
shall  be  identified  by  approved  markers 
or  signs  clamped  to  the  fence  wire  or 
fastened  to  posts  at  intervals  not  greater 
than  200  feet.”  Few,  if  any,  animals  can 
read  the  signs;  they  are  for  the  protection 
of  literates  only.  To  protect  your  livestock, 
install  the  proper  controller  and  check  it 
frequently. 

The  approved  markers  are  4"  bv  8" 
yellow  signs  with  “ELECTRIC  FENCE” 
printed  in  black  on  both  sides  in  letters  of 
not  less  than  T'  in  height.  Observation 
of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  electric  fence 
lines  adjacent  to  public  highways  without 
such  identification  indicates  that  this  rul¬ 
ing  is  almost  completely  ignored. 

Signalling  and  Control  Features 

Most  of  the  better  controllers  are 


equipped  with  signalling  devices  which  en¬ 
able  the  user  to  determine  the  condition 
of  the  fence,  and  control  features  which 
enable  him  to  select  the  proper  shock 
output  for  varying  weather  conditions. 

Of  the  various  signalling  devices  the 
most  widely  used  are  the  short  meter,  the 
single  light  bulb  or  a  series  of  three  or  four 
neon  bulbs.  While  the  short  meter  or  the 
series  of  neon  bulbs  are  quite  accurate  in 
indicating  degrees  of  leakage  the  single 
light  is  generally  intended  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  controller  is  operating 
— degrees  of  leakage,  other  than  dead  or 
almost  dead  shorts,  will  have  very  little 
effect  on  the  single  bulb. 

In  addition  to  signalling  devices  built 
right  in  the  controllers  there  are  several 
types  of  fxjrtable  testers.  They  are  handy 
to  carry  when  checking  fence  lines  for 
shorts  because  they  make  it  possible  to  test 
the  fence  without  returning  to  the  con¬ 
troller. 

Some  of  the  testers  available  consist  of 
one  neon  bulb  which  indicates  the  degree 
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of  leakage  by  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
Another  type,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
neon  bulbs,  indicates  degrees  of  leakage 
by  the  number  of  lights  failing  to  flash. 

All  such  portable  testers  are  equipped 
with  insulated  wires  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  from  the  fence  wire  to  the  ground. 
When  the  spiked  end  of  the  wire  is  pushed 
into  the  ground  and  the  other  end  is 
touched  to  the  wire,  the  flow  of  current 
actuates  the  tester. 

Changing  the  shock  output  to  conform 
with  varying  weather  conditions  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  tapping  the  transformer  at  the 
required  points.  Some  controllers  are 
equipped  with  two  fence  terminals — one 
for  normal  weather  use  and  the  other  for 
dry  weather  use.  To  change  the  shock 
characteristics  on  the  fence  the  user  must 
disconnect  his  fence  from  one  terminal 
and  connect  it  to  the  other. 

Other  controllers  have  built-in  selection 
switches  which  permit  the  user  to  change 
the  shock  characteristics  simply  by  ma¬ 
nipulating  the  switch. 

In  many  cases  the  fence  terminals  or 
switches  provide  two  stages  of  operation 
— normal  and  dry.  The  normal  setting  is 
to  be  used  during  periods  of  normal  or 
average  moisture  while  the  dry  setting  de¬ 
livers  a  higher  voltage  shock  designed  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  dry  ground. 

Some  controllers  provide  a  third  opera¬ 
ting  stage  called  wet.  The  possibilities  of 
current  leakage  are  greatest  during  wet 
weather  when  the  posts,  insulators  and 
vegetation  touching  the  fence  are  wet.  As 
pointed  out  earlier  in  this  article,  current 
leakage  on  a  fence  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  voltage  used — the  higher  the  vol¬ 
tage  the  greater  the  leakage.  So  the  wet 
settings  of  these  controllers  deliver  rela¬ 
tively  low  voltage-high  current  shocks  to 
the  fence  designed  to  keep  leakage  at  a 
minimum.  During  wet  weather  the  con¬ 
tact  resistance  of  animals  is  also  low  so 
high  voltage  is  unnecessary. 

Location  of  Controller 

If  extensive  use  of  the  electric  fence  is 
contemplated  on  the  farm,  a  permanent 
controller  installation  should  be  made  in 
some  convenient  or  central  location  where 
it  will  be  easy  to  observe  its  operation, 
and  make  any  necessary  adjustments  and 
tests.  As  with  any  piece  of  ele''tr'''^l  equin- 
ment,  the  controller  should  be  located  in 
a  drv',  clean  place.  The  milk  house  is 
usually  very  damp,  and  therefore,  is  not 
a  suitable  place.  The  graincry  is  usually 
extremely  dusty,  and  likewise  would  not  be 
suitable.  The  thing  to  remember  is  that 
this  instrument  will  be  affected  by  damp¬ 
ness,  dust  and  ammonia  fumes  that  arc 
frequently  found  in  cattle  barns. 

A  machine  shop,  work  shop,  or  even  the 
back  porch  of  the  house,  if  properly  pro¬ 
tected,  are  suitable  places.  If  the  unit  is  a 
110  volt  AC  type,  it  should  be  hung  in  a 
location  that  is  convenient  to  a  light  socket. 

If  the  controller  is  to  be  located  in  one 
of  the  buildings  and  the  fence  is  some  dis¬ 
tance  away,  the  lead  wire  may  be  ordinary’ 


THE  BACK  PORCH  is  a  good  place  for  the  controller.  Here  it  is  convenient  for  adjustment 
and  inspection,  handy  to  the  power  outlet,  and  protected  from  the  weather. 


EDUCATp  TO  THE  WIRE,  these  hogs  may  be  tempted  but  they  won’t  break  through 
Lower  wire  can  be  moved  to  the  third  insulator  for  small  pigs.  Both  wires  are  charged. 


A  SINGLE  CHARGED  WIRE  could  replace  the  woven  fence,  the  stout  posts 
and  the  fancy  yoke  this  bad  boy  wears  to  keep  him  on  the  reservation. 


galvanized  wire  or  insulated  telephone 
wire,  whichever  is  available  or  preferred. 
The  wire  should  be  carried  overhead  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  trucks  and 
wagons.  Of  course,  it  should  be  fastened 
to  poles  or  buildings  by  means  of  in¬ 
sulators.  Wherever  the  wire  passes  through 
walls  or  partitions,  porcelain  tubes  should 
be  used. 

Posts  along  the  lane  can  be  used  for  car¬ 
rying  the  wire  out  to  a  distant  field.  The 
ordinary,  well  designed  controller  will 
easily  handle  15  or  more  miles  of  fence.  In 
most  cases  the  mileage  required  to  reach 
and  fence  a  distant  field  will  be  well  with¬ 
in  the  capability  of  the  controller. 

Where  fields  are  quite  inaccessible  or 
some  distance  from  the  home  farm,  a 
portable  battery  controller  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  Such  units  are  usually  weather¬ 
proof  and  many  of  them  provide  ample 
space  for  hot-shot  batteries  right  in  the 
cabinet.  If  time  permits  it  is  well  to  build 
box-like  shelters  in  which  to  house  the 
unit.  Such  shelters  protect  the  equipment 
from  damage  by  livestock  as  well  as  from 
the  elements. 

Installation  of  Controller 

For  best  results  follow  the  installation 
instruction  furnished  by  the  manufacturer. 
All  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  are  designed  to  produce  the  best 
possible  results  from  the  controller. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  lightning  rods, 
telephone  or  electric  service  grounds,  or 
water  pipes,  for  a  ground  rod.  The  ground 
rod  is  important  and  should  be  installed 
correctly;  it  should  be  at  least  a  gal¬ 
vanized  pipe  or  rod  and  should  be  driven 
to  the  necessary  depth  to  reach  permanent 
moisture  level.  If  a  rod  6  to  8  feet  long  is 
driven  full  length  into  the  soil,  a  good 
ground  is  generally  assured.  Drive  the 
rod  as  close  to  the  controller  as  possible, 
and  when  connecting  the  wire  from  the 
ground  terminal  on  the  controller  to  the 
ground  rod,  be  sure  that  all  connections 
are  tight.  It  is  desirable  to  solder  the 
ground  wire  to  the  ground  pipe,  but  if  this 
is  not  possible  a  good,  tight  clamp  should 
be  used.  If  a  loose  connection  is  made 
here,  the  value  of  the  ground  rod  is  greatly 
diminished. 

All  of  the  controllers  manufactured  by 
reputable  companies  are  furnished  with 
a  heavy  duty,  specially  designed  lightning 
arrester.  They  are  not  the  variety  that  can 
be  purchased  generally  at  electrical  or 
dime  stores,  but  are  especially  designed  for 
this  particular  job.  They  should  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  sides  of  the  building  at  a 
point  near  the  ground  rod.  This  arrester 
wall  prove  an  effective  means  of  grounding 
any  charge  that  might  build  up  on  the  in¬ 
sulated  fence  wire,  should  lightning  strike 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fence.  Most  highline 
operated  controllers  are  equipped  with  one 
ampere  fuses  designed  to  protect  the  con¬ 
troller  from  heavy  surges  of  current  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  power  line. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  electric 
fence  is  safer  during  electrical  storms 


than  woven  wire  or  barbed  wire  fences 
because  animals  trained  to  the  electric 
fence  will  not  huddle  near  it  during 
storms.  On  occasions  entire  dairy  herds 
have  been  killed  by  lightning  striking  the 
fence  against  which  they  were  crowded. 
Inasmuch  as  trained  stock  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  electric  fence  to  crowd  it, 
this  danger  is  eliminated. 

Stories  are  told  of  animals  developing 
so  much  respect  for  the  invisible  shock  of 
the  electric  fence  that  they  absolutely  re¬ 
fuse  to  go  beyond  the  fence  even  after  the 
wire  has  been  completely  removed.  An 
Iowa  hog  raiser  tells  of  being  unable  to 
drive  his  hogs  past  the  point  where  the 
fence  formerly  stood.  A  Wisconsin  farmer 
once  kept  his  dairy  herd  out  of  a  woodlot 
simply  by  nailing  a  few  insulators  on  the 
trees  adjoining  the  pasture.  Several  days 
elapsed  before  the  cattle  discovered  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  charged  wire. 

Construction  of  the  Fence 

In  considering  the  construction  of  the 
fence  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  compara- 
tiv’e  costs  of  w'oven  wire,  barbed  wire  and 
electric  fences.  The  material  costs  were 
taken  from  the  1946  catalog  of  a  (big) 
mail  order  house  and  the  amount  of 


material  required  was  based  on  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  Electric  Fence  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  in  which  it  was 
found  that  the  average  electric  fence  is 
2.2  miles  in  length. 

Comparative  Costs 
47''  Woven  Wire  Fence  Topped 
By  1  Strand  of  72/2  ga.  2  pt. 

Bbd.  Wire  (2.2  Miles) 

37.4  rolls  woven  wire  @  $15.20 


per  roll . $568.48  ‘ 

9.4  rolls  12/2  ga.  bbd.  wire  @ 

$3.59  per  roll  .  33.75 

748  7  ft.  steel  posts  @  38c  ea .  284.24  ' 


TOTAL  MATERIAL  COST....$886.47 
4  Strands  72/2  ga.  2  pt.  Bbd.  Wire 
Fence  (2.2  Miles) 

37.6  rolls  12/2  ga.  bbd.  wire  @ 

$3.95  per  roll . $148.52 

748  7  ft.  steel  posts  @  38c  ea .  284.24 

TOTAL  MATERIAL  COST....$432.76 
7  Strand  Electric  Fence  (2.2  Miles) 

9.4  rolls  12/2  ga.  4  pt.  hog  wire  @ 

$4.07  per  roll . $  38.26 

250  5  ft.  cedar  posts  [2"  diam.)  @ 

15c  ea .  37.50 

(Continued  on  page  1 26) 
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THIS  SWIVEL  BLADED  ORCHARD  SAW  makes  a  close  cut  in  almost  branch  being  taken  out  here  eventually  would  have  filled  the 

any  pruning  position.  It  turns  at  both  ends  of  the  frame,  allow-  crotch  and  weakened  the  structure  of  the  tree.  Now  It  will 

ing  a  snug  cut  even  in  the  tight  places.  An  ordinary  carpenter's  develop  a  strong  framework.  Any  farm  girl  or  boy  can  learn  to  use 

saw  would  leave  a  stub,  which  might  in  time  cause  decay.  The  this  saw,  one  of  the  essential  tools  needed  for  the  home  orchard. 


.  / 
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AN  INEXPENSIVE  SPRAYER  is  a  ‘‘must”  if  you  expect  to  eat  the  fruit  from  your 
orchard  rather  than  have  the  insects  beat  you  to  it.  If  you  use  hand-spraying 
equipment  keep  trees  pruned  low  enough  so  they  can  be  reached  easily. 


The  second  article  for  home  fruit  growers  hy  F  R  A IV  K  H.  BEACH 


^  I  ^HE  old  Summer  Pippin  apple  tree 
that  stood  in  the  back  yard  at 
Grandpa’s  farm  blew  down  a  good  many 
years  ago,  and  with  it  passed  the  old  way 
of  fruit  raising.  It  was  never  sprayed  and 
about  the  only  pruning  was  done  by  sum¬ 
mer  storms.  Yet  every  year  just  about  the 
time  that  fire-crackers  and  Roman  candles 
ripened  it  was  ready  too,  with  its  fruit 
only  gently  held.  Every  fresh  wind  out  of 
the  west  would  bring  a  tattoo  of  sweet 
and  juicy  apples  down  on  the  roof  of  the 
summer  kitchen,  and  Grandma’s  unvary¬ 
ing  remark,  “There’s  that  drummer  boy 
again.” 

Today  the  farmer  who  doesn’t  put  on 
five  or  six  sprays  doesn’t  get  much  fruit. 
There  are  several  theories  on  the  cause 
of  this.  The  nature  gardeners  say  that  it 
is  all  caused  by  the  clean  field  farming. 
They  say  that  we  have  destroyed  the 
enemies  of  the  bugs;  clean  fence  rows  and 
lack  of  cover  have  depleted  our  bird  popu¬ 
lation;  bag  fertilizer  instead  of  manure 
and  compost  have  eliminated  the  protec¬ 
tive  bacteria.  Other  people  say  that  the 


rubber-tired  American  has  spread  the 
formerly  localized  fruit  pests,  such  as  the 
Japanese  beetle  and  codling  moth  all  over 
the  country.  These  are  problems  that  will 
have  to  be  answered  by  scientists.  The 
fact  remains  that  spraying  is  necessary 
and  pruning  is  the  handmaiden  that 
makes  it  effective. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pruning;  first, 
the  corrective  training  of  the  standard 
fruit  tree  which  keeps  it  growing  properly 
until  it  reaches  a  bearing  age  of  10  to  12 
years.  Dwarf  trees  bear  earlier,  at  3  or  4 
years.  The  second  type  is  the  yearly  main¬ 
tenance  or  renewal  pruning  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  after  a  tree  reaches  the  bearing  age. 

It  is  not  possible  to  learn  how  to  prune 
by  studying  an  article  on  pruning,  but  one 
can  discover  the  theory  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties.  The  best  way  to  learn  to  prune  is  to 
spend  a  day  in  an  orchard  with  an  experi¬ 
enced  tree  man  and  watch  him  work.  Ask 
him  why  he  makes  the  different  cuts. 
Then  try  analyzing  a  tree  yourself  and 
make  the  cuts  under  his  supervision. 

The  best  time  to  prune  a  tree  is  in  the 


late  winter  or  early  spring.  Fall  pruning 
may  seem  like  a  good  idea  because  other 
work  may  be  light  and  the  tree  dormant. 
However  severe  sub-zero  temperatures  fol¬ 
lowing  fall  pruning  may  cause  the  bark  to 
peal,  and  an  early  or  severe  winter  might 
kill  the  tree. 

The  reason  for  all  pruning  is  to  train 
the  tree  into  a  desirable  shape  for  strong 
growth,  complete  spraying  and  easy  har¬ 
vesting.  While  the  tree  is  growing  and 
before  it  reaches  the  bearing  age  it  should 
be  pruned  lightly.  All  pruning  is  a  dwarf¬ 
ing  process  and  laterals  (branches  that 
leave  the  main  trunk)  that  are  pruned 
will  be  delayed  in  bearing.  So  prune  as 
little  as  possible  while  maintaining  the 
proper  training.  Here  are  the  simple  rules 
which  are  the  basis  of  all  fruit  tree  prun¬ 
ing.  They  apply  particularly  to  educa¬ 
tional  pruning. 

( 1 )  While  the  tree  is  small,  try  to 
develop  a  good  lateral  to  the  southwest, 
the  northwest,  the  northeast  and  the 
southeast.  If  these  branches  are  spaced  up 
(Continued  on  Page  72) 
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A  USEFUL  TOOL  for  long  reaches  is  a  pair  of  lopping  shears; 
they  will  cut  limbs  too  large  for  hand  shears  but  too  small  for 
sawing.  The  long  handles  enable  you  to  do  more  pruning  from 
the  ground.  Cutting  out  the  weak  wood  concentrates  the  tree’s 
strength  into  better  and  greater  quantity  fruit  production. 


HAND  SHEARS  are  best  for  removing  small  branches.  Place  the 
blade  side  of  the  shear  snugly  against  the  main  limb,  to  make  a 
smooth  cut.  For  easy  cutting  bend  the  branch  over  the  jaw  of  the 
shear  while  cutting.  Don't  wiggle  the  shear  through  the  branch; 
it  will  leave  a  rough  wound,  an  easy  opening  for  insects. 


GO  EASY  pruning  a  plum  tree.  Just  a  few  cuts  will  keep  it 
sufficiently  open.  With  a  little  experience  you  can  learn  to  judge 
the  difference  between  bearing  and  non-bearing  wood.  Eliminate 
the  older,  underhanging  wood.  On  this  tree  a  covey  of  water 
sprouts  was  trimmed  away  from  the  base,  to  open  it  up. 


CHERRY  TREES  TOO  should  be  pruned  moderately.  This  five  year 
old  Montmorency  has  a  good  shape.  It  has  been  well  cared 
for  each  year.  It  took  only  10  minutes  to  prune  this  tree; 
care  was  taken  to  remove  branches  entirely  rather  than  just  cut 
them  back.  Cutting  cherry  branches  back  stunts  their  growth. 


BEFORE.  Two  important  points  to  remember  in  pruning  a  peach  AFTER.  The  center  branches  were  removed;  then  about  one  third 

tree  are:  keep  an  open  center,  and,  thin  out  the  rest  of  the  tree.  of  last  year’s  growth,  mostly  spindly  branches,  were  taken  out. 

A  peach  tree  bears  on  wood  that  grew  the  previous  year.  Peach  trees  are  pruned  heavier  than  other  fruit  trees  to  give  the 

This  Elberta  is  too  dense  in  the  center.  To  encourage  the  bowl  shape.  Some  of  the  lower  limbs  were  cut  away  because  they 

renewal  of  fruiting  wood  it  will  be  opened  and  thinned.  v/ere  no  longer  productive  and  made  cultivation  difficult. 


BEFORE.  This  young  Cortland  apple  tree  needs  only  a  light  AFTER.  When  the  pruning  Is  completed  there  has  been  no  shorten- 

pruning.  There  are  some  sling-shot  crotches  to  cut  away;  all  ing  of  the  remaining  branches.  For  early  bearing  these  must 

of  the  water  sprouts  around  the  base  of  the  tree  should  be  grow  naturally  to  give  a  good  distribution  of  fruiting  wood  over 
cut  off.  The  lower  limbs  should  be  spaced  up  and  down  and  o  long  length  of  limb.  Light  annual  pruning  has  made  this  a 

around  the  trunk  to  make  strong,  wide  angle  crotches.  strong  tree,  and  it  should  have  a  long  bearing  life. 


« 


( 


BEFORE.  This  Stayman  Winesap  has  become  too  toll  for  easy  care: 
it  must  be  lowered  to  a  height  that  will  make  spraying  and  picking 
easier.  Although  height  is  best  controlled  with  annual  pruning,  this 
tree  can  still  be  given  a  desirable  shape.  Tall,  upright  branches  will 
be  cut  back  to  strong  laterals  at  the  height  indicated  by  the  line. 


AFTER.  The  height  of  the  tree  was  lowered  about  8  feet.  Now  a 
small  home  sprayer  with  an  extension  rod  will  reach  the  top 
branches,  and  the  fruit  can  be  picked  from  a  ladder.  Water  sprouts 
that  cluttered  the  center  of  the  tree  were  cut  away.  In  fallow¬ 
ing  spring,  slight  annual  pruning  will  keep  this  tree  under  control. 


and  down  the  main  trunk  they  will  give 
the  tree  a  good  balance. 

(2)  Train  the  top  of  the  tree  so  that 
the  main  trunk  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  side  branches.  Then  train  the  trunk 
by  cutting  it  back  to  an  outward  growing 
lateral  at  a  height  of  about  8  feet.  This 
will  cause  the  tree  to  ojjen  int  the  de¬ 
sirable  bowl  shaf>e. 

(3)  Remove  all  limbs  within  a  foot  of 
the  main  trunk  that  arise  from  laterals. 

(4)  Remove  all  limbs  that  grow  across 
the  center  of  the  tree.  This  will  allow 
better  light  penetration,  and  make  spray¬ 
ing  and  picking  easier. 

(5)  Remove  the  weaker  of  the  two 
limbs  where  they  form  a  “V”  crotch. 
Sooner  or  later  the  tree  will  split  at  this 
p>oint  if  the  crotch  is  not  eliminated. 

(6)  Don’t  allow  large  branches  to  grow 
parallel  if  they  are  closer  than  4  feet. 

(7)  Make  the  pruning  cut  clean  and 
flush  with  the  branch.  If  the  cut  mark  is 
Izirger  than  a  quarter,  paint  it  with  anti¬ 
septic  tree  paint. 

(8)  Don’t  allow  a  standard  tree  to  be¬ 
come  taller  than  20  feet,  nor  a  dwarf 
tree  taller  than  8  feet.  You  can  stop  the 
upward  growth  by  cutting  the  upright  top 
limbs  back  to  strong  laterals. 

After  a  tree  reaches  the  bearing  age  it 
will  require  only  maintenance  pruning.  If 
it  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  early  correc¬ 
tive  training  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
get  your  saw  and  shears  and  try  to  correct 
it  along  the  lines  of  the  8  rules  which  have 
been  given  above. 

Maintenance  pruning  keeps  the  tree 
from  becoming  too  tall  or  too  dense  for 


will  be  using  the  sprayer  at  the  right  time. 
A  small  hand  or  power  operated  sprayer  is 
a  good  investment.  The  hand  model  will 
cost  you  around  $30  if  it  is  on  wheels,  and 
a  power  model  will  cost  about  $150. 

Timing  of  sprays  requires  the  same 
nicety  of  observation  and  common  sense 
as  knowing  when  to  cut  hay.  There  are 
(Continued  on  page  130) 


proper  spraying  and  harvesting.  These 
rules  are  basic : 

( 1 )  Prune  off  all  the  dead,  diseased 
and  broken  limbs. 

(2)  Remove  all  weak  and  under¬ 
hanging  wood.  The  wood  that  grows  on 
the  underside  of  laterals  is  usually  referred 
to  as  “weak  wood.”  It  may  be  less  than 
lead  pencil  size  though  it  is  4  or  5  years 
old. 

(3)  Try  to  keep  as  much  young  bear¬ 
ing  wood  as  possible  on  older  trees.  Learn 
to  identify  it. 

(4)  Prune  only  to  strengthen  the  tree. 
If  a  bad  “V”  crotch  develops  remove  the 
to  identify  it. 

(5)  The  one  type  of  mature  tree  that 
requires  extensive  pruning  every  year  is 
the  peach  tree.  It  bears  only  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  growth.  So,  cut  to  keep  the 
center  of  the  tree  open  so  that  the  new 
wood  will  predominate.  Cut  out  the 
weaker  of  last  year’s  branches  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  spacing.  If  good  wood  is  kept  spaced 
along  the  laterals  the  fruit  crop  will  be 
larger  and  of  better  quality. 

Ever\'  county  agent  has  pruning  bul¬ 
letins  which  elaborate  on  the  pruning 
points  given  here.  He  will  give  you  the 
approved  pruning  details  for  your  state. 

The  Spray  Program 

The  two  basic  considerations  for  a 
spraying  program  are :  ( 1 )  get  the  recom¬ 
mended  spray  on  at  the  right  time  and 
(2)  make  a  thorough  application.  If 
you’re  counting  on  using  a  neighbor’s 
sprayer  you  will  probably  be  either  too 
early  or  too  late  with  your  sprays,  for  he 


THIS  FOUR  YEAR  OLD  Apple  tree  is  being 
fertilized  with  Nitrate  of  Soda.  It  is  spread 
over  the  mulch  or  grass,  starting  one  foot 
from  the  trunk  of  tree  and  extending  out¬ 
ward  to  the  edge  of  the  branches.  Any 
high  nitrogen  content  fertilizer  may  be 
used,  the  rate  of  annual  application  being 
about  V4  lb.  per  year  of  tree  age.  Chicken 
manure  may  be  used,  but  with  caution; 
it  has  a  very  high  nitrogen  content. 


SPRAYING  PROGRAMS  FOR  HOME  ORCHARDS 

Suitable  for  use  in  Eastern  and  Middle-Western  States 

In  these  sprays  the  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

T  =  1  level  tablespoon  C  =  Measuring  cup  or  54  pint  t  =  1  level  teaspoon 


FOR  APPLES*  AND  PEARS 


Spray 

No. 

Time  to  Apply 

Materials 

Amount  to  use  per 
gallon  of  spray 

Diseases  and  insects 
to  be  controlled 

j 

Remarks 

1 

When  trees  are  dor¬ 
mant  (no  leaves) 

Oil  Emulsion 

‘  (3%) 

14  c. 

Scale 

Red  Mite 

Necessary  only  when  these 
pests  are  troublesome 

2 

Just  before  bloom 

Dry  lime-sulfur 

4  T. 

Scab 

Very  important  for 
apple  scab 

3 

When  most  of  flower 
petals  have  fallen 

Wettable  sulfur 
Lead  Arsenate 
Lime 

5T. 

3T. 

5T. 

Scab 

Curculio 

Codling  moth 
Canker  worm 

Very  important 

«* 

4 

3  weeks  after  petal 
fall 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

Important  for  codling  moth. 
Best  to  check  with  county 

5 

5-6  weeks  after 
petal  fall 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

Apple  maggot 
Codling  moth 

Scab 

agent  where  this  pest  is 
bad.  He  may  recommend 
use  of  50%  DDT  pow¬ 
der  in  sprays  and  using 

««« 

6  1 

9-10  weeks  after 
petal  fall 

Same  as  above 

\ 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

1  Vi  T  per  gallon  of 
spray. 

•For  early  ripening  varieties  of  apples,  sprays  No.  5  and  6  are  not  needed. 

**In  areas  where  the  apple  diseases  Brooks  Fruit  Spot,  Blotch,  and  Bitter  Rot  are  a  problem,  substitute  Fermate  or  commercial  Bordeaux 
Mixture  at  manufacturer’s  directions  or  homemade  Bordeaux  prepared  as  directed  by  your  Agricultural  Agent,  for  wettable  sulphur 
sprays  4,  5  and  6. 

•**No.  6  is  not  usually  needed  on  pears. 


FOR  PEACHES  AND  PLUMS 


Spray 

No. 

Time  to  apply 

Materials 

Amount  to  use  per 
gallon  of  spray 

Diseases  and  insects 
to  be  controlled 

Remarks 

1 

When  trees  are  dormant 

Dry  lime-sulfur 

Vi  c. 

Peach  leaf  curl 

If  scale  is  present,  double 
amount  of  dry  lime-sulfur 

2 

Just  before  bloom^ 

Wettable  sulphur 

6T 

Brown  Rot 

Important  for  curculio 
control 

Shuck-fall  or  one  week 

Lead  arsenate 

Zinc  sulfate 

2T. 

5T. 

Curculio 

Brown  rot 

Scab 

Important  for  curculio 

after  petals  have  fallen 

Wettable  sulfur 

5T. 

control 

Lime 

5T. 

4 

Three  weeks  before  har¬ 
vest 

DDT  (50%) 
Wettable 

Sulphur 

2T 

5T 

Oriental  moth. 

Brown  rot,  scab 

Important  for  scab  control 

5 

Five  days  before  pick¬ 
ing  peaches 

Wettable  sulphur 

5T. 

Brown  rot 

Important  for  brown  rot 
control 

Peach  tree  borers  are  the  peach  tree’s  most  serious  pests.  They  tunnel  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  crown,  trunk,  and  upper  roots  of  the 
tree.  Peach  tree  borers  are  controlled  by  applying  crystalline  paradichlorobenzene  (PDB)  in  a  ring  around  the  trunk  about  October  1.  Three- 
fourths  ounce  of  cry  stals  to  a  well  grown  tree  is  placed  in  a  ring  two  inches  from  the  base  of  the  tree  and  covered  with  soil.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  place  the  chemical  in  contact  with  the  tree.  Do  not  use  this  treatment  on  trees  less  than  three  years  old.  Where  only 
one  or  two  trees  arc  infested  the  borers  may  be  removed  with  a  wire  or  knife. 

•Repeat  2  weeks  after  spray  No.  3  and  again  5  weeks  later  for  Brown  rot  control. 


FOR  SWEET  AND  SOUR  CHERRIES 


Spray 

No. 

Time  to  apply 

Materials 

Amount  to  use  per 
gallon  of  spray 

Diseases  and  insects 
to  be  controlled 

Remarks  I 

1 

When  buds  are  in  delayed 
dormant  (sweet  cherries 
only) 

Dry  lime-sulfur 
Nicotine  sulfate 

/a  c. 

1  t. 

Black  cherry  aphis 

Use  only  when  black  cherry 
aphis  is  troublesome 

2 

One  week  after  petal-fall 

Wettable  sulfur 

Lead  arsenate 

Lime 

5T. 

2T. 

5  T. 

Curculio 

Leaf  spot 

Brown  rot 

Slugs 

Important  for  curculio  and 
leaf  spot 

3 

Four  weeks  after 
petal  fall 

Wettable  sulfur 

Lead  arsenate 

Lime 

5T. 

2T. 

5T. 

Leaf  spot 

Maggot 

Slugs 

Important  for  leaf  spot 

4 

Spray  sweet  cherries 
after  each  rain  period 
until  harvest 

Wettable  sulfur 

5T. 

Brown  rot 

Leaf  spot 

Very  important  if  brown  rot 
is  hard  to  control 

5 

Immediately  after 
harvest 

Wettable  sulfur 

5T. 

Leaf  spot 

Necessary  only  if  leaf  spot  is 
a  problem 
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Rabbit  Raisers  can’t  turn  out  Meat  and  Fur 
fast  enough  to  supply  the  Market.  A 
small  capital  Investment  gets  You  started. 


MBBITS 

By  GEORGE  LAYCOCK 


I  ^  HE  domestic  rabbit,  once  the  chief  de- 
light  of  the  juvenile  hobbyist  and  a 
cute  present  for  the  kids  at  Easter  time, 
has  come  up  in  the  world  in  recent  years 
and  has  made  poultry  and  other  meats 
move  over  and  make  a  place  for  it  on  the 
dinner  platter.  The  domestic  rabbit’s 
popularity  as  a  food  supply  came  during 
the  war  years  when  beef  and  pork  were 
scarce  and  housewives  gladly  settled  for 
anything  called  meat.  They  found  that  the 
family  liked  the  white  meat  and  they  soon 
got  the  habit  of  varying  the  beef-pork- 
chicken  menu  with  an  occasional  rabbit. 

A  typical  experience  of  a  meat-rabbit 
raiser  is  that  of  Henry  Culp  of  Hilliards, 
Ohio,  who  kept  rabbits  during  the  first 
World  War.  He  made  a  go  of  it  too,  until 
prices  fell  so  low  that  he  could  make  no 
profit  on  his  feed  and  labor.  He  went 
back  to  raising  rabbits  during  World  War 
II,  however,  and  now  has  a  herd  of  about 
600  from  which  he  sells  dressed  fryers 
every  Friday  at  60  cents  a  pound.  Even 
with  the  high  costs  of  feed  this  is  an  80 
cent  profit  from  the  meat  and  fur  of  every 
fryer  he  sells.  “You  just  can’t  do  that 
good  with  poultry,’’  Henry  says,  and  he 
should  know  for  he  also  has  a  flock  of 
1000  white  rocks. 

Rabbits  aren’t  hard  to  raise.  A  dozen  of 
them  require  about  15  minutes  a  day  for 
feeding,  and  an  extra  half  hour  on  Satur¬ 
days  for  pen  cleaning.  They  don’t  take  a 
lot  of  space,  and  the  demand  is  for  more 
than  growers  can  fatten  out.  The  meat  is 
nutritious,  and  when  properly  cooked  can 
take  its  place  as  the  main  dish  in  any 
dinner.  The  meat  is  all  white  and  tender 
because  the  rabbit  gets  little  exercise. 
There  are  no  wings,  and  even  the  tail 
piece  is  full  of  solid  meat. 

In  England,  rabbits  are  raised  to  matur¬ 
ity  to  get  the  prime  pelt,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ishers  must  settle  for  an  older  and  usually 
tougher  rabbit.  Americans,  typically,  care 
little  about  these  extra  pennies  for  the 
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IF  PERSONALITY  RATED  points  this  chin¬ 
chilla  buck  would  be  a  blue  ribbon 
chomp.  Although  his  fur  is  off  color  for  his 
type,  he  is  still  a  valuable  meat  animal. 


pelt  and  say,  “Give  us  tender  meat.’’  Here 
rabbits  are  killed  at  two  and  three  months 
to  be  sold  as  fryers.  The  rabbit  raiser  has 
two  basic  products  to  sell,  meat  and  fur. 
He  sells  the  meat  at  the  right  age  and 
makes  what  he  can  from  the  fur. 

Rabbit  fur  has  a  ready  market.  Income 
from  fur  makes  few  millionaires,  but  it 
does  go  a  long  way  toward  paying  feed 
bills.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  fur  used  in 
.America  today  is  peeled  off  rabits.  Most 
of  the  prime  fur  goes  into  ladies  coats, 
while  the  inferior  pelts  are  used  for  hat 
felt  and  glove  linings. 


The  person  who  wants  a  self  supporting 
hobby,  or  is  looking  for  a  way  to  keep  his 
boys  too  busy  to  throw  rocks  through  win¬ 
dows,  should  give  a  thought  to  rabbits. 
The  very  young  and  the  very  old  can  do 
all  the  required  work.  Rabbitries  range 
from  small  ones  for  the  family  meat  sup¬ 
ply  to  full  time  jobs  with  herds  of  1000  to 
1500  head.  It  is  possible  for  a  person 
with  a  two  acre  lot  to  keep  150  breeding 
does  and  realize  an  annual  net  profit  of 
$2,250. 

Under  $100  Sets  You  Up 

You  can  start  in  the  rabbit  business 


ONE  WAY  TO  GET  A  NEW  FUR  COAT  is  to  marry  the  man  who  raises  the  rabbits. 
This  attractive  coat  was  made  of  undyed  fur  grown  on  the  farm  where  the  owner  lives. 


with  good  stock  and  suitable  hutches  for 
less  than  $75.00.  Breeding  stock  will  cost 
from  $8.00  to  $15.00  a  head.  A  house  of 
six  well-constructed  hutches  should  cost 
less  than  $25.00,  if  built  at  home,  and  a 
stock  of  feed  will  run  another  $6.00  or 
$8.00. 

From  the  sale  of  meat  and  fur  you  can 
expect  a  return  from  your  first  trio  of 
$55.00  to  $60.00  the  first  year.  Each  doc 
worth  her  pellets  will,  on  the  commercial 
basis,  produce  four  litters  a  year  and  aver¬ 
age  six  to  the  litter.  The  female  rabbits 
from  your  two  does’  first  litters  will  mature 
in  time  to  raise  litters  of  their  own  the 
first  year.  The  person  who  starts  with  a 
few  head  can  soon  have  a  sizable  herd,  for 
rabbits  multiply  like  all  get-out.  You  go 
to  bed  at  night  with  three  rabbits  and 
wake  up  in  the  morning  with  thirty.  From 
then  on  it  keeps  you  busy  building  hutches 
to  stay  ahead  of  them. 

The  center  of  the  American  rabbit  in¬ 
dustry'  is  in  Southern  California.  In  this 
state,  where  everything  comes  in  colossal 
proportions,  domestic  rabbit  places  third 
in  meats  consumed.  Rabbit  eating  during 
and  since  the  war  has  risen  sharply  all 
over  the  country.  Rabbits  can  be  raised  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  either  indoors  or 
out.  Their  houses  are  simple  to  build  and 
need  no  heat. 

The  Breed  You  Choose 

There  are  about  50  recognized  breeds  of 
rabbits.  It  is  best  for  the  beginning  rabbit 
farmer  to  select  one  breed  and  stick  to 
that  one  until  he  understands  rabbits  and 
their  troubles.  There  are  only  about  half 
a  dozen  breeds  of  commercial  importance 
in  this  country.  The  other  forty-odd  are 
for  the  hobbyist. 

New  Zealand  Whites 

When  the  rabbit  was  elevated  from  the 
show  class  to  a  commercial  basis  the  New 
Zealand  White  began  to  grow  in  popular¬ 
ity.  One  big  advantage  of  this  rabbit  over 
colored  breeds  is  his  coat,  a  pure  white 
one,  which  will  take  even  light  shades  of 
dye.  The  fur  from  white  rabbits  brings 
the  highest  prices  on  today’s  market.  On  a 
recent  fur  price  list  the  offer  for  an  extra 
large  number  one  white  fur  was  $1.10  to 
$1.25.  He  is  a  compact  animal,  broad  and 
meaty  any  way  you  look  at  him.  He  is 
an  ideal  meat  rabbit  for  he  can  easily  be 
fattened  out  to  weigh  four  jX)unds  at 
eight  weeks. 

A  mature  white  New  Zealand  buck  will 
weigh  in  at  9  to  11  pounds,  and  a  female 
will  push  the  scales  to  10  to  12  pounds. 

The  fur  should  be  soft  in  texture,  but 
not  wooly.  It  should  feel  gritty  to  the  fin¬ 
gers,  for  this  indicates  a  good  coat  of 
guard  hairs  which  makes  it  wear  when  it 
becomes  a  coat.  The  fur  should  have 
what  is  called  “fly-back.”  Check  for  this 
by  running  your  hand  from  the  rear  quar¬ 
ters  to  the  shoulders  and  see  whether  or 
not  the  hair  flies  back  into  place.  Fur 
buyers  look  for  this  when  they  are  buying 
prime  furs  for  women’s  coats.  The  under¬ 
coat,  that  layer  of  fur  beneath  the  guard 


hairs,  should  be  heavy  and  softer  than  the 
guard  hairs.  The  whole  coat  should  be 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long. 

New  Zealand  Reds 

The  popularity  of  the  New  Zealand  Red 
began  to  suffer  when  higher  prices  were 
first  paid  for  white  furs.  This  red  cousin 
of  the  White  is,  however,  a  hardy,  prolific 
rabbit  that  is  one  of  the  best  meat  pro¬ 
ducers.  He  has  a  medium  length  body  in 
contrast  to  the  stubby  body  of  the  White. 

Rich,  reddish,  buff  colored  fur  covers 
this  rabbit,  making  him  a  beautiful  ani¬ 
mal.  His  red  coat,  however,  is  his  one  big 
drawback  for  it  lacks  flexibility  in  dyeing. 
.■\n  extra  large  prime  No.  1  red  fur  is 
worth  about  90  cents,  or  35  cents  less  than 
a  white  one  of  similar  quality. 

Chinchilla 

Perhaps  our  second  most  popular  com¬ 
mercial  rabbit  is  the  chinchilla,  which 
comes  in  three  weight  classes:  standard, 
heavy  weight  and  giant.  The  standard 
weight  buck  weighs  less  than  1^2  pounds, 
and  the  doe  can  go  half  a  pound  heavier. 
The  heavy-weight,  which  by  the  way  is  a 
good  all-around  dual  purpose  rabbit, 
reaches  weights  of  from  9  to  1 1  /2  pounds 
for  the  doe  and  8/2  to  10^2  for  the  bucks. 
The  giants  are  large  rabbits  that  weigh 


anything  above  the  maximum  for  heavy¬ 
weights,  and  often  grow  to  14  or  15 
p>ounds. 

The  chinchilla  rabbit  has  an  attractive 
bluish  gray  fur  that  usually  runs  second  in 
value  only  to  white.  A  No.  1  extra  large 
chinchilla  fur  is  worth  only  about  ten 
cents  less  than  a  similar  grade  white 
fur,  providing  the  market  to  which  you 
ship  your  furs  keeps  chinchilla  furs  sep¬ 
arate.  If  you  raise  chinchilla  rabbits,  shop 
around  for  a  market  that  buys  its  chin¬ 
chilla  fur  separate  from  the  other  colors, 
otherwise  your  price  for  all  furs  will  be 
based  on  the  lowest  grade. 

The  fur  of  a  chinchilla  should  be  from 
one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  inches 
long.  Check  this  rabbit’s  fur  for  good  den¬ 
sity.  Blow  into  the  fur  and  note  whether 
or  not  you  make  a  deep  funnel-like  hole 
in  it.  If  the  fur  spreads  out  larger  than  a 
silver  dollar,  the  coat  is  too  thin.  When 
you  rub  your  hand  over  his  back,  from  tail 
to  neck,  the  hair  should  settle  gradually 
back  into  place.  Check  the  chinchilla’s  fur 
for  the  needed  guard  hairs  and  satisfy 
yourself  the  fur  isn’t  silky  or  wooly. 

This  rabbit  is  a  stocky  animal  with  a 
broad  compact  body.  From  above,  his 
contour  should  be  nearly  square,  with  the 
hind  quarters  a  little  broader  than  the 


APPARENTLY  CONFIDENT  that  he  won’t  be  dropped,  this  rabbit  sits  snugly  in 
his  owner’s  left  hand.  The  right  hand  firmly  grasps  the  roll  of  fur  behind  the 
neck.  This  is  the  best  method  of  handling  large  rabbits  without  injuring  them. 


THE  GOOD  HUTCH  is  dry,  clean,  free  from  drafts,  and  easy  to  service.  In  a 
well-managed  rabbitry  the  pens  are  numbered,  the  rabbit’s  history  briefed 
on  hutch  cards,  and  the  feeding  and  cleaning  are  done  from  the  outside. 


shoulders,  but  not  enough  to  make  him 
look  wedge  shaped.  He  has  a  solid  flesh 
that  makes  good  eating.  The  chinchilla 
has  been  in  the  United  States  only  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  but  in  that  time  he 
has  become  one  of  our  leading  rabbits  for 
both  show  stock  and  commercial  herds. 

Flemish  Giant 

Large  strong  bodies  and  straight  pow¬ 
erful  legs  characterize  the  Flemish  Giant. 
He  comes  in  seven  colors,  including  steel, 
sandy,  gray,  white,  blue,  black  and  fawn. 
His  hind  quarters  are  large  and  heavy 
and  rump  is  well  rounded.  His  shoulders 
too,  are  broad,  but  narrower  than  the 
hind  quarters.  A  good  Flemish  Giant  has 
ears  that  aren’t  lazy,  but  stand  long  and 
erect. 

This  rabbit  is  a  heavy  animal,  weighing 
12  to  16  pounds  at  maturity.  This  weight 


is  one  of  his  shortcomings,  for  a  rabbit 
that  w'eighs  six  or  sev’en  pounds  dressed 
is  harder  to  sell  than  a  two  pound  fry’er. 

Checkered  Giant 

Another  large  rabbit  is  the  Checkered 
Giant,  which  comes  in  vv-hite  with  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  either  blue  or  black  spots  on  his 
coat.  He  will  go  to  12  and  14  jxDunds  at 
maturity.  To  be  classed  as  a  giant,  the 
bucks  must  weigh  at  least  10  pounds, 
and  the  does  11. 

His  body  is  long  and  well  arched.  His 
head  is  stocky  but  shouldn’t  look  like 
that  of  a  bull  dog. 

His  coat  is  white  and  the  markings 
on  it  cover  his  nose,  eye,  ears,  tail,  and 


run  down  the  back  in  a  continuous 
stripe  along  the  spine.  There  are  also 
spots  on  his  sides,  cheeks  and  hind 
quarters.  To  be  acceptable  show  animals, 
these  spots  have  to  meet  certain  standards 
of  size  and  location,  but  the  fact  that 
they  are  below  these  standards  has  no 
effect  on  the  value  of  the  fur  or  the 
sale  of  the  meat. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  breed  are 
the  same  as  those  of  other  giant  breeds 
with  colored  fur.  It  is  often  too  much 
for  a  small  family  meal,  and  the  color 
draws  a  discount  for  the  fur. 

These  five  breeds  make  up  most  of 
our  commercial  stock  today.  Other  breeds 


/ 


are  raised  as  hobby  animals  and  for  show.  Among  them  are 
rabbits  that  cover  the  whole  spectrum  in  colors,  and  range  the 
scales  in  size.  The  show  animals  are  bred  constantly  toward  a  set 
of  standards  established  by  the  American  Rabbit  and  Cavy 
Breeders’  Association.  The  constant  striving  for  perfection  in 
size,  color  and  type  helps  the  commercial  rabbitry  by  developing 
breeding  stock  superior  for  fur  and  meat  production. 

Some  of  the  rabbits  developed  for  show  stock  have  little  pur¬ 
pose  on  earth  other  than  a  hobby.  One  breeder,  for  instance, 
has  bred  a  chinchilla  that  matures  at  about  two  and  a  half 
pounds  and  is  called  a  Min.  Chin. 

Raising  angora  rabbits  is  a  separate  and  distinct  industry.  Five 
hundred  angoras  are  a  full  time  job,  for  they  must  be  clipped 
once  every’  10  weeks,  and  kept  especially  clean  to  protect  their 
wool  from  “matting.”  They  are  kept  as  long  as  they  produce  a 
good  crop  of  hair  with  little  thought  gien  to  selling  the  meat 
or  pelt.  An  adult  angora  will  produce  about  a  pound  of  wool  a 
year,  which  sells  for  $10  to  $15  a  pound. 

There’s  no  magic  formula  to  follow  in  selecting  a  breed  for 
your  start.  It  may  come  to  you  in  a  dream,  you  may  follow  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  or  flip  a  coin.  The  choice  made,  you  buy 
your  foundation  stock.  Right  here  you  wonder  how  deep  to  dive 
in.  The  best  advice  is  to  take  it  easy  at  the  start. 

A  trio  of  two  does  and  a  buck  is  a  good  start.  At  the  most, 
get  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  does  and  a  couple  of  bucks.  One 
buck  will  service  ten  does,  but  it  is  best  to  have  an  extra  buck 
to  give  you  a  little  freedom  in  your  breeding  schedule.  This 
modest  foundation  can  blossom  into  a  sizable  herd  within  a 
y  ear  or  so.  If  your  herd  starts  small  and  grows,  your  knowledge 
can  grow  with  it  and  better  enable  you  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  you’ll  have  in  feeding,  breeding  and  doctoring. 

Select  Good  Individuals 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  that  you  will  take  in  building 
your  rabbitry  will  be  selecting  your  breeding  stock.  You  can 
contact  rabbit  breeders  through  a  local  rabbit  club,  a  rabbit 
magazine,  or  even  from  the  telephone  directory. 

The  fact  that  the  fellow  down  the  road  raises  the  kind  of 
rabbits  you  want  doesn’t  mean  that  you  should  buy  your  breed¬ 
ing  stock  from  him.  If  he  has  good  stock,  that  is  the  place  to 
buy,  but  first  inspect  his  rabbits.  A  healthy  rabbit  has  bright 
eyes,  erect  ears,  and  a  smooth  coat.  He  is  fairly  active  and  his 
droppings  are  hard  and  round  while  his  vent  shows  no  trace  of 
diarrhea. 

A  rabbit  that  spends  his  day  crouching  in  a  corner  refusing 
perfectly  good  food,  or  one  that  has  an  unusually  rough  coat, 
or  a  dull  look  in  his  eyes,  should  be  passed  up  as  a  poor  invest¬ 
ment.  Your  search  should  be  for  animals  that  will  live  for  an¬ 
other  three  or  four  years  and  give  you  four  litters  a  year,  with 
an  annual  average  of  24  to  32  young  per  doe.  After  you  have 
found  some  rabbits  that  look  good,  inspect  their  pedigrees  for 
it  is  best  to  begin  with  pedigreed  rabbits.  If  you  start  with  rabbits 
whose  history  is  vague,  you’ll  likely  find  your  hutches  filled  with 
a  conglomeration  of  throw  backs  of  all  sizes  and  colors. 

Good  rabbit  breeders  keep  accurate  records  and  should  have 
no  objection  to  showing  a  rabbit’s  history.  Note  the  size  of  litters 
for  several  generations  back.  If  possible,  buy  rabbits  that  come 
from  a  long  line  of  big  healthy  litters. 

Often  it  is  best  to  buy  your  stock  young  and  let  your  expe¬ 
rience  grow  with  it.  Newly  weaned  rabbits  are  often  sold  for 
breeding  foundation  stock.  If  you  buy  stock  old  enough  to  breed, 
however,  you  have  some  idea  of  how  big  they  will  get  and  what 
the  mature  animal  w''l  look  like.  In  any  case  don’t  purchase 
over-aged  rabbits  and  expect  to  get  good  results  from  them. 
Remember  that  a  doe  loses  her  efficiency  after  about  four  years, 
and  a  buck  at  that  age  begins  to  lose  both  his  potency  and  youth¬ 
ful  ambition. 


SOME  POPULAR  BREEDS  FOR  SALE  AND  SHOW  (top  to  bottom): 
New  Zealand  White  doe  and  her  family  of  four  young;  a  White 
Flemish  Giant,  noted  for  heavy  weight  and  good  fur;  a  Blue 
Silver  Fox,  bred  mostly  for  the  show  table;  a  Lilac  and  a  Black 
Dutch,  a  fast  seller  as  an  Easter  pet. 
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rain  and  drafts,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
permit  entrance  of  fresh  air  and  light,  is 
ideal.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  ratproofed, 
for  rats  will  pull  a  young  rabbit’s  legs 
through  the  wire  floor  and  chew  them 
off.  Many  city  people  raise  rabbits  in 
their  garages.  Inside  hutches  need  not  be 
as  sturdy  as  the  ones  you  build  out-of- 
doors.  The  plan  for  a  six  hutch  rabbit 
house  shown  herewith  is  a  simple  and 
adequate  typre  which  is  popular  with 
many  breeders. 

The  Government  Rabbit  Farm  in 
Fontana,  California,  suggests  that  hutches 
for  small  breeds  be  two  feet  high,  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
long.  For  medium  sized  breeds  they 
should  be  four  feet  long  and  for  the 
giant  breeds,  sLx  feet  long.  Few  rabbit 
men  actually  have  six  foot  hutches,  even 
for  giant  breeds,  but  with  space  avail¬ 
able  the  animals  shouldn’t  be  crowded 
into  less. 

Maternity  Wards 

Have  nesting  boxes  ready  to  set  in 
the  f)en  when  the  doe  gets  in  a  family 
way.  These  can  be  ordinary  wooden 
packing  crates,  preferably  with  a  remov¬ 
able  top.  They  should  be  14  inches  wide, 
12  high,  and  about  18  long.  The  doe’s 
entrance  should  be  six  inches  square  and 
near  the  top  so  that  the  blind  and  help¬ 
less  young  can’t  crawl  from  the  nest  to 
die  of  exposure. 


THE  GOOD  RABBIT  HUTCH  Is  a  pleasant  home  for  the  animal  and  a  chore  saver  for  the 
owner.  This  type  of  hutch  is  excellent  for  the  midwest  and  northern  states  for  it 
protects  the  rabbits  from  drafts  and  rains,  is  easy  to  clean  and  simple  for  feed¬ 
ing  hay  since  each  manger  feeds  two  pens.  The  front  half  of  the  floors  are  made  of 

V2"  or  lumber  and  the  back  half  is  Va''  hardware  cloth.  The  wood  part  is 

sloped  so  that  droppings  roll  onto  the  wire  and  fall  through  into  the  dropping  pan. 
The  eaves  extend  well  over  the  front  of  the  hutch  to  protect  stock  from  weather. 

When  two  hutches  are  butted  together  the  wide  eaves  protect  the  aisle  between  them. 

The  hay  manger  doors  are  fancy  extras  that  can  be  left  off.  The  siding  can  be  rough 
lumber,  either  tongued  and  grooved  or  snugly  fitted  to  eliminate  cold  drafts. 


.Make  a  Home  for  Harvey 

It  is  best  not  to  bring  a  rabbit  home 
until  you  can  offer  him  the  hospitality 
of  a  completed  hutch,  equipped  with 
feed.  Have  a  place  to  lodge  him  and 
a  general  idea  of  how  you  are  going  to 
care  for  him.  This  will  save  you  all 
kinds  of  troubles  that  come  from  hastily 
built  hutches  which  later  turn  out  to  be 
labor  eaters. 

A  rabbit’s  pren  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
castle,  but  it  should  be  adequate  in  size, 
easy  to  clean,  and  one  that  protects  its 
occupants  from  rain  and  drafts.  As  long 
as  it  meets  these  requirements  it  can  be 
either  elaborate  or  extremely  simple. 

It  can  be  either  outside  or  in  a  building. 
An  old  shed  that  will  cut  out  some  of  the 


hinged  lid 


FEED  TROUGH 
WITH  OPEN  FRONT 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  SELF-FEEDER  IT  CAN  BE  ATTACHED 
TO  SIDE  OF  PEN  AND  FILLED  FROM  OUTSIDE. 


Old  nail  kegs  make  excellent  nesting 
boxes.  The  bottom  half  of  the  open  end 
should  be  covered  with  a  board  which 
will  also  keep  the  keg  from  rolling  in  the 
hutch.  Drill  some  holes  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage  and  a  few  in  the  back  for  ven¬ 
tilation. 

The  two  crocks  needed  for  each  pen, 
one  for  water  and  one  for  grain,  can  be 
purchased  at  most  feed  stores  for  about 
20  cents  each.  Get  heavy  ones,  else 
they’ll  be  knocked  around. 

Keep  a  card  on  the  front  of  each 
hutch  on  which  you  can  keep  the  occu¬ 
pant’s  record.  For  a  doe,  this  informa¬ 
tion  should  include  date  bred,  buck 
servicing,  number  kindled,  and  number 
raised.  A  buck  should  have  a  card  show¬ 
ing  does  serviced,  dates  of  service,  and 
number  sired  for  each  doe. 

A  Breeding  Program 

Rabbits  are  ready  to  begin  making 
more  rabbits  when  they  are  seven  or 
eight  months  old.  Before  you  breed  young 
does  for  the  first  time  it  is  wise  to  keep 
them  in  individual  pens  for  a  few  weeks. 
A  group  of  young  female  rabbits  f»enned 
together  will  often  sexually  stimulate  each 
other  by  riding.  This  may  end  in  a  false 
pregnancy  which,  while  apparently  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  doe,  adds  no  rabbits  to 
the  population.  The  young  does  should 
be  separated  and  bred  at  this  point,  or 
17  to  18  days  time  may  be  lost  in  this 
unfruitful  dream  of  motherhood. 

A  doe  ready  for  service  is  taken  to 
the  buck’s  cage.  Even  though  a  doe  may 
yearn  for  a  lover,  she  will  attack  him  if 
he  threatens  to  intrude  upon  her  privacy. 
You  can  usually  tell  when  the  doe  is 
ready  to  breed  by  the  way  she  acts.  She 
will  become  restless  and  nervous  and  may 
try  to  get  to  other  rabbits.  She  may  also 
rub  her  face  on  the  feeders  or  pen.  A 
rabbit  has  no  regular  time  to  come  in 
heat,  so  a  doe  can  be  bred  any  time 
after  she  reaches  7  or  8  months. 

Keep  enough  good  herd  bucks  on  hand 
so  that  you  don’t  have  to  breed  closely 
related  animals.  Inbreeding  intensifies 
both  good  and  bad  characteristics  in  a 
rabbit  and  may  fill  your  hutches  with 
culls.  Rabbits  that  show  signs  of  disease 
should  be  quarantined  and  treated,  but 
not  used  for  breeding  stock. 

Breeding  bucks  are  always  willing,  but 
should  be  used  for  service  not  more 
than  three  or  four  times  a  week.  Keep 
them  from  adding  too  much  fat  by  con¬ 
trolling  the  fat  producing  foods.  Rabbits 
usually  are  easy  to  breed,  and  it’s  as 
quick  as  saying  “Jack  Robinson.”  Occa¬ 
sionally  you  may  find  a  doe  that  is  hard 
to  breed  and  you  may  have  to  give  the 
buck  a  bit  of  help.  If  you  can’t  keep 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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THIS  RABBIT  LOST  HIS  PELT  at  the  hands 
of  an  expert  who  has  learned  that  the  pelt 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  removed  if  it  is 
cut  free  around  the  hocks  and  tail  and 
peeled  from  the  body  like  an  undershirt. 


JONES’  COMMERCIAL  RABBITRY 

Doe’s  Breeding  Record 

Name 

Number 

Gloria 

E-573 

Bred 

6/4/47 

Kindled 

9 

Raised 

7 

Buck 

Silver 

Bred 

Kindled 

Raised 

Buck 

Bred 

Kindled 

Raised 

Buck 

Bred 

Kindled 

Raised 

Buck 

This  hutch  card  for  breeding  does  pro¬ 
vides  space  for  the  doe’s  record  for  four 
litters,  or  one  year.  They  can  be  easily 
made  from  3”  x  5"  file  cards  and  one 
should  be  fastened  to  the  hutch  door. 
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SOME  RABBIT  FURS  are  trimmed  or  vel- 
vetized  as  the  first  step  in  making  a  lady’s 
coat.  The  top  piece  is  untrimmed  and  both 
are  mounted  on  a  Vi"  screen  to  show  how 
much  was  trimmed  off.  It  takes  about  60 
rabbit  pelts  to  make  a  full-length  fur  coat 
and  40  for  a  short  jacket.  The  four  most 
common  names  under  which  rabbit  is  sold 
are:  Coney,  a  long  haired  one;  Lapan, 
which  is  sheared  and  dyed;  Sealine,  which 
is  dyed  black  to  resemble  seal,  and  Bea- 
verette,  which  is  dyed  brown  to  look  like 
beaver.  The  quality  of  a  pelt  depends  on 
full  underfur,  glossy  outer-fur,  and  freedom 
from  blemishes.  Thickness  of  hides  varies 
between  rabbits,  but  it  isn’t  important  as 
long  as  the  hide  is  thick  enough  to  prevent 
tearing  in  processing.  The  U.  S.  imported 
$1,699,379  worth  of  rabbit  fur  during  the 
first  month  of  1947.  A  large  part  of  this 
came  from  Australia.  We  still  supply  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  rabbit  fur  we  need. 
Lester  C.  Leber,  of  A.  Hollander  &  Son, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  fur  blenders  and  dyers,  says,  “The 
most  valuable  rabbit  comes  from  New  Zea¬ 
land.  It  is  the  choicest  because  it  possesses 
the  greatest  amount  of  luster,  silkiness,  and 
density.  In  the  last  decade  California  has 
developed  a  white  rabbit  that  is  assuming 
increased  stature.  Production  of  skins  is  now 
up  in  the  millions  for  California  alone.’’ 
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ROUNDWORM  CONTROL  begins  before  the  blessed  event  with  the  scrubbing  of  the  sow  and  the  disinfecting  of 
the  farrowing  house.  Ascoris  eggs  cling  to  the  sow's  teats  like  burrs  to  a  cow's  toil.  Worm  water  and  soap  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  stiff  brush  and  plenty  of  elbow  grease  will  liquidate  the  eggs  and  give  the  little  fellows  a  clean  start. 


Roundworms  In  Hogs 


By  BANNER  BILL  MORGAN 


A  hog  that  is  furnishing  room  and  board 
to  a  mess  of  roundworms  doesn’t  get 
much  nourishment  out  of  his  feed  because 
the  worms  sit  at  the  first  table.  The  more 
worms  in  a  hog  the  longer  it  will  take  to 
finish  him  for  market  and  the  worms  may 
finish  him  first. 

Roundworms  are  the  scourge  of  Amer¬ 
ican  hog  lots,  the  most  difficult  to  control 
of  all  swine  parasites.  Most  hogs  have  a 
few  worms  in  them,  even  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  if  they  once  get  a  head 
start  it’s  goodbye  to  profits.  Even  with 
modem  medicines  and  a  growing  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  control  them,  it’s  a  wonder 
that  they  can  be  held  back  at  all.  A 
mother  worm  will  lay  30,000,000  eggs  in 
her  lifetime. 

The  adult  roundworm  will  reach  a 
length  of  12  inches  and  a  girth  as  large 
as  a  lead  pencil.  .As  many  as  500  worms 
have  been  taken  out  of  one  hog — enough 


to  fill  a  good  sized  fruit  jar.  Even  a  few 
will  delay  finishing  the  hog  for  market, 
and  badly  infested  animals  will  take  from 
four  to  eight  weeks  longer  to  fatten. 

Before  we  go  into  details  about  how  to 
control  this  pest,  let’s  take  a  look  at  the 
critter  himself  the  better  to  undersand  how 
he  operates. 

The  early  ancients  knew  about  the 
roundworm.  Moses  speaks  of  him,  and 
Aristotle,  back  in  384-322  B.C.,  made 
some  philosophical  observ’ations  about 
him.  Linnaeus,  the  famous  Swedish  bot¬ 
anist,  in  1758  gave  the  worm  a  scientific 
name  almost  as  long  as  the  parasite  itself 
— Ascaris  Lumbricoides.  Vets  and  profes¬ 
sors  call  him  ascaris  for  short  but  the 
hog  raiser  couples  “roundworm”  with  ad¬ 
jectives  too  lurid  to  print  here. 

When  the  worms  are  taken  alive  from 
a  freshly  opened  intestine  they  are  red¬ 
dish  to  pink  in  color.  In  alcohol  or  form¬ 


alin  they  turn  an  opaque  white.  The  male 
worms  are  usually  smaller  than  the  fe¬ 
males,  the  latter  often  going  beyond  12 
inches  in  length.  The  female  worm  is  a 
remarkable  creature  and  her  reproductive 
mechanism  is  highly  perfected.  Wrapped 
in  many  tight  coils  inside  her  body  is  the 
uterus.  This  marvelous  apparatus  enables 
Mrs.  Ascaris  to  lay  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  eggs  per  day.  She  may  lay 
as  high  as  30,000,000  eggs  in  her  short 
lifetime. 

It  is  neither  exhuberance  nor  folly 
for  her  to  lay  so  many  eggs.  All  of  the 
eggs  may  not  develop;  some  are  destroyed 
by  nature.  However,  she  has  succeeded  in 
seeding  the  hog  pens  so  generously  with 
eggs  that  it  is  almost  a  certain  guarantee 
that  she  will  maintain  herself  in  the  form 
of  the  next  generation.  A  hog,  being  what 
he  is,  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  with  his 
snout  in  the  mud.  He’ll  pick  up  plenty. 
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Mother  nature  has  provided  the  ascaris 
with  infernally  efficient  methods  of  pro¬ 
tecting  her  egg  crop  against  destruction. 
The  eggs  are  extraordinary.  They  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thick  horny  shell  which  makes 
them  resistant  to  all  types  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions;  they  remain  viable  after  long  pe¬ 
riods  of  exposure  to  freezing  or  drying. 
Eggs  have  been  kept  alive  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  for  10  years,  and  in  soil  they  can 
still  infect  pigs  after  five  years.  Strong 
chemicals,  antiseptics  and  disinfectants 
have  very  little  cfTect  on  them. 

When  freshly  laid,  ascaris  eggs  are  cov¬ 
ered  w'ith  a  sticky  muscilage  so  that  they 
adhere  to  any  moist  surface;  they  may  be 
found  on  walls  and  floors  of  hog  houses 
and  pens.  Ordinary  scrubbing  or  washing 
will  not  remove  them.  They  also  stick  to 
the  belly  of  a  brood  sow,  handy  and  con¬ 
venient  when  the  pigs  suck. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  scattered  in 
the  hog  pens  by  the  passage  of  feces  from 
infected  pigs,  they  undergo  a  hatching 
period  of  several  days.  Depending  upon 
favorable  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture,  the  eggs  develop  in  about  14 
days,  during  which  time  a  tiny  immature 
worm  is  formed  in  each  egg.  At  this  stage 
the  egg  is  ver\-  resistant  to  weather  and 
is  most  highly  infective. 

The  unsuspecting  pig,  rooting  in  the 
ground,  gets  some  eggs  in  his  mouth  and 
sw'allows  them.  As  soon  as  they  are  warm 
and  comfortable  in  the  pig’s  intestines  the 
tiny  worms  incased  in  the  eggs  awake  to 
an  excited  activity.  The  digestive  juices 
start  dissolving  away  the  egg  shell  and 
the  worm  bores  from  within.  The  shell 
and  egg  membrane  is  broken  and  the 
little  worms  escape  into  the  intestine. 

Ascarids  possess  three  knob-like  lips 
which  they  use  to  browse  around  in  the 
intestine,  taking  nips  here  and  there.  Or¬ 
dinarily  these  w’orms  live  in  the  small 
intestine,  but  occasionally  they  go  on  a 
spree  and  wander  around  among  the  pig’s 
giblets  to  such  places  as  the  stomach, 
large  intestine,  bile  ducts,  or  gall  bladder. 
They  feed  on  the  intestinal  cells  and  on 
the  nutrients  originally  meant  for  the  pig. 
They  not  only  deprive  the  pigs  of  their 
proper  nourishment  but  reduce  the  assim¬ 
ilative  powers  of  the  intestines  and  the  pig 
gets  scrawny  and  undernourished. 

After  drilling  through  the  intestines  they 
head  for  the  blood  vessels,  usually  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  main  circulation, 
and  are  carried  by  the  rushing  blood  to 
the  liver,  heart,  and  lungs.  Sometimes  they 
get  lost  and  wander  to  the  kidney.  The 
journey  may  take  from  three  to  ten  days. 
Most  of  the  worms  finally  reach  the  lungs 
from  whence  they  are  coughed  up  and 
swallowed.  By  this  time  the  worms  have 
developed  from  five  to  ten  times  their 
original  size  and  are  just  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  They  find  themselves  back  at 
their  starting  point  in  the  intestines,  where 
they  grow  and  mature.  After  a  period  of 
adolescence,  they  court,  mate,  and  re¬ 
produce.  The  journey  through  the  blood 


SMALL  WONDER  this  stunted  shoot  has  lost  interest  in  life.  His  intestines  recently  har¬ 
bored  the  roundworms,  purged  by  a  dose  of  Phenothiazine,  in  the  litter  about  him. 

BOTH  Phenothiazine  and  Sodium  Fluoride  can  be  administered  in  dry  feed,  mixed  by 
hand,  shovel,  or  machine.  A  vet  should  prescribe  dosage  and  time  the  treatment. 
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<ti(‘ain  and  through  tlic  various  organs 
ot  the  pig  is  only  a  stall  lor  the  worm  to 
gain  time  lor  complete  development.  The 
entire  development  take's  trom  two  to  three 
months. 

If  the  infection  is  a  heavv  one.  the 
worms  may  do  a  great  deal  of  damace  on 
tlie  micratory  trip.  Destruction  of  the  liver, 
with  hemorrhage,  is  common.  The  most 
important  damage  is  in  the  lungs  where 
the  worms  cause  hemorrhage  and  pneu¬ 
monia.  Occasionally  pigs  die  from  the 
onslaught  of  the  worms  drilling  through 
the  lungs.  Infected  pigs  commonly  show 
svmptoms  known  as  “thumps”,  labored 
breathing  with  harsh  coughing  and  mus¬ 
cular  spasm  like  hiccoughs. 

•Although  the  liver  and  lungs  may  heal, 
the  injuries  usually  leave  permanent  scars 


which  look  like  small,  pearly-white  spots, 
riie  entire  liver  may  be  covered  with 
scar  tissue. 

The  damage  done  by  the  mature  worms 
in  the  intestinal  tract  is  not  as  spectacular. 
Large  numbers  of  worms  cause  digestive 
disturbances,  intestinal  obstructions  or  re¬ 
tarded  growth.  Growth  may  be  retarded  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  animals  cannot 
be  marketed  in  time  to  be  profitable.  Oc- 
casionallv  the  worms  crawl  up  into  the 
bile  ducts  of  the  liver,  blocking  the  flow 
of  bile  into  the  intestine.  The  bile  is  then 
carried  in  the  blood  stream  and  stains 
the  flesh  yellow  and  gives  it  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  flavor.  Such  meat  is  unfit  for  human 
food.  Due  to  the  capricious  habit  of  biting 
small  pieces  out  of  the  intestine,  the  worms 
mav  cause  ulcers. 


Pigs  may  carry  light  infections  of  womis, 
perhaps  ten  to  twenty,  without  showing 
any  symptoms  or  lesions.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  high  as  500  worms  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  one  pig.  In  large  scale  in¬ 
fections  the  pig  is  stunted,  pot-bellied,  and 
underweight  and  he  eats  like  all  get- 
out  and  doesn’t  fatten. 

The  natural  host  for  the  worm  is  the 
hog,  although  the  ascaris  in  humans  is. 
identical.  However,  the  infective  eggs  from, 
man  do  not  produce  mature  worms  in. 
healthy  hogs,  and  the  reverse  is  also  true. 
The  tiny  worms  can  migrate  through  the 
lungs  of  man  and  laboratory-  animals, 
including  mice,  rats,  guinea  pigs,  and  rab¬ 
bits,  but  do  not  reach  maturity. 

The  best  way  to  control  roundworms 
is  by  a  sanitation  program  designed  to 


SOME  REMEDIES  are  administered  efficiently  and  quickly  by  means  of  cap¬ 
sules  injected  into  the  animal's  throat  with  a  gun.  Mixing  with  feed  is  easier. 


break  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasite  at  its 
weakest  point,  while  he  is  in  the  soil. 

The  most  successful  method  of  con¬ 
trol  is  known  as  the  ^^cLean  County 
system  of  swine  sanitation.  This  system 
was  designed  for  the  control  of  ascaris 
under  the  conditions  common  in  swine- 
producing  areas  of  the  middle-west.  The 
original  plan  was  carried  out  on  a  prac¬ 
tical  scale  on  farms  in  McLean  County, 
Illinois,  in  1920,  and  has  been  widely 
adopted. 

To  protect  young  pigs  from  ascaris 
infections,  the  first  step  must  be  taken 
before  the  pigs  are  born.  From  then 
until  they  are  several  months  old  they 
must  be  kept  entirely  away  from  old  hog 
lots  or  pastures. 

The  sow  is  thoroughly  washed  and 
scrubbed  with  soap  and  warm  water  just 
before  farrowing  in  order  to  remove  mud, 
dirt,  and  any  ascaris  eggs  clinging  to  her 
body.  Immediately  after  being  scrubbed, 
the  sow  should  be  placed  in  the  farrowing 
pen.  This  pen  preferably  has  a  concrete 
floor.  The  entire  pen,  including  floors, 
walls,  guardrails,  and  troughs,  should  be 
washed  and  scrubbed  with  a  hard  broom 
with  plenty  of  boiling  water  and  lye. 
The  hotter  the  water  the  more  eflfective 
it  will  be  in  destroying  the  ascaris  eggs. 
The  lye  acts  as  a  cleaning  agent.  Remove 
all  litter  from  the  building  and  vicinity. 

The  amount  of  lye  in  the  water  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Some  farmers  use  one 
pound  of  lye  per  gallon  of  water;  others 
one  pound  to  10-20  gallons  of  water. 
The  stronger  the  solution,  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  it  is  in  removing  dirt.  It  is  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  that  actually  kills  the  worm  eggs. 
Be  sure  all  cracks  and  crevices  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned.  After  scrubbing,  the 
pen  should  be  rinsed  in  clear,  hot  water. 
Cleaning  the  pen  with  disfectants  will  not 
kill  ascaris  eggs,  but  it  will  clean  up  other 
pests  and  bugs. 

After  farrowing,  the  sows  and  pigs  are 
not  removed  from  the  farrowing  pens  until 
ready  for  pasture.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  carry  worm  eggs  into  the  pens  on 
dirty  shoes.  As  an  extra  precaution,  clean 
your  shoes  well  before  going  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  and,  if  possible,  clean  the  pens  with¬ 
out  entering  them. 

Ten  days  after  farrowing,  the  sow  and 
her  litter  are  carted  to  a  clean  field  of 
pasture.  This  may  be  done  any  time 
after  warm  weather  arrives.  Remember  the 
animals  should  be  carried — not  driven — to 
the  pastures.  If  this  is  not  done  you  may 
nullify  all  of  the  previous  work  of  scrub¬ 
bing  and  cleaning.  The  young  pigs  are  kept 
on  pasture  for  approximately  three  to  four 
months. 

A  pasture  used  recently  for  hogs  may 
be  contaminated  with  eggs.  Place  them  on 
fresh,  new  pasture,  which  should  be  ro¬ 
tated  every  year.  If  the  young  pigs  are 
kept  from  contaminated  soil  for  at  least 
four  months,  the  chances  of  infection  with 
ascaris  is  very  small.  After  weaning,  the 

(Continued  on  page  139) 
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SAME  AGE,  SAME  FEED,  but  the  white  shoot  won’t  goin  with  o  belly  full  of  roundworms 

THESE  THREE  CARCASSES  ore  from  the  some  litter,  fed  the  some  feed.  The  one  in  the 
center  was  host  to  o  mess  of  roundworms  and  lost  money  on  his  feed,  is  poor  in  quality. 


BY  TELL-TALE  SIGNS  corn  notifies  the  farmer  of  its  hunger.  The  first  leaf  indicates  nitrogen  deficiency  in  its  inverted,  V- 
shoped  yellov/  streak;  the  second  is  purplish,  usually  the  sign  of  phosphorous  hunger;  shriveled,  brown  edges  on  the 
third  show  potash  lack;  streaks  of  yellowish  white  between  veins  show  magnesium  hunger  on  the  fourth;  the  fifth  is  normal. 


Hunger  Signs -in  Corn 

BY  W.  C.  HUFF 


One  lusty  lunged  pig  can  inform  ever\- 
one  on  the  farm  that  he’s  hungry, 
but  thousands  of  stalks  of  corn  will  starve 
silently  and  turn  out  nubbins  in  the  fall. 
Your  field  of  corn  can’t  voice  its  needs, 
but  it  does  give  you  hunger  signs.  If  you 
use  your  eyes  they  are  as  unmistakable  as 
the  squeal  of  a  hungry  pig. 

Com  demands  a  sufficient,  balanced 
supply  of  nutrients,  the  three  major  ones 
being  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphorous. 
A  100  bushel  per  acre  corn  crop,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  uses  120  pounds  of  nitrogen,  45 
pounds  of  phosphate  (PgOs),  and  100 
jxiunds  of  potash  (K2O)  per  acre,  a 
total  of  265  pounds.  If  all  of  these  three 
nutrients  were  supplied  in  one  dose  to 
the  soil,  it  would  require  the  equiv’alent 
of  about  1,300  pounds  per  acre  of  a  10- 
10-10  fertilizer  which  would  supply  390 


pounds  of  nutrients.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  265  pounds,  what  the  corn  needs, 
and  390,  what  is  available,  is  lost  because 
in  most  soils  about  two-thirds  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  is  “hxed”  and  cannot  be  used  by 
the  corn.  All  but  390  pounds  of  the  1300 
pounds  is  the  carrier,  or  vehicle,  for  the 
elemental  nitrogen. 

Many  farmers  apply  approximately  100 
pounds  of  a  mixed  fertilizer  such  as  3-12- 
12  per  acre.  For  a  100  bushel  corn  crop, 
the  soil  must  then  supply  about  98%  of 
the  nitrogen,  91%  of  the  phosphate,  and 
91%  of  the  potash.  Very'  few’  soils  today 
can  supply  this  amount  of  nutrients  dur¬ 
ing  any  one  growing  season.  If  a  good 
crop  is  to  be  produced  and  if  a  decent 
soil  heritage  is  to  be  passed  to  future  gen¬ 
erations,  more  plant  food  must  be  sup¬ 
plied. 


ISitrogen  Hunger 

Corn  has  ways  of  letting  you  know 
when  the  available  supply  is  low. 

If  the  corn  plant  is  light  green  in  color 
and  there  is  an  inverted  V-shaped  firing 
starting  on  the  bottom  leaves,  it  is  ser¬ 
iously  suffering  from  lack  of  nitrogen.  The 
firing  begins  at  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
and  moves  up  the  midribs.  In  the  early 
stages,  the  inverted  V  is  a  bright  yellow 
while  the  remainder  of  the  leaf  stays  a 
pale  green.  Finally  the  entire  leaf  turns 
yellowish  brown  and  dies.  In  severe  cases 
of  nitrogen  firing,  over  half  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  knocked  out  of  production. 

It’s  an  age-old  custom  to  point  know¬ 
ingly  at  brown,  fired  leaves  and  talk 
regretfully  of  the  drought  in  July  and 
August.  Experience  in  widely  divergent 
sections  of  the  country  show  that  this 
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“MAKE  THE  BEST  BETTER”  is  the  motto  of  the  Jolly  Soldiers  4-H  Club  of  Crawford  County,  Iowa,  among  whose  members  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Knop  and  their  ten  children.  Next  time  someone  mentions  the  American  farmer,  think  of  this  family  picture.  It  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  kind 
of  citizens  upon  whom  we  depend  for  most  of  the  food  we  eat.  much  of  the  clothing  we  wear,  and  many  exciting  new  industrial  products  from  the  soil. 


Portrait  of  tomorrow 
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firing  is  the  result  of  nitrogen  starxation. 
not  of  drought.  In  drv  weather  leaves 
roll  or  twist  without  loss  of  green  color, 
e.xcept,  of  course,  in  periods  of  extrenieh 
prolonged  drouglit.  in  which  case  the  top 
leaves  only  become  scorched  with  no  defin¬ 
ite  pattern. 

If  nitrogen  hunger  is  recognized  early 
enough  (when  only  the  bottom  leaf  shows 
firing,  or  better  still,  when  tissue  tests 
show  that  the  plant  has  run  out  of  nitro¬ 
gen),  nitrogen  side-dres.sed  so  as  to  be 
available  to  the  roots  will  do  wonders  in 
preventing  further  so-called  “signs  of 
drought”.  However,  the  smart  farmer 
will  plan  to  supply  adequate  amounts  of 
plant  nutrients  by  ap})lying  sufficient  ini¬ 
tial  applications  of  all  essential  plant 
foods.  An  exception  to  this  can  be  found 
in  the  Eastern  coastal  plain  soils  and  some 
other  areas  where  the  light  textured  soils 
are  subject  to  nitrogen  leaching.  Here  it 
is  well  to  supply  sufficient  minerals  at 
planting  time  but  to  withhold  part  of  the 
nitrogen  to  be  apjjlied  as  side  dressings. 

I'uia^Ii  Hunger 

I'he  bright,  yellow  inverted  V  is  the 
telltale  signal  of  a  shortage  of  only  one 
of  the  three  major  plant  food  require¬ 
ments  for  corn.  .'\n  attempt  to  grow’  crops 
with  nitrogen  alone  is  about  as  futile  as 
accomplishing  a  takeoff  in  a  superfortress 
without  the  wing  assemblage.  The  farmer 
must  be  able  to  recognize  also  the  signs 
of  other  nutrient  deficiencies. 


Shriwled  brown  leal  edees  are  warn¬ 
ings  oi  potash  hunger.  The  first  signs  are 
alwavs  in  the  lower  leaves  of  the  corn 
plant.  The  burned,  shriveled  area  grad- 
uallv  moves  toward  the  center  of  the  leaf 
until  much  of  the  surface  is  affected. 

Pliosplioruis  Hunger 

Phosphorous  hunger  signs  arc  not  quite 
so  unmistakable  as  those  for  nitrogen  and 
potash.  True  phosphorous  deficiency  is 
exhibited  bv  a  deep  bluish  purple  color 
in  the  leaves  during  the  earlier  stage  of 
growth.  However,  a  stray  cow  in  the 
cornfield  may  gi\e  the  leaves  a  “phos- 
phorous-hungrv”  look,  for  a  broken  leaf 
will  turn  purple  after  a  few  days. 

Maguesiiini  Hunger 

.\nothcr  essential  for  good  corn  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  magnesium. 
\  shortage  in  this  is  recognized  by  a 
yellowish  white  streaked  appearance. 

If  a  farmer  wants  to  stop  the  chorus 
of  squeals  from  his  pig  pen  he  must  fill 
them  all  up.  In  the  cornfield,  a  farmer 
will  often  lower  his  plant  population  by 
thin  planting  and  later  even  chop  out 
plants  in  order  to  have  enough  plant  food 
to  produce  ears  on  the  remaining  stalks. 
But  he  doesn’t  kill  off  young  pigs  —  in¬ 
stead.  he  adds  a  little  more  feed  to  the 
trough.  Similarly,  the  plant  population 
of  a  field  may  be  increased  profitably 
when  sufficient  plant  food  is  supplied. 

One  should  remember,  however,  that 


increa.sed  planting  rate  can  be  carried  to 
the  point  wlu're  water,  and  possibly  sun¬ 
light.  might  become  the  limiting  factor. 
Practicallv  all  areas  have  sufficient  rainfall 
and  sunlight  to  justify  increasing  the 
planting  rate  considcrablv,  providing  it  is 
accomjjanied  by  increased  applications  of 
complete  plant  food. 

.Another  factor  the  farmer  must  con¬ 
sider  if  he  hopes  to  prevent  silent  st.irva- 
tion  of  his  corn  next  year  is  correct  culti¬ 
vation.  A  pig  will  starve  if  his  trough  of 
feed  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  If 
deep,  late  cultivation  cuts  the  corn  roots, 
the  plant  is  left  “on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.”  There  may  be  starving  plants  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.  Of  course,  cultivation 
must  be  geared  to  control  weeds  that 
otherwise  would  rob  the  corn  plant  ol 
valuable  food  and  water.  It’s  a  case  ol 
cultivating  “not  too  much  but  just 
enough.” 

“Not  by  ‘food’  alone”  will  the  farmei 
be  able  to  prevent  starx’ation  signs  in  next 
year’s  crop.  There  should  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  good  farming  practices  including 
legumes  and  sod  in  a  planned  rotation. 
Commercial  plant  food  can  be  most  eflec- 
tively  utilized  in  conjunction  with  a  j)ro- 
gram  of  crop  rotation  and  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  which  maintain  organic  matter,  good 
soil  aeration  and  drainage,  w’ater  absorp¬ 
tion  capacity  and  all  of  the  desirable  soil 
characteristics  which  go  to  make  up  what 
is  commonly  known  as  good  soil  tilth. 
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Vf'ith  Fall  just  a  few  weeks  away,  it’s  time  to 
get  set  for  seed  treating.  The  wise  farmer 
will  use  the  best  equipment  available — 


THE  CLIPPER 
ROCKER  SEED  TREATER 

for  dry  chemical  treatment  of  beans, 
grain  and  seeds 

(not  for  un-delinted  cotton  seed) 

It’s  the  Treater  that  Treats  ’Em  Right,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  easy,  quick,  thorough  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Get  all  the  details  now  by  mailing  the 
coupon  below. 


NO 

POWER 

REQUIRED 


A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


P.  O.  BOX  66 


IF  irs  A  CUPPER  .  .  .  IT  S  A  COST  CLIPPER 


A.  T.  FERRELL  A  CO 
P.  O.  Box  66 
Saginaw,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  circular  on 
~  Clipper  Rocker  Seed  Treoter 

^  Other  machines  (Clipper  Cleaners!  mode  by  your  Bn 
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WHY  go  through  haying  and  silage  harvesting  the 
old  hay  fork  way  when  you  can  do  these  jobs 
so  much  easier  and  faster  the  FOX  Way? 

The  FOX  Way  is  completely  mechanized,  both  in 
the  field  and  at  the  barn  or  silo.  The  FOX  Way  elim¬ 
inates  the  hard  work.  Haying,  grass  silage  and  corn 
silage  harvesting  the  FOX  Way  is  as  easy  as  driving 
a  tractor  in  the  field. 

At  the  barn  or  silo  the  FOX  Crop  Blower  quickly 
stores  the  hay  and  silage,  completely  filling  even 
the  hard  to  reach  places.  No  more  lifting  and  pack¬ 
ing  in  a  hot  dusty  mow. 

The  FOX  Way  takes  the  backache  out  of  the 
farmer’s  three  hardest  jobs:  Haying,  Grass  Silage 
and  Corn  Silage  Harvesting. 

Write  us  today  for  information  about 
the  complete  and  easy  FOX  Way  of 
haying  and  silage  harvesting. 

FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Pioneers  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 

2367  N.  Rankin  Street 

APPLETON  WISCONSIN 
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E.  B.  Ohio,  W.  C.  Lib* 

by,  Maine,  and  J.  B.  Kobertson, 
Idaho,  collaborate  on  potatoes. 


potato,  more  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  spud,  or  just  “taters,”  is  king 
of  the  tubers.  Mashed,  baked,  boiled, 
lyonnaise,  au  gratin,  German,  home  and 
French  fried,  warmed-over  and  raw,  it 
feeds  more  of  the  earth’s  billions  than  any 
other  crop  except  wheat.  The  average 
potato  production  of  the  world  looks  like 
a  quotation  from  the  national  debt — 
something  like  7,200,000,000  bushels 
which  allows  about  three  bushels  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Most  people  everywhere,  except  fat 
ladies,  eat  potatoes  at  least  once  a  day, 
but  in  certain  parts,  like  New  England, 
it  appears  on  the  dining  table  three  times 
a  day.  It  turns  out  of  the  earth  in  quan¬ 
tities  greater  than  any  other  crop  and 


< - 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY  grows  most  of  the 
big  Maine  potato  crop,  1 3  %  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  crop.  Maine  has  cool  days  and 
nights  and  the  right  soil  for  bumper  crops. 


will  grow  almost  everywhere. 

Although  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Irish 
potato,  there’s  nothing  Irish  about  it.  It  is 
a  native  of  South  America,  where  the 
Indians  cultivated  it.  The  early  Spaniards 
took  it  to  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century 
but  at  first  it  wasn’t  well  received. 
Europe’s  peasants  were  congenitally  hun¬ 
gry  in  those  days  and  politicians  regarded 
the  potato  as  a  gift  from  God  to  prevent 
the  recurrent  famines.  In  spite  of  laws 
to  force  potato  culture,  it  was  not  until 
the  very  bad  famine  following  the  Silesian 
wars  that  the  spud  got  a  firm  place  in  the 
daily  diet  of  the  European. 

When  the  potato  was  introduced  into 
England  it  hit  a  snag  at  once.  People  liked 
it,  but  the  wheat  growers,  fearful  lest  the 
new  crop  should  compete  with  bread, 
launched  an  active  campaign  to  combat 
its  growing  popularity.  In  a  very  up-to- 
date  method  of  influencing  public  opinion, 
they  formed  an  organization,  which  they 
tagged  with  a  ponderous  and  misleading 
title,  “Society  for  the  Prevention  of 


Unwholesome  Diet.”  The  organization 
achieved  a  vicarious  immortality,  for  the 
potato  has  since  been  known  informally 
by  the  initials  of  the  society. 

In  .America,  the  potato  is  a  reimporta¬ 
tion,  reappearing  in  America  in  1719.  In 
that  year  a  planting  of  stock  brought  over 
from  Ireland  was  made  at  Londonderry, 
New  Hampshire.  From  this  came  its  popu¬ 
lar  descriptive  name,  Irish  Potato. 

Potato  Kingdoms 

Fifty  years  ago  potatoes  were  grown 
on  almost  every  American  farm  in  “pota¬ 
to  patch”  extensions  of  kitchen  gardens, 
but  there  has  been  a  decline  in  home 
plantings  in  recent  years  because  insulated 
refrigerator  cars  made  shipping  easy  and 
safe.  Also,  soils  are  worn  out  and  disease 
so  infests  garden  spots  that  it  is  often 
cheaper  and  easier  to  buy  potatoes  than 
to  raise  them.  Small  plantings  continue 
to  supply  some  home  needs. 

Commercial  production  gradually 
centered  in  oddly  scattered  areas,  notably 
in  Michigan,  Maine  and  Idaho,  and  in  the 
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ON  LARGE  ACREAGES  picker  type  planters  which  drop  the  seed  automatically  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  assisted  feed  type  which  takes  two  men  to  operate.  Fertilizer  is  applied 
by  the  planter  in  bands  on  each  side  of  the  seed  piece  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 


south  from  whence  the  early  markets  are 
supplied.  There  is  no  longer  a  continuous 
area  which  could  be  called  the  potato  belt. 

The  best  potato  soils  in  the  big  potato 
producing  counties  range  from  fine  sandy 
loam  to  silt  loam  with  good  natural  drain¬ 
age.  Muck  soils  are  extensively  used  in 
California,  Oregon  and  scattered  areas  in 
the  north  central  states.  The  mucks  are 
e.xcellent  for  potatoes  when  well-drained 
and  fertilized. 

Dr.  John  Bushnell  of  the  Ohio  .Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  applied  sand 
to  a  silt  loam  soil  and  increased  yields 
from  32  to  74  bushels  per  acre.  He  also 
laid  4-inch  tile  under  potato  rows  and 
planted  with  a  machine  over  the  tile 
so  that  only  about  an  inch  of  soil  sep¬ 
arated  the  seed  piece  and  tile.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  yields  was  about  70  bushels  per 
acre.  This  research  put  the  clinches  on 
what  farmers  had  already  discovered,  that 
the  potato  plant  needs  plenty  of  air 
around  its  roots.  Evervthing  else  being 
equal,  the  light  soils  will  produce  more 


than  the  hea\y  soils.  Soils  should  be 
distinctly  acid  to  control  scab.  A  ph  of  5 
to  5.3  is  desirable.  Because  no  practical 
method  has  been  found  for  reducing  the 
ph  of  soils  high  in  lime,  scab-resistant 
varieties  are  being  developed  which  will 
grow  in  distinctly  sweet  soils. 

Preparation  of  Seed  Betl 

It  is  essential  to  have  a  deep,  mellow, 
well-aerated  seed  bed.  Many  growers  plow 
10  or  more  inches.  If  shallow'  plowing  has 
been  the  practice  on  a  field,  increasing  the 
depth  must  be  gradual  on  most  soils — 
about  one-half  inch  per  vear-  in  order 
not  to  bring  up  too  much  hard  pan  at 
a  time. 

The  soil  is  plowed  when  it  shatters  and 
the  furrows  are  thrown  level.  If  the  soil 
is  right,  the  plow  need  be  the  only  tool 

MANY  PLANTERS,  both  automatic  and 
hand  fed,  operate  on  the  principle  of 
rotating  slots  which  drop  the  seed  into  a 
tube  extending  to  the  trench  bottom. 


used.  I'he  seed  bed  is  tlit-n  ready  for 
planting.  Discing  and  harrowing  the 
turned  soil  are  not  recommended  because 
they  destroy  the  soil  structure  and  heavy 
rains  will  settle  and  pack  it.  ^Vhcn  it  is 
necessary  to  plow  early  and  the  soil  settles 
or  is  packed  by  heavy  rains,  a  deep  tillage 
tool  is  used  once  through  to  loosen  the 
soil  again  before  planting. 

IMantiiig 

In  the  south  and  central  states  the 
early  crop  must  be  planted  so  that  maxi¬ 
mum  growth  is  obtained  before  the  high¬ 
est  temperature  reaches  75  degrees,  when 
tuber  growth  practically  ceases.  For  a 
mature  crop  before  the  average  mean 
temperature  rises  to  75  degrees,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  so  early  that  there  is  often 
risk  of  damage  from  late  spring  frosts. 
But  the  risk  of  having  frost  damage  once 
in  several  years  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
increase  in  yields  of  40  to  50  bushels  per 
acre  by  the  early  planting.  In  the  north 
potatoes  are  planted  early  because  of  the 
short  growing  season.  In  the  central  states, 
because  of  a  longer  growing  season,  late 
potato  planting  is  sometimes  delayed  until 
late  May  or  the  first  of  June.  These  late 
plantings  are  made  to  extend  the  growing 
season  into  the  cool  fall  weather.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  newer  varieties 
replacing  the  Rurals  (which  produced 
many  ill-shaped  tubers)  growers  are 
planting  earlier  in  .April  or  May.  The 
earlier  planting  can  be  dug  before  wet, 
cold  fall  weather  sets  in. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  potato 
planter,  the  potato  seed  was  dropped  by 
hand  in  furrows  made  with  a  single  shovel 
or  furrow  plow.  The  seed  was  covered  by 
pulling  a  small  amount  of  soil  over  the 
pieces  with  a  hand  hoe.  On  larger  plant¬ 
ings,  covering  was  speeded  by  plowing  the 
furrow  shut.  How  well  this  was  done  was 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the 
driver  and  the  disposition  of  the  mule 
pulling  the  plow.  Some  seed  was  covered 
too  deep,  some  too  shallow,  and  came  up 
spotty. 

Hand  planting  is  still  used  in  small 
patches  or  in  gardens  and  the  potatoes 
are  fertilized  by  spreading  fertilizer  in  the 
open  furrow,  then  mixing  it  with  the  soil 
by  running  the  single  shovel  plow  through 
the  furrow.  In  hand  planting  the  seeds 
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an-  |)lacfd  4  to  ")  incht-s  dt‘«'|)  and  covrifd 
with  a  small  amount  of  soil.  I'lit*  soil 
is  Icveli'd  by  cultivation. 

Modt'rn  platitcrs  arc  now  designed  to 
plant  dee]).  I'lic  weight  of  the  loaded 
planter  aids  in  fjettino  de|)th  in  mellow 
seed  beds. 

The  picker  type  planter  which  does  its 
jf)b  automatically  is  prelerred  by  most 
gfidweis  to  the  assisted  leed  ty|je  which 
requires  two  men  for  oi)eiation.  For  large 
acreages  the  double  speed,  two-row  planter 
has  leplaced  the  four-row. 

In  the  north-central  states  level  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  followed  because  ridging  results  in 
lower  yields  in  droughty  peiiods.  This 
practice  requires  planting  the  seed  3}/2 
to  4  inches  below  the  suiiace  level  on  the 
heavier  soils,  and  4  to  5  inches  on  the 
lighter  soils.  To  hasten  come-up  and  re¬ 
duce  seed  rot,  the  potatoes  arc  planted  in 
a  trench  and  covered  with  about  2  inches 
of  soil  by  dropping  the  opening  discs  and 
the  planter  shoe  and  raising  and  adjust¬ 
ing  covering  discs  so  that  little  soil  falls  to 
the  center  of  the  trench.  I’his  leaves  a  de¬ 
pression  but  sufficient  soil  is  thrown  over 
the  seed  to  cover  it.  The  soil  is  leveled 
progressivelv  bv  cultivation  as  the  potatoes 
come  through  the  soil. 

Cultivation 

John  Parksman,  an  Illinois  potato 
grower,  once  said  that  the  most  important 
cultivation  for  potatoes  was  made  before 
the  seed  is  planted.  He  explained  this 
statement  by  saying  that  it  was  impossible 
to  cultivate  near  the  seed  piece  or  under 
it  after  the  seed  is  planted. 

The  main  reasons  for  cultivating  pota¬ 
toes  are  to  destroy  weeds,  to  keep  a  mulch 
on  the  .soil,  (csjjecially  where  the  soils  crack 
badly  during  dry  weather),  and  to  keep 
the  developing  tubers  covered  with  a 
blanket  of  soil. 

The  smoothing  harrow  is  an  ideal  tool 
for  weed  control  until  the  plants  are  about 
6  inches  high.  The  teeth  are  angled  back 
so  they  will  not  disturb  the  sprouted  seed 
pieces.  After  the  plants  reach  a  height 
of  5  to  6  inches  a  weeder  is  used,  operated 
in  the  same  direction  each  time  so  that  the 
potato  vines  are  pulled  over  the  rows  to 
shade  the  spaces  between  the  plants.  Flame 
throwers  to  kill  weeds  are  now  on  the 
market. 

On  some  of  the  heavier  soils  that  have 
a  tendency  to  pack  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
cultivator  because  the  weeder  will  not 
penetrate  the  soil  deep  enough  to  kill  the 
weeds.  Cultivation  except  for  weed  control 
is  seldom  nece.ssary’  and  is  likely  to  result 
in  actual  reduction  in  yield  because  of  the 
damage  to  the  potato  roots  and  the  in¬ 
creased  loss  of  moisture  from  the  loose  soil. 
Cultivation  is  discontinued  when  the 
plants  come  into  full  bloom.  Most  growers 
who  use  row  cultivators  prefer  the  sweep 
or  duck  foot  type  shoes  which  scrape  the 
soil  about  a  half  to  an  inch  deep.  On 
varieties  such  as  the  Katahdins.  which  set 
tubers  high,  the  shoes  can  be  adjusted  to 
throw  a  small  amount  of  soil  to  the  rows. 


MULTIPLE  ROW  SPRAYERS  with  three  outlets  to  the  row  moke  insect  control  over 
large  acreages  easy  and  quick.  All-purpose  sprays  and  dusts  are  nearing  perfection 


THE  IRRIGATION  OF  POTATOES  in  the  mid-west  is  well  under  way,  but  more  re¬ 
search  is  needed  to  make  it  adaptable  to  all  areas.  This  is  an  Indiana  installation. 


If  the  tuber  is  exposed  to  the  sun  while 
growing  it  turns  green  and  bitter.  This  is 
called  greening. 

Bugging  and  Spraying 

There  might  have  been  a  time  when  a 
farmer  could  get  a  crop  of  potatoes  with¬ 
out  giving  too  much  attention  to  insects 
and  disease,  but  that  time  is  gone  forever. 
Bugging  the  potatoes  was  a  boy’s  chore 
which  is  remembered  not  too  fondly.  On 
a  hot  July  afternoon  it  was  no  joke  to  go 
from  vine  to  vine,  shaking  the  Colorado 
beetles  off  into  the  wash  basin  with  a 
stick.  The  accumulated  population  was 
then  dumped  into  a  wash  tub  and  treated 
with  boiling  water  or  unslaked  lime.  The 
expiring  bugs  gave  the  perspiring  small 
boy  his  reward. 

Modern  spravs  have  eliminated  the  old 


fashioned  bugging.  The  plants  are  sprayed 
when  they  are  small,  three  to  four  inches 
high.  This  will  require  100  to  125  gallons 
per  acre.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size  the 
amount  of  spray  is  increased  so  when  vines 
are  in  full  bloom  200  gallons  are  required 
to  obtain  good  coverage.  Spraying  should 
be  done  everv’  7  to  10  days.  Applications 
ever\-  10  days  will  give  excellent  control 
of  leafhoppers,  but  if  the  flea  beetle  popu¬ 
lation  is  heavy,  then  spraying  should  be 
evers-  7  days  to  obtain  best  control.  When 
there  is  an  outbreak  of  late  blight,  it  is  nec- 
essar\’  to  sprav  oftener  than  every  7  days. 

Late  blight  is  the  most  common  disease 
of  the  potato  foliage  in  the  northeastern 
states  where  it  frec]uently  causes  an  epi¬ 
demic. 

In  the  central  states  the  most  foliage 
damage  is  done  bv  a  couple  of  voracious 


POTATO  DIGGERS,  from  home-made  to  commercial,  run  the  gamut  of  efFiciency 
and  Ingenuity.  Some  require  several  men  to  operate;  some  deliver  the  potatoes  sacked. 
None  as  yet  are  educated  enough  to  distinguish  betv/een  a  spud  and  a  rock  or  clod. 


devils,  the  potato  leafhopper  and  the  jx)- 
tato  flea  beetle.  Leafhopper  damage  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  blight.  The  leaf¬ 
hopper  is  a  sucking  insect  which  sucks 
the  juice  from  the  leaves  causing  them 
to  turn  brown  around  the  edges  and  curl. 
The  flea  beetle  is  a  chewing  insect  and 
eats  small  holes  in  the  leaves. 

A  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  the  most 
eflfective  spray  since  spraying  became  a 
regular  job  for  the  potato  grower,  but 
within  the  past  two  years  this  mixture  in 
combination  with  DDT  has  achieved  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

There  have  been  slight  variations  in 
the  formulations  but  the  most  popular 
formula  is  8  lbs.  of  copper  sulfate,  8  lbs. 
of  hydrated  lime,  1  lb.  of  the  50%  w-ettable 
DDT  and  100  gallons  of  w'ater.  Bordeaux 
is  used  for  the  control  of  blights  and  DDT 
for  the  control  of  insects  especially  leaf- 
hoppers  and  flea  beetles. 

On  a  twelve-year  test  the  Bordeaux 
sprayed  plots  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
ExjDeriment  Station  showed  an  av’erage 


yield  of  458  bushels  per  acre,  against  only 
300  bushels  per  acre  on  unsprayed  plots. 
In  1945  when  DDT  was  used,  leafhoppers 
were  completely  eliminated  and  the  yield 
w'as  45%  larger  than  when  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  was  used  alone.  DDT  controls  flea 
beetles  better  than  any  other  material  so 
far  discovered. 

Some  growers  prefer  to  use  dust.  Dust¬ 
ing  is  just  as  effective  as  spraying  pro¬ 
vided  enough  material  is  used.  For  dust¬ 
ing  the  mixture  is  fixed  copper,  14  lbs., 
6  lbs.  of  50%  DDT,  and  80  lbs.  of  talc. 
Early  applications  of  dust  are  applied  at 
the  rate  of  25  to  30  lbs.  per  acre  and  then 
increased  up  to  80  lbs.,  which  makes  it 
comparable  to  wet  spray. 

Sprayers  should  be  capable  of  deliver¬ 
ing  2  gallons  of  spray  per  minute  per  row 
at  300  to  400  pounds  pressure.  Wheel  dam¬ 
age  to  vines  is  reduced  by  the  use  of  lifters 
and  wider  booms  covering  10  to  12  rows. 
Most  of  the  growers  use  booms  carrv’ing 
three  nozzles  per  row’,  one  above  and  one  on 
each  side  on  separate  leads  so  they  are 


adjustable  to  different  size  plants.  The  two 
side  nozzles  are  adjusted  to  direct  the 
spray  downward  at  an  angle,  and  the  top 
one  straight  down  to  direct  the  spray.  This 
gives  the  spray  a  whirling  motion  which 
covers  both  the  top  and  underside  of  the 
leaves.  For  the  first  spray  the  side  nozzles 
are  about  12  inches  from  the  row  and 
about  8  inches  above  the  soil.  As  the  plants 
increase  in  size  the  whole  boom  is  raised 
and  the  side  nozzles  widened.  When  the 
plants  cover  the  row  most  growers  aim  the 
nozzles  directly  down  on  the  plants.  Some 
growers  add  a  fourth  nozzle,  placing  it 
beside  the  one  directly  above  the  row  for 
better  coverage  of  the  large  plants. 

Diseases 

Potato  diseases  are  many  and  varied. 
.\mong  them  are  late  blight  or  rust,  bac¬ 
terial  ring  rot,  leaf  foil,  mosaics,  scab, 
rhizoctonia,  blackleg,  spindle  tuber,  purple 
top,  stem  end  brow’ning,  giant  hill,  and 
early  blight.  Rotations,  seed  certification, 
sprays,  planting  schedules,  and  other 
methods  are  used  to  eliminate  and  control 
diseases.  The  plant  pathologist  is  an  im¬ 
portant  man  to  the  potato  grower  and  his 
advice  is  carefully  followed.  There’s  one 
on  your  state  extension  staff  ready  to 
advise  you  if  you  get  into  trouble. 

Harvesting 

The  harvesting  of  the  early  crop  of 
potatoes  usually  begins  before  the  tops  are 
dead,  when  tubers  feather  or  skin  and 
bruise  easily.  Early  harvesting  means  extra 
dollars  because  the  consumers  are  willing 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  new  potatoes. 
Harv’esting  should  be  delayed  until  the 
tops  have  died  so  that  the  skins  of  the 
potatoes  will  have  hardened.  However,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  delay  digging 
until  the  vines  die.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  far  north  where  the  growing  season 
is  short  and  late  varieties  are  grown. 

The  use  of  DDT  is  also  a  factor  in 
lengthening  the  growing  season  by  one  or 
two  weeks  which  further  complicates  dig¬ 
ging.  In  some  areas  the  tops  are  mowed 
(especially  among  the  certified  seed  grow¬ 
ers)  about  2  weeks  before  digging  to  allow 
the  skins  on  the  tubers  to  toughen.  Chemi¬ 
cals  are  now  on  the  market  for  killing  the 
green  tops  and  these  are  being  used  as 
sprays  or  dusts. 

The  digger  should  be  wide  enough  and 
set  deep  enough  to  prevent  cutting  of  the 
tubers  and  to  provide  sufficient  soil  to 
cushion  the  potatoes  until  they  pass  the 
end  of  the  elevator.  As  a  further  preventa¬ 
tive  in  injuring  the  potatoes  when  the  soil 
is  loose  and  does  not  carry  over  the  eleva¬ 
tor  chain,  the  diggers  may  be  padded. 

Potatoes  are  picked  from  the  ground  by 
hand  and  placed  in  crates.  They  are  then 
hauled  to  storage  sheds  and  packed  in  bur¬ 
lap  bags,  which  protect  them  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Combines 

During  the  war  shortage  of  labor  in¬ 
spired  some  home-made  potato  “com¬ 
bines,”  machines  which  not  only  dig  the 
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A  WELL-TRAINED  TEAM  is  needed  to  pull  this  hand-fed  potato  planter,  one  of  the  first  types  on  the  market.  This  Maine 
field  was  plowed  in  August  and  planting  was  finished  before  Memorial  Day.  Harvest  starts  in  mid-September,  is  over 
before  the  mid-October  frosts.  Maine  potato  production  is  highly  mechanized.  Note  the  humus  content  of  this  fine  seedbed. 


potatoes,  but  pick  them  up,  sort  and  sack 
them.  Built  at  first  by  inventive  farmers, 
the  machinery  companies  have  seized  the 
idea  and  soon  they  will  be  available  on  the 
market.  Besides  cutting  labor  costs  in  half 
they  have  speeded  up  the  harvest  and 
eliminated  the  backache. 

With  the  best  of  the  machines  a  crew 
of  5  can  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  12 
hand  pickers  and  harvesting  is  reduced  to 
10  or  15  hours  per  acre.  There’s  one  thing 
the  machines  can’t  do — they  can’t  tell  the 
difference  between  a  potato  and  rocks  and 
clods.  Sorters  do  this  now,  riding  the 
machines.  Perhaps  the  machinery  boys 
will  find  a  way  to  educate  future  com¬ 
bines. 

When  temperatures  reach  90  degrees 
digging  should  cease  or  the  potatoes 
should  be  picked  from  the  ground  im¬ 
mediately  to  prevent  sun-scald.  Sun-scald 
is  not  detected  until  18  to  24  hours  after 
exposure.  It  first  appears  in  limited  areas 
•4  to  H  inches  deep,  covering  only  a  part 
of  the  tuber.  The  covering  over  the 
affected  area  has  a  watery  appearance 
with  a  narrow  dark  area  around  the  mar¬ 
gin.  The  entire  tuber  soon  breaks  down 


and  becomes  soft  and  has  a  very  disagree¬ 
able  odor. 

Storage 

A  potato  looks  rugged  but  in  many 
ways  he’s  a  delicate  and  temperamental 
critter,  and  is  especially  demanding  about 
the  appointments  of  his  winter  quarters. 
Temperatures  and  humidity  must  be 
closely  regulated.  The  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities  depend  on  the  care  with  which 
potatoes  are  stored. 

Both  above-ground  and  underground 
storage  are  used,  the  underground  being 
the  most  economical.  Potatoes  are  easily 
stored  if  they  are  free  of  disease  and  solid. 
Early  potatoes  can  be  placed  in  temix)rar\' 
storage  if  they  are  to  be  sold  before  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather.  If  held  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  about  60  degrees  and  a  high 
humidity  of  859r,  bruised  and  cut  areas 
will  heal  readily  and  shrinkage  held  to  a 
minimum.  Potatoes  that  have  been  held  at 
this  storage  temperature  have  better  cook¬ 
ing  qualities  than  those  held  at  lower  tem¬ 
peratures. 

Potatoes  stored  at  low  temperatures  ac¬ 
cumulate  sugars  as  the  result  of  the  hydro¬ 
lysis  of  starch.  When  French  fries  or  chips 


are  made  they  will  brown  quickly  because 
the  sugar  carmelizes.  Many  varieties  will 
improve  in  cooking  quality  if  held  at  60 
to  70  degrees  about  two  weeks  before 
being  used. 

When  late  potatoes  are  stored  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  the  temjDerature  must 
be  dropped  to  36°  to  prevent  sprouting. 

After  potatoes  are  dug  in  the  fall,  the 
farmers  and  the  trade  divide  the  task  of 
holding  the  stocks  in  storage  for  a  year 
while  consumers  draw  them  down.  As  the 
months  go  *  by,  the  potatoes  shrink  in 
weight,  commonly  about  by  loss  of 
moisture  in  an  inevitable  progression 
toward  a  wizened  old  age.  Under  ordinary 
storage  conditions  potatoes  will  shrink  2Cf 
a  month  for  the  7  months  they  usually 
remain  in  storage.  If,  in  addition,  they  are 
allowed  to  sprout,  the  loss  of  weight  is 
accelerated;  the  unsightly  sprouts  can  be 
removed  by  appropriate  tumbling,  but 
they  may  have  drained  out  another  5fe  to 
15''c  of  the  original  weight  and  the  house¬ 
wife  rejects  the  shriveled  spuds,  calling 
them  “old,”  although  they  may  be  ac¬ 
tually  younger  than  others  which  enjoyed 
better  handling! 
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The  presence  of  ripening  apples  will 
prevent  sprouting  because  the  apples  give 
off  ethylene  gas  which  is  inhibitive  to 
growth  of  potatoes — it  gets  in  their  eyes! 
Numerous  other  chemicals  in  the  eyes  (or 
seeds)  of  the  potatoes  will  check  growth 
but  the  chemist  takes  a  hint  from  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  natural  hor¬ 
mones  that  regulate  the  potato’s  growth 
and  provides  a  chemically-similar  syn¬ 
thetic,  methyl  ester  of  alphanaphthalenea- 
cetic  acid,  to  prolong  the  period  of  natural 
dormancy.  This  material  is  slowly  volatile 
and  a  quarter  teaspoonful  distributed  on 
the  potatoes  in  a  dust  or  in  a  spray  solu¬ 
tion  before  bagging  will  vaporize  into  the 
eyes  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  in  sufficient 
strength  to  do  the  trick.  Thereafter  the 
potatoes,  put  into  normal  trade  storage  in 
•August,  will  be  found  still  practically 
sproutless  the  following  May.  Indeed,  test 
lots  kept  at  52°F.  for  twelve  months  have 
not  sprouted. 

Where  operations  are  on  a  large  scale, 
the  potatoes  pass  under  a  power  atomizer 
or  a  dust  applicator  on  the  chute  loading 
the  storage  bins.  In  smaller  operations  of 
innO  bushels  or  less,  the  dust  is  blown  in 


THESE  WIZENED  SPUDS  have  not  wintered  well.  Under  ordinary  storage  conditions  pota¬ 
toes  will  shrink  about  2%  a  month.  If  the  temperature  goes  above  36  degrees  and  the 
humidity  is  high  they  will  sprout  and  shrink.  Those  sprouts  were  once  good  eating  potatoes. 


among  the  potatoes  by  hand  dusters.  I  he 
amount  that  could  thus  be  saved  from  im¬ 
pairment  by  sprouting  runs  to  millions  of 
bushels  annually.  Protected  potatoes  earn 
a  premium  price  which  more  than  covers 
their  e.xtra  cost.  Potatoes  set  aside  as  seed¬ 
lings  are,  of  course,  not  appropriate  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  treatment. 

The  humidity  should  be  maintained  at 
about  85' r  to  prevent  shrinkage.  If  either 
table  stock  or  seed  is  to  be  kept  until  late 
spring,  bins  should  be  constructed  to  per¬ 
mit  air  to  circulate  around  the  pile,  which 
should  not  be  more  than  eight  feet  deep. 
Potatoes  to  be  sold  early  in  the  spring 
may  be  stored  in  a  continuous  pile  of  12 
or  more  feet  in  depth. 

The  oxygen  requirements  of  potatoes 
during  storage  are  so  small  that  no  special 
ventilation  is  needed  except  to  control 
temperature.  To  cool  a  well-filled  storage 
space  to  36  decrees  before  the  end  of  the 
resting  stage  will  require  special  care  in 
ventilating.  To  do  this  the  ventilators  are 


opened  during  cool  periods  and  closed  on 
warm  days.  \’entilator.s  in  the  ceiling  are 
used  to  allow  the  warm  air  generated  by 
the  potatoes  to  escape.  If  the  temperature 
is  mild  the  doors  can  be  used  for  intake 
of  cold  air.  Light  must  be  excluded  and 
freezing  temperatures  avoided. 

Potatoes  may  be  cheaply  and  safely 
stored  outdoors  in  pits.  The  drawback  to 
pit  storage  is  the  inconvenience  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  potatoes  during  winter  months. 

This  method  originated  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  was  brought  west  by  the  pio¬ 
neers.  A  shallow  pit  is  dug,  ordinarily  in 
the  potato  patch,  and  the  spuds  are  piled 
on  a  thick  bed  of  straw.  They  are  then 
covered  with  straw  and  sometimes  corn 
stalks  and  then  the  whole  is  covered 
with  earth  to  a  depth  to  prevent  freezing. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pit  is  well 
drained.  The  potatoes — as  well  as  cab¬ 
bage,  apples,  and  other  root  crops,  come 
out  of  the  hole  during  the  winter  and 
spring  hi  top  condition. 


GADGETS  TO  SPEED  CUTTING  of  seed  ore  mostly  home-made.  This  one  was  rigged 
at  East  Lansing,  Michigan.  The  suspended  can  contains  a  disinfectant  which  keeps 
the  knife  bathed  and  spreads  the  disinfectant  over  each  cut  surface,  killing  the  bacteria. 


Grading — Parka^in^ — Marketin^ 

Most  wholesale  transactions  in  potatoes 
in  the  United  States  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade.  Sizing  machines  are 
often  misnamed  “graders.”  A  sizing  ma¬ 
chine  sorts  for  size  but  defective  tubers 
must  be  picked  out  by  hand  as  they  pass 
over  the  picking  table  attached  to  the 
sizing  machine.  The  rolling  picking  table 
is  preferred  because  the  rollers  turn  the 
tubers  so  that  all  sides  are  readily  seen. 
Workers  on  the  picking  table  must  be 
familiar  with  the  U.  S.  standards. 

Brushers  for  cleaning  are  also  available 
as  added  equipment  on  sizing  machines. 
Many  potatoes  are  now  being  washed; 
this  requires  expensive  eejuipment  and 
should  include  a  drier  for  best  results. 
Washing  is  essential  if  potatoes  are  to  be 
packed  in  paper.  If  the  potatoes  are  not 
dried,  water  collects  in  the  injured  areas, 
preventing  the  healing  which  in  turn 
results  in  breakdown.  Potatoes  may  leave 
the  farm  and  arrive  in  the  market  in 
good  condition,  especially  under  pre-cool¬ 
ing,  but  considerable  soft  rot  may  develop 
if  they  become  warm. 

A  few  years  ago  potatoes  were  shipped 
only  in  barrels  and  UW  lb.  bags;  then  100 
lb.  bags,  and  now  50,  15,  and  10  lb.  paper 
bags,  have  been  added.  The  consumer 
likes  p>otatoes  packed  in  paper  because 
the  potatoes  keep  better  and  they  are  easy 
and  clean  to  handle.  If  the  consumer  is 
to  continue  to  buy  “sight  unseen”  the 
potatoes  bagged  in  paper  must  be  kept  to 
a  high  standard. 

Certified ,  Seeds 

Potatoes  grown  for  seed  purposes  under 
rigid  rules  and  inspection  by  state  authori¬ 
ties  are  known  as  “certified  seed.”  The 
certification  procedure  is  designed  to  in¬ 
sure  seed  that  is  as  free  from  disease  as 
is  practical  to  produce;  and  to  insure  its 
being  of  the  correct  name  variety. 

Since  the  beginning  of  seed  certification 
many  methods  of  checking  seed  have  been 
introduced;  the  use  of  tuber  indexing 
(testing  one  piece  of  seed  in  a  green¬ 
house)  ;  tuber  uniting  (planting  all  seed 
pieces  from  a  tuber  in  a  unit )  ;  isolating 
foundation  plantings,  and  the  cutting  of 
the  tops  when  there  is  an  aphis  outbreak; 
testing  of  samples  in  the  south  during  the 
winter  months;  the  training  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  special  roguers  who  rogue  the 
fields  for  the  farmers;  (the  term,  “rogu- 
ing”  means  the  removing  of  all  diseased 
plants  from  the  field)  ;  and  finallv  the 
sufjervised  breeding  of  disease-resistant 
varieties  of  potatoes. 

Most  of  the  seed  in  the  United  States 
is  grown  in  the  northern  tier  of  states  or 
at  high  altitudes.  There  is  excellent  vine 
growth  in  tRese  cooler  climates  and  there 
are  fewer  insects  that  carry  diseases  and 
le.ss  masking  of  the  diseases  when  they  are 
present.  I'he  weather  is  favorable  for 
maintaining  low  storage  temperatures  that 
will  prevent  the  sprouting  of  seed.  Health 
and  vigor  of  seed  are  the  most  imtjortant 
factors  which  influence  its  productivity. 


I'he  best  method  of  selecting  seed  is  to 
buy  from  a  grower  or  dealer  of  known 
integrity. 

The  popular  varieties  in  the  north  cen¬ 
tral  states  are:  early  varieties,  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler  and  Triumph  followed  by  Chippewa 
and  Katahdin;  late  varieties  include  both 
the  Russet  and  White  Rurals.  which  are 
rapidly  being  replaced  by  Katahdin  and 
Sebago. 

Kotalion$« 

In  order  to  maintain  an  acid  soil  and 
control  grubs  and  wire  worms,  special 
rotations  have  been  worked  out  for  pota¬ 
toes.  These  pests  thrive  on  timothy-clover 
sod  so  it  is  advisable  to  eliminate  this 
gra.ss  combination  from  the  fields  intended 
for  potatoes. 

The  most  popular  rotation  is  the  two- 
year  one:  potatoes,  wheat  or  oats,  and 
clover.  Where  the  two-year  rotation  is 
used  many  growers  combine  the  grain. 

((Continued  on  page  109) 


SEED  PIECES  should  weigh  1  to  1  Vi 
ounces,  and  should  have  one  or  more  eyes. 
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BARNYARD 

GOLD 

By  ALDEN  STAHR 


NO  ONE  knows  by  what  accident  the 
first  Indian  discovered  that  a  fish 
dropped  in  a  hill  of  com  made  it  grow 
faster  and  produce  a  bigger  ear.  The  use 
of  animal  wastes  to  fertilize  crops  is  as  old 
as  farming  itself,  but  until  the  soil  chemist 
got  out  his  microscope  and  test  tubes  the 
reasons  why  animal  excreta  make  better 
crops  were  generalizations  and  hocus- 
pocus. 

The  European  peasant  literally  builds 
his  home  around  the  manure  pile  and  the 
aroma  of  its  steaming  presence  outside  his 
door  is  sweeter  to  him  than  all  the  per¬ 
fumes  of  Araby.  He  knows  that  more  and 
better  manure,  properly  handled,  is  the 
prime  reason  why  land  that  has  been 
farmed  since  the  dawn  of  time  can  still 
produce  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

The  American  farmer  is  coming  around 
to  the  same  conv'iction.  Most  of  our  farm¬ 
ing  land  has  been  farmed  not  more  than 
150  years,  yet  it  shows  nation-wide  signs 
of  wearing  out. 

However,  there  is  still  a  surprising 
amount  of  misinformation  about  manure. 
Who  hasn’t  a  tidy  set  of  pet  notions, 
good  and  bad,  about  how  to  store  it, 
spread  it,  and  make  it?  In  the  same 
community  you  can  hear  that  it  must  be 
hot  to  do  any  good;  that  it  must  be  rotted 
for  tw'o  years  before  spreading;  that  it 
should  never  be  used  fresh  for  it  will  burn 
out  plants. 

Just  where  does  the  truth  lie;  what  have 
the  science  boys  and  thinking  farmers 
discovered  about  barnyard  gold?  Among 
the  first  experimenters  to  approach 
manure  scientifically  was  a  Frenchman 
named  Palissy.  .About  400  years  ago 
Palissy  said,  “You  will  admit  that  when 
you  bring  dung  into  the  fields  it  is  to 


return  to  the  soil  something  that  has 
been  taken  away.  When  the  plant  is 
burned  it  is  reduced  to  a  salty  ash  which 
apothecaries  and  philosophers  call  alcaly. 
Have  you  not  seen  certain  laborers  when 
sowing  with  wheat  for  the  second  year 
in  succession  bum  the  unused  wheat 
straw  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
field?  Being  burnt  on  the  ground  it 
serves  as  manure  because  it  returns  to 
the  soil  those  substances  that  had  been 
taken  away.”  (burning  retains  the  min¬ 
erals  in  the  ashes  but  destroys  the  humus 
value  of  the  crop  residue,  we  know  now.) 

Equally  short  of  the  complete  truth, 
but  in  a  different  way,  was  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Belgian,  Van  Helmont, 


who  in  the  IbUU’s  said  plants  live  on 
water  alone.  Van  Helmont  performed 
an  inconclusive  experiment:  “I  took 
an  earthen  vessel  in  which  I  put  200 
lbs.  of  soil  dried  in  an  oven.  Then  I 
moistened  with  rain  water  and  pressed 
hard  into  it  a  shoot  of  willow  weighing 
five  pounds.  After  exactly  five  years  the 
tree  that  had  grown  up  weighed  169 
pounds  and  about  3  ounces.  But  the 
vessel  had  never  received  anything  but 
water  to  moisten  the  soil.  In  the  end 
I  dried  the  soil  once  more  and  got  the 
same  200  lbs.  I  started  with,  less  about 
two  ounces.  Therefore,  the  196  lbs.  of 
wood,  bark,  and  root  arose  from  water 
alone.” 

Van  Helmont  made  a  careful  experi¬ 
ment  for  his  time,  but  he  overlooked 
two  things,  the  part  played  in  plant 
nourishment  by  carbon  dioxide,  which 
comes  from  the  air,  and  the  missing  two 
ounces  of  soil. 

A  closer  observer  was  the  Englishman, 
j.  B.  Lawes,  founder  of  the  first  scientific 
agricultural  experiment  station  in  Eng¬ 
land.  For  fifty  years,  beginning  in  1843. 
the  same  crop  was  grown  continuously  on 
his  experimental  farm  on  the  same  land 
with  the  same  manure  or  fertilizer,  and 
the  yields  determined.  Prior  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  experiment  no  manure  had 
been  applied  to  the  land  for  five  years,  but 
there  was  a  large  reserve  of  natural  fertil¬ 
ity.  Due  to  this,  the  unmanured  sections 
of  the  test  field  gave  a  practically  constant 
vield  but  the  manured  section  showed  a 
large  increase  at  first  and  then  continuing 
gradual  increases  each  year.  Even  if  no 
longer  manured,  the  second  plot  would 
have  maintained  its  advantage  over  the 
unmanured  plot  for  many  years. 

.Another  section  of  the  field  of  eleven 
acres  was  given  fixed  nitrogen,  pot¬ 
ash.  and  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer  and 
the  vields  were  only  slightly  less  than  in 
the  manured  crop,  but  high  vields  would 
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WHITENS  CLOTHES 


HERE  GOES  CASH  MONEY.  Washed  by  the  summer  rains  and  the  winter  snows,  manure  in  the  open  will  lose  half  its  nutritive 
powers  in  three  months.  If  it  can't  be  spread  at  once,  better  leave  it  pile  up  in  the  barn  under  the  treading  feet  of  the  stock. 


not  have  been  maintained  in  succeeding 
years  if  no  fertilizer  were  added. 

One  plot  was  given  nitrogen  fertilizer 
only.  The  yield  kept  up  at  first,  but  finally 
declined  due  to  lack  of  minerals. 

It  was  also  noticed  that  manured  soils 
had  better  tilth  and  mechanical  condition 
than  unmanured  and  that  they  held  more 
moisture  and  so  gave  better  yields  in  dry- 
seasons. 

IMants  Cannot  Live  hy  Manure  Alone 

Out  of  the  work  of  these  and  other 
experimenters  and  the  discoveries  of  dirt 
farmers  came  the  first  knowledge  about 
plant  f(K)ds.  Later  workers  proved  that 
the  basic  needs  of  plants  are:  light,  oxy¬ 
gen,  moisture,  warmth,  physical  support 
and  food.  The  first  two  come  from  the 
atmosphere  and  an  additional,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  Important,  factor,  carbon 
dioxide,  which  is  made  into  cell  material, 
also  comes  from  the  air.  The  others  come 
from  the  soil. 


Plant  Dietetics 

Here’s  the  diet  list  for  healthy,  happy 
plants: 

1.  Stuff  the  soil  with  organic  matter, 
litter,  manure  and  plow-under  crops  such 
as  green  soy  beans,  vetch,  clovers,  alfalfa 
and  grasses. 

2.  Make  nitrogen  available  with  man¬ 
ure,  green  crops  and  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

a.  Spread  lime  to  supply  calcium  and 
to  counteract  acid  condition  of  soil  as 
determined  by  analysis. 

Of  all  the  plant  foods,  manure  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  direct  problem  of  the 
farmer.  Commercial  fertilizer  he  buys 
and  spreads  in  amounts  determined  bv 
analysis.  .And  green  crops,  planted  and 
plowed  under,  help  to  maintain  tilth, 
nitrogen  and  organic  level  in  accordance 
with  planned  crop  rotation.  But  manure, 
important  for  not  only  its  immediately 
available  plant  food  but  for  its  long¬ 


term  ability  to  improve  land,  seems  to  be 
the  least  understood  and  so  merits  a  full 
discussion. 

For  manure  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  his  to  make  by  feeding 
his  stock,  his  to  pitch,  his  to  spread,  his  to 
waste  or  wisely  use. 

Here’s  What  Happens 

No  sooner  has  a  cow  swallowed  a 
wisp  of  hay  or  a  mouthful  of  grain 
supplement  than  a  double  action  begins 
to  take  place.  The  chemicals  of  her 
digestive  juices  start  to  decomp)ose  the 
food  and  at  the  same  time  small  organisms 
in  her  digestive  tract,  called  bacteria, 
begin  to  feed  upon  it.  These  processes  con¬ 
tinue  as  the  food  proceeds  on  its  circuitous 
way  through  Bessie’s  four  stomachs.  That 
which  is  not  utilized  by  her  body  or  in 
making  milk  comes  out  as  urine  and  feces, 
the  latter  alive  with  bacteria.  (LTrine  is 
sterile  as  it  emerges  from  the  animal,  but 
the  bacteria  jump  in  at  once.)  The  fresh 


hlowfd  down  and  hfat  is  evolved,  so 
less  nitroifen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  is 
lost.  Packiiijn;.  with  just  enough  moisture  to 
help  keep  out  the  air,  but  not  enough  to 
wash  away  nutrients,  is  one  of  the  bt'st 
ways  to  preserve  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
manure  bt'cause  it  excludes  the  oxygen  and 
thus  prevents  oxidation. 

More  .\b<nit  Haeteria 

For  a  better  understanding  of  what 
goes  on  in  manure  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
take  a  look  at  those  bacteria  with  a 
microscope.  Bacteria  are  tiny  plants 
which  feed  on  the  manure  and  take 
nitrogen  and  other  nutrients  into  their 
own  cells.  Some  of  the  fcx)d  value  in  the 
manure  they  free  into  the  soil  as  they 
feed;  some  is  released  only  when  the  bac¬ 
teria  die.  The  long-term  value  of  manure 
depends  on  humus,  which  results  from  the 
partial  decomposition  of  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  by  bacteria. 

Bacteria  are  not  the  only  micro¬ 
organisms  which  help  to  change  manure 
into  plant  food.  Fungi  and  actinomyces 
are  in  there  pitching  too.  Fungi,  related  to 
the  toadstool  and  mushroom,  aid  the 
farmer  by  decomposing  cellulose  and  other 
carbohydrates  found  in  corn  stubble  and 
straw’.  Actinomyces,  donor  of  the  new 
wonder  drug,  streptomycin,  look  like 
cob-webs  under  the  microscope,  break 
down  fats,  cellulose,  and  starches,  etc.,  and 
help  to  build  up  humus.  Many  actino¬ 
myces  are  heat-loving  and  can  grow  and 
transform  manure  even  when  it  is  too  hot 
to  hold  in  the  hand.  lot  of  book  words, 
but  all  you  need  to  know  is  that  every 
pinch  of  soil  contains  countless  millions  of 
these  invisible  “hired  men”  supplied  by 
manure,  and  constantly  used  up  by  crop¬ 
ping. 

Fire  Panging 

Not  all  of  the  microscopic  plants  are 
beneficial.  Fire  fanging,  “burning  out” 
of  manure  is  caused  by  mycelia  using  up 
the  nutritive  value  of  manure  under 
improper  storage  conditions.  Such  plant 
diseases  as  root  knot  are  cau.sed  by 
microscopic  worms  called  nematodes, 
and  there  are  a  host  of  other  bacterial 
and  mold  disease  of  plants.  But  diseases 
that  might  come  from  manure  arc  rarely 
present.  Not  only  are  they  destroyed  by 
intestinal  action  of  animals,  but  also  bv 
the  high  temperature  of  composting. 
All  in  all.  the  g(X)d  deeds  of  bacteria  far 
outshine  the  small  harm  some  kinds  do. 

Proper  Handling  of  Manure 

Proper  handling  is  essential  to  get  the 
full  value  out  of  the  manure.  A  look  at  the 
small  amount  of  available  plant  food  in 
manure  is  argument  enough  for  the  cause 
of  careful  handling. 

Considering  both  solid  and  liquid 
excrement,  the  solid  has  one-half  the 
ammonia,  almost  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  two-fifths  of  the  potash.  In  addition, 
manure  contains  such  trace  minerals  as 
iron,  manganese,  copper  and  zinc, 
normallv  not  present  in  commercial  fer- 
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GUTTER  DRAINAGE  and  used  bedding  go  into  this  pit  and  are  caught  by  a  manure 
spreader  on  a  lower  level.  It  is  hauled  direct  to  the  fields  on  this  New  Jersey  form. 


excreta,  together  with  some  dead  animal 
tissue,  mixes  with  and  is  absorbed  by  bed¬ 
ding  and  gutter  litter  and  together  they 
are  stored  or  spread.  That,  brother,  is 
manure. 

Manure  is  perishable.  On  exposure  to 
air,  a  type  of  bacteria  called  aerobic  be¬ 
come  active  in  the  manure  which  causes 
heat  and  carbon  dioxide  to  be  given  off. 


.\mmonia  gas  rises,  and  in  this  form  much 
of  the  nitrogen  in  manure  may  be  lost. 

If  the  manure  is  stored,  packing 
tends  to  cut  off  the  oxygen  and  another 
bacterial  family,  anaerobic,  starts  work. 
Carbon  dioxide.  ( the  result  of  combustion 
in  which  the  carbon  of  the  manure  com¬ 
bines  with  the  oxygen  from  the  air)  takes 
the  place  of  oxygen  in  the  pile,  decay  is 


INTO  THIS  URINE  TANK  liquid  manure  drains  by  gravity  from  the  dairy  barn  up 
the  hill.  It  is  hauled  by  home-made  tank  wagon  to  the  fields.  Nothing  is  lost. 


tilizers.  These  elements  are  lower  in  the 
urine.  However,  since  they  are  in  solution, 
they  are  readily  available  to  plants.  So 
solid  and  liquid  manure  are  about  equal  in 
value.  Obviously,  the  farmer  who  spreads 
only  the  solid  manure  on  his  fields  is  losing 
fertilizer. 

Collecting  Manure 

If  you  can’t  spread  your  manure  at 
once,  then  it  must  be  stored.  Ideally,  every 
animal  barn  should  have  both  manure  pit 
and  urine  tank  for  storing  animal  excre¬ 
tions,  and  both  should  be  covered  to  pre¬ 
vent  losses  by  evaporation  and  dilution  by- 
rain  water.  If  the  urine  tank  is  connected 
direct  to  milking  parlor  gutters,  it’s  no 
work  to  collect  the  liquid  manure.  If  you 
don’t  have  a  urine  tank,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  bedding  in  stalls  and  gutters  helps  to 
soak  up  urine  and  cut  down  loss  through 
evaporation  or  leaching.  Solid  manure  and 
bedding  should  be  collected  twice  daily  and 
spread  or  stored,  depending  on  whether 
it  is  to  be  used  fresh  or  rotted,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  local  weather  conditions. 

Three  successful  dairy  farms  in  one 
New  Jersey  community  use  as  many 


ditlereiu  ways  of  collecting  urine.  One 
has  an  open  concrete  pit  filled  by  gravity 
drainage  from  the  dairy  gutters.  The 
urine  and  hose-down  washings  are 
dipped  out  in  drums  and  poured  in  this 
dilute  solution  on  the  fields.  .A  second 
dairy  differs  in  its  method  only  mechani¬ 
cally,  collecting  urine  and  washings  in  an 
underground  tank,  pumping  out  the 
liquid  into  a  tank  wagon  and  sprinkling 
the  solution  on  the  fields.  (The  solid 
matter  is  spread  each  day.)  The  third 
uses  large  quantities  of  bedding  to  soak 
up  the  urine  and  this,  together  with 
solid  manure,  is  spread  on  the  fields 
twice  a  day,  so  there  is  no  loss  from 
storage  leaching.  This  management  takes 
extra  time  and  labor  not  always  avail¬ 
able  on  the  average  farm.  For  each  ton  of 
excrement  voided,  500  pounds  of  litter  are 
needed  to  soak  up  the  liquid. 

Storing  Manure 

Manure  should  be  protected  from  loss 
by  evaporation  and  leaching  by  storing 
in  a  covered  pit.  This  pit  is  almost 
always  the  barn  floor,  and  the  cover  is 


the  roof.  There  are  arguments  both  ways 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  pit  floor  should 
be  of  concrete.  A  concrete  floor  will 
prevent  drainage  into  the  ground,  but 
if  the  walls,  too,  are  of  concrete,  putre¬ 
faction  may  take  place  instead  of  bene¬ 
ficial  decay.  The  difference  is  a  bit 
technical,  but  here’s  the  explanation.  If 
all  air  is  excluded,  you  have  only 
anaerobic  bacterial  action.  The  anaerobic 
bacteria  are  those  which  can  thrive  also 
in  the  absence  of  air  and  they  change 
ammonia  to  inactive  nitrogen  which 
escapes.  It  is  this  action  which  takes 
place  in  bogs  under  water  and  accounts 
for  the  lower  value  of  peat  as  compared 
with  surface  humus.  By  beneficial  decay 
is  meant  the  decomposition  of  materials 
which  are  of  no  direct  nutritive  value 
to  plants,  such  as  sugars  and  cellulose, 
bv  a  combination  of  aerobic  and 
anaerobic  bacterial  action,  so  as  to  retain 
nitrogen.  The  aerobic  bacteria  are  those 
which  can  live  and  work  in  air. 

So  the  scientists  tell  us  that  it’s  prob¬ 
ably  all  right  to  have  a  concrete  floor 
or  walls  in  a  manure  pit.  but  not  both, 
or  vou’ll  cut  down  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  manure. 

The  importance  of  having  a  pit  in- 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


IT'S  TRADITIONAL  to  spread  manure  when  it's  too  wet  to  plow  in  the  spring,  but  a 
tractor  often  cuts  up  the  soft  fields.  Here’s  where  o  team  of  horses  come  in  handy. 
They  moke  manure  too,  worth  enough  to  cut  a  slice  from  their  feed  bill. 


THE  CROSSBRED  COW 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

after  milicing.  The  bams  are  not  heated, 
and  the  animals  are  milked  by  hand. 

Progress  Report  Only 

The  table  of  comparative  results,  up  to 
now,  shown  on  page  59,  gives  the  Belts- 
\-ille  results.  Compared  with  their  own 
dams,  36  out  of  40  of  the  crossbred  cows 
are  better  butterfat  producers.  Based  on 
completed  records.  9  out  of  10  of  the 
three-breed  cross  cows  are  better  butterfat 
producers  than  their  two-breed  dams;  or 
90  of  the  daughters  have  exceeded  their 
dams  in  each  case.  They  are  daughters  of 
high  transmitting  sires  and  for  that  reason, 
it  was  to  be  exjjected  that  they  would  out¬ 
produce  their  dams.  The  average  age  at 
calving  of  the  three-breed  animals  was  1 
year  1 1  months. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  cross¬ 
bred  animals  is  their  persistency  in  milk 
production.  The  records  show  that  in 
many  cases  the  monthly  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  varies  less  than  10  pounds  from  the 
high  to  the  low’  month. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  work¬ 
ers  have  welcomed  all  farmers  to  see 
the  experiment  with  cross-bred  cattle,  and. 
like  all  people  engaged  in  pure  research, 
ask  only  that  their  work  be  considered  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  under¬ 
taken,  with  an  open  mind. 

The  visitor  driving  out  to  the  Beltsville 
Research  Center  from  Washington  will 
find  no  great  gates  to  announce  that  he  has 
arrived.  There  is  just  the  change  from  the 
Stringtown-on-the-pike  look  of  the  main 
road  to  the  beautiful  and  gently  rolling 
Maryland  fields.  There  are  groups  of  farm 
buildings  and  some  of  the  old  farm  homes. 
Here  and  there  on  the  13,900  acre  tract 
are  new  buildings  belonging  to  jome 
Bureau  of  the  Department.  Some  are  im¬ 
posing  enough  to  be  part  of  a  college. 
Others,  like  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Dair\’ 
Industry’,  look  like  a  large  dairv  farm. 

The  visitor  w’ho  expects  a  startling  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  crossbred  cow  and 
the  average  well-bred  dairy'  cow’  is  going 
to  be  disappointed.  The  cattle  are  of 
average  siae  and  often  show’  decided  color 
markings  of  their  ancestors.  Most  of  them 
are  of  the  Holstein  or  the  Red  Dane 
marking.  They  are  neither  more  nor  less 
nervous  than  other  cattle.  They  have 
been  troubled  Irtde  w’ith  mastitis.  Their 
udders  are  consistently  good  and  well- 
attached.  The  herdsmen  report  that  the 
calves,  even  those  of  the  three-breed  cross, 
have  been  healthy  and  easy'  to  raise.  They 
are  not  freaks  and  handlers  w'ill  confirm 
that  they  smell  and  act  just  about  like  any 
other  cows. 

How’  They  Work  in  a  Dairy 

As  the  Beltsville  cross-bred  herd  has 
approached  100  head  the  budget  has 
pinched,  and  a  number  of  cows  have  been 
farmed  out  to  commercial  dairy'  farms. 
Frank  Parish  of  Taney tow'n,  Mary'land, 
has  a  number  of  the  crossbreds  in  his  com¬ 


mercial  herd.  He  says,  “The  cross-breed 
cows  are  doing  well  and  handle  nicely  at 
all  times.  They  are  as  good  if  not  better 
than  the  best  cows  in  our  original  herd. 

“Six  years  ago  we  imported  fifty  well 
selected  registered  Ayrshire  cows  from 
Canada  for  our  foundation  herd ;  we  have 
raised  every'  heifer  calf.  We  now’  have 
forty  COW’S  and  first  calf  heifers,  only  eight 
of  which  are  the  older  imported  cows.  We 
have  culled,  but  improvement  is  very’  slow 
and  we  feel  that  we  need  at  least  a  four 
hundred  pound  fat  average  with  sixty 
COW’S  for  a  commercially  sound  dairy’  farm 
of  this  size.  We  might  make  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  this  year  without  the 
cross-breeds,  but  I  doubt  it. 

“I  like  the  Ayrshires  very’  much;  I  have 
visited  many  farms  with  other  breeds  and 
learned  that  they  too  had  a  long  up-hill 
task  to  develop  a  large  herd  with  a  high 
average.  As  soon  as  I  learned  of  the  Belts¬ 
ville  development  in  cross-breeds.  I  stu¬ 
died  their  records  and  was  impressed  by 
the  production  increase  w’ith  each  cross. 

“We  now’  have  several  cross-bred  cow’s 
which  we  will  breed  to  our  .Ayrshire  bulls 
and  one  cross-bred  bull  with  which  we 
will  breed  our  entire  Ayrshire  herd. 

“I  am  going  to  use  cross-bred  heifers 
for  replacements  in  my  herd.  I  expect 
good  results  and  intend  to  carry’  on  our 
pure-breed  dev’elopments.  With  nearly 
25,000,000  dairy’  cow’s  in  this  country’,  only 
3^  of  which  are  registered  and  an  aver¬ 
age  production  of  4,600  pounds  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  cooperate  to  the  end  that 
the  most  constructive  breeding  program 
possible  is  adopted  by  the  vast  number  of 
grade  cow’  breeders  and  the  many  breed¬ 
ers  of  registered  cows.” 

“Crosses  Outdo  My  Piirebrrds” 

Paul  B.  Strickler,  who  own  Grassley 
Farm,  near  \Vaterford,  Virginia,  also  has 
a  number  of  cross-breed  cattle.  He  makes 
no  bones  about  liking  the  cross-breed 
cattle  in  his  herd,  and  says,  “They  are,  on 
the  average,  producing  more  than  my 
purebred  Brown  Sw’iss.  Tw’o  of  the  cross¬ 
bred  cattle  X-18  and  X-29,  finished  305- 
day  records  on  2  milkings  daily  w’ith  525 
and  595  pounds  fat  respectively;  the  latter 
being  the  best  production  I  have  ever 
gotten  in  a  rather  long  dairy’  experience. 
These  are  not  the  best  of  the  X  cows  that 
we  have,  but  they  both  happen  to  be  Red- 
Dane-Jersey  crosses  and  they  look  a  good 
deal  alike.  X-29  has  a  nice  large,  square 
udder  and  good  general  conformation 
while  X-18  has  a  decidedly  unbalanced 
udder  and  is  not  so  ‘good’  otherwise.  Yet 
she  has  that  indescribable  something 
which  caused  her  to  produce  $100  worth 
more  of  the  product  than  the  ‘tvpier’ 
X-29. 

“I  think  it  is  practical  to  use  cross¬ 
breed  technique  for  breeding  replacement 
heifers  in  commercial  herds.  They  should 
be  used  with  proven  sires  of  each  breed. 
The  question  has  been  raised  that  every¬ 
one  can’t  do  this;  ‘there  are  not  enough 
proven-for-production  bulls  to  go  round.’ 


This  fact,  which  must  be  admitted,  only 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  breed  associ¬ 
ations  and  their  members  have  emphasized 
pedigree  and  type  to  the  neglect  of  the 
scales  and  tester. 

“As  Mr.  Prentice  says  in  his  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Cattle — ‘if  a  bull  has  a  group 
of  daughters  producing  more  than  their 
dams,  that’s  all  I  need  to  know.’  What 
some  remote  ancestor  did  or  what  some 
judge  of  type  thought  is  irrelevant  and  of 
questionable  value.” 

Mr.  Strickler  continues,  “In  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion  the  purebred  industry — beef 
cattle  as  well  as  dairy  cattle — is  in  exactly 
the  same  position  that  corn  and  small 
grain  were  fifteen  years  ago.  At  that  time 
acres  of  floor  space  at  Iowa  State  College 
were  given  over  to  selecting  the  most 
beautiful,  uniform  samples  of  open  polli¬ 
nated  corn,  oats  and  soybeans  without 
thought  or  even  understanding  of  their 
economic  value. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  records  of  the 
cross-breed  cows  are  unequaled  by  any 
other  group  of  cows  anywhere.  By  this, 
I  mean  every  existing  cow  of  the  ‘breed’ 
has  been  tested  and  recorded;  the  pub¬ 
lished  results  do  not  consist  of  just  a  few- 
good  records  here  and  a  few  there,  se¬ 
lected  from  all  over  the  country.  This  work 
represents  the  only  fearless,  constructive 
attempt  to  breed  economic,  high  produc¬ 
tion  milk  cattle,  regardless  of  the  straight¬ 
ness  of  their  rump,  the  placement  of  their 
spots  of  their  milk  mirror  (escutcheon).” 
Results  at  the  Milk  Pail 

M.  H.  Fohrman  likes  to  call  the  data 
that  have  been  released  on  the  cross-breed 
(Continued  on  page  1 1  6) 


IT’S  FINE  to  find  your  bottle  of  milk  on 
your  door  step  each  morning  but  It's 
much  sweeter  if  one  extracts  it  warm 
and  fresh  from  the  cow  at  the  foot  of 
the  meadow.  Give  a  man  a  white 
house  on  a  hilltop,  an  elm  or  two  on 
the  lawn,  a  pig  and  a  cow  in  the 
meadow,  and  freshly  turned  earth  in 
his  garden  and  the  city  dweller  can 
have  his  pay  check,  his  concrete  side¬ 
walk,  and  his  smoky  sky. 


All  we’re  really  trying  to  show  on  the  blackboard  above  is 
that  rations  balanced  with  Swift’s  Concentrates  pay  off  extra. 
Swift  now  offers  you  five  feeds  to  boost  your  livestock  and 
poultry  profits.  Swift’s  Swine  and  Poultry  Concentrates  have 
long  been  known  as  dependable  and  economical  feeds.  Now 
Swift  also  makes  equally  fine  feeds  for  your  beef  cattle,  your 
dairy  cattle,  and  your  turkeys. 

Swift  is  a  buyer  of  quality  livestock  and  poultry.  Hence  it  is 
to  our  interest  to  make  feeds  that  help  produce  the  kind  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  we  want.  That’s  exactly  what  Swift  Feeds 
do,  £md  that’s  why  it  always  pays  to  "buy  the  bag  with  the  bars.” 

Write  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Swift  feed  dealer  and 
for  free  informative  booklets  on  how  to  speed  production  by 
feeding  Swift’s  Concentrates  and  Mineral  Supplement. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Feed  Department 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS  •  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


See  your  feed  dealer  today! 


Sufifi. 


Any  way  you  look  at  it 

Welded  Wire  Fabric 
and  Poultry  Netting 

IS  YOUR  BEST  BET 

For  a  good  many  years  we  have  been 
supplying  bird  and  small  animal  raisers 
from  coast  to  coast  with  all  of  dieir 
wire  enclosure  materials.  Today  we 
art  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  distrib¬ 
utors  of  this  tsrpe  of  wire  fabric  and 
the  name  BUSSEY  has  become  a 
symbol  ...  a  mark  of  high  quality 
and  customer  satisfaction.  Send  for 
our  mteresting  catalog  ’’Materials  and 
Equipment  for  Raising  Birds  and 
Animals.”  Just  a  post-card  will  do. 


BUSSEY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5I$M9  W.  6Stli  St.,  Chicago  3S,  III. 


WITH  Confidence... 


WITH  Pride; 


ELECTED  stock,  good  management 
and  high  quality  feeds  make  a  win¬ 
ning  combination.  Leading  livestock 
and  poultry  raisers  agree  that  Tuxedo 
Feeds,  quality-famous  for  66  years,  help 
them  obtain  “top-of-the-market"  prices. 
They  are  feeds  you  can  buy  with  confi¬ 
dence,  feed  with  pride! 


The  Ecriy  &  Daniel  Company 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

j  established  in  T88T 

TUXEDO 

FEEDS 

FOR  PROGRESSIVE  FEEDING 
OF  LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 


KABBITS 

(Continued  from  page  80) 
her  in  breeding  position  with  a  hand 
placed  in  front  of  her,  you  will  have  to 
hold  her  with  both  hands. 

Easter  Bunny  Business 

Watch  your  calendar  and  breed  as 
many  of  your  does  as  possible  to  have 
young  for  the  Easter  business.  These 
should  be  about  six  weeks  old  at  Easter 
time  and  should  bring  from  a  dollar  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half.  Easter  gift  rabbits  are 
some  of  the  most  profitable  rabbits  you 
will  raise,  so  it  will  pay  you  to  watch  your 
calendar  and  breed  these  does  10  weeks 
before  Easter.  These  youngsters  need  not 
be  perfect  show  animals  and  your  odd 
colored  stock  will  sell  easily  to  Easter 
customers. 

The  Y  oung 

Good  healthy  does  will  usually  kindle 
from  six  to  ten  young.  Anything  between 
this  number  is  a  good  average.  A  few- 
heavy  producers  have  been  known  to 
have  up  to  20  in  one  litter.  This  is  more 
than  one  doe  can  handle;  the  doe  is  better 
off  if  she  has  six  or  eight. 

The  young  will  be  born  31  or  32  days 
after  breeding.  On  the  27th  day  you 
should  place  in  her  hutch  a  nesting  box 
half  filled  with  clean  straw.  \  few  hours 
before  her  time  she’ll  pull  fur  out  of 
her  own  body  and  line  the  nest.  Keep 
her  as  comfortable  as  possible  and  don’t 
worry  if  she  cuts  down  on  her  feed. 
Usually  her  litter  will  come  at  night. 
She  may  be  restless  for  several  hours 
afterward  and  shouldn’t  be  molested 
until  she  has  quieted  down. 

.\fter  the  doe  has  settled  down  you 
can  satisfy  your  curiosity  and  inspect  the 
litter.  The  blind,  hairless  young  will  be 
hidden  by  fur  and  straw.  Inspect  them 
gently.  The  one  thing  you  want  to  learn 
is  how  many  young  she  has.  If  you 
are  raising  rabbits  commercially,  you 
shouldn’t  leave  more  than  eight  with  one 
doe.  For  show  animals  this  is  too  many 
and  the  litter  should  be  cut  down  to  five 
or  six.  If  you  have  no  other  doe  with  a 
litter  about  the  same  age,  kill  the  extra 
or  deformed  young  to  cut  the  size  of 
the  litter  to  the  right  number.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  put  the  surplus  out 
for  adoption  by  another  doe  who  has 
a  small  litter.  The  litters  can  be 
divided  within  the  first  two  days  after 
birth. 

“Rabbits  judge  by  smell,”  says  F.  J. 
Walters,  an  Ohio  breeder  of  j)urebred 
Chinchillas.  “If  strange  young  are  added 
to  a  doe’s  nest  you  may  come  out  the 
next  morning  and  find  them  all  dead.  We 
get  around  this,”  he  added,  “by  greasing 
the  dcK*’s  nose  with  X’ick’s  salve.  Then 
she  can’t  smell  anything  hut  X’ick’s  and 
the  foster  young  are  safe.” 

.\nother  common  way  tt)  outguess 
nature  here  is  to  take  the  young  from 
the  nest  and  carefully  wipe  off  all  the 
mother’s  hair  that  is  sticking  to  their 


Go  places  with 


—the  champioa 


breed 


Yes,  the  records  prove  it!  Corriedales 
give  you  more  meat,  mare  high-quality 
woal — are  hardier,  langer-lived,  more 
prolific  and  thrive  under  less  core. 
From  north  to  south — from  east  to  west, 
Corriedale  is  the  ideal  breed  for  form 
or  ranch.  They  pay  their  own  way  and 
big  dividends  too.  If  you  wont  the  best, 
then  you  wont  Corriedale — the  pre¬ 
ferred  Dual-Purpose  breed. 

Quality  Fl«*ced 
Heavy  Carcassed 
Early  Maturing 
Easy  Keeping 
Profitable 
Adaptable 
Good  Fleckers 
Good  Mothers 
Prepotent  Sires 

Fredr/c  S.  Huitt,  S»tr»tary 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSH  INC. 

1 007  Sheridan  St.  LARAMIE,  WYO. 

Write  for 
interesting 
Booklet  D 


WOODBINE  FARMS 

40  years  of  constructive  breed¬ 
ing,  plus  the  best  of  imported 
blood,  hove  mode  our  South- 
down  and  Corriedale  Sheep 
famous  in  this  and  foreign 
countries. 

May  we  supply  your  needs? 

J.  F.  &  H.  H.  WALKER 

BOX  226  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

ARE  AMERICA'S  YOUNGEST  AND 
SECOND  LARGEST  BREED  OP  HOGS 

Established  in  I9t2-li 


Prolificacy,  tfuick  gains  and  beauty  hate 
made  them  the  real  dirt  larmer's  fat  orile. 

The  Record  this  year  is  providing  eighteen 
Futurities  in  State  Fairs  and  National  Shows— 
nine  of  SI. OX)  and  nine  of  $300,  with  $245  in 
special  prizes  in  each.  Its  liquid  assets  (L'.  S. 
Bonds  and  Cash)  total  more  than  S6'J,000. 

For  hogs,  copy  of  breed  paper  and  literature, 
write ; 

THE  NATIONAL  SPOTTED 
POLAND  CHINA  RECORD 

Fred  Obenchain.  Secy.Treas. 

3153  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis  8.  Ind. 
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red  naked  bodies,  rhen  reach  into  the 
nest  of  the  foster  mother  and  get  some 
fur  from  her  nest.  Rub  this  over  the 
youngster’s  body  and  stick  him  in  the 
nest  among  her  own.  She  won’t  know 
the  difference. 

If  a  doe  kills  her  own  litter  for  no 
apparent  motive,  she  may  be  getting  a 
poorly  balanced  diet,  or  perhaps  she  was 
disturbed  too  soon  after  kindling.  If  a 
good  doe  kills  one  litter,  grant  her 
leniency.  If  she  kills  the  second,  return 
the  favor  and  sell  her  for  meat. 

Young  rabbits  should  be  weaned  at 
eight  weeks.  The  doe  will  usually  nurse 
for  about  this  length  of  time,  and  the 
young  should  get  the  benefit  of  all  the 
milk  she  will  produce.  They  get  a  better 
start  than  if  they  are  nursed  for  shorter 
periods  and  at  weaning  time  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  getting  nearly  all 
their  feed  from  the  crocks.  To  prevent 
the  doe’s  milk  from  caking,  wean  her 
young  away  from  her  gradually. 

The  doe  can  be  bred  when  the  young 
are  six  weeks  old,  or  two  weeks  before 
they  are  weaned.  This  keeps  the  doe 
averaging  four  litters  a  year,  which  is 
about  right  for  a  commercial  rabbitry.  If 
she  gets  in  poor  condition,  give  her  a 
couple  of  weeks  off  to  recuperate. 

Sex  the  young  at  weaning  time  and 
put  them  in  separate  pens.  To  determine 
the  sex,  press  the  sexual  opening  apart 
with  the  fingers.  This  opening  on  does 
is  a  longitudinal  slit,  and  on  bucks  it  is 
round,  and  the  male  organ  can  be  made 
to  protrude.  The  bucks  should  be  sep¬ 
arated  at  12  weeks  to  keep  them  from 
killing  each  other.  The  young  does  can 
be  left  in  the  same  pen  until  three  or 
four  weeks  before  you  plan  to  breed 
them,  or  until  they  are  butchered  for 
market. 

Kahhit  Feed 

Rabbits  eat  hay,  grain  and  salt.  It  is 
generally  best  to  keep  all  of  these  before 
them  all  the  time  and  let  them  decide 
how  much  they  can  eat.  Dumb  animals, 
unlike  us  wiser  humans,  have  a  gift  for 
choosing  the  foods  they  need.  If  your 
stock  is  adding  weight  too  fast  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  you  can  vars’  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  grain  mixture  rather  than 
feed  less  of  it. 

The  hay  should  be  good,  green,  leafy 
alfalfa  of  the  third  cutting,  if  possible. 
This  hay  sells  for  about  30  to  33  dollars 
a  ton  and  gives  rabbits  a  cheap  nutritious 
feed  which  they  enjoy.  Mouldy  and  over¬ 
cured  hay  cuts  into  your  profits. 

.Most  rabbit  raisers  feed  commercially 
prepared  pellets  which  can  be  either  com¬ 
plete  or  grain  pellets.  The  complete 
pellet  has  the  alfalfa  hay  in  it  and  re- 
([uires  no  additional  roughage.  I'lie  grain 
pellet  contains  no  hay  and  must  be  fed 
in  conjunction  with  alfalfa  or  clover. 
Current  prices  for  the  complete  pellets 
are  about  $4.60  a  hundred,  while  the 
grain  pellets  sell  for  about  $4.7.5.  If  you 
have  your  own  hay  or  can  buy  it  for 
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TOWNSLEY 

WHITE  ROCKS 
First  choice  for  meat 

Good  egg  production,  too 

Townsley  (train  won  “Hifh  hen"  in  Georgia  1946 
lest.  Real  egg  producers  from  R.O.P.  and  Contest 
Ri:ccrd  ancestry.  High  liv. 
ability  ages.  Well 

known  of  money 

making  Broiler  plants  and 
for  home  dressed  meat. 
1947  catalog  Writo 

today. 


T.  S.  TOWNSLEY 

lO.VNSLtY  rBAr-NtSl  f  A  KM  ond  HATCHEBt 
WILMiNOTON.  OHIO  Write  9ox  671  F  for  catalog 


|C  BEING 
CURED 


•  We  handle 
all  latest  effective 
treatments  including 
Penicillin  and  new 
“Sulfo”  drugs.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 

ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  (ollidlana) 

INOIANArOllS.  INDIANA 


ENGLISH  TYPE 
RAIL*'-'- HURDLE 


FENCE 


WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  TOLEDO  12,  OHIO 


s&i£s... 


...for  SAFETY.  Two  tire  "body 
guards,”  the  kind  of  protection 
all  motorists  need;  the  kind  most 
now  carry.  For  longer  tire  life, 
take  a  look  at  your  tire  valves  w  ith 
both  seals  in  mind.  You’ll  protect 
your  life  and  the  life  of  your  tires. 

The  1st  Seal  {Valt  e  Core)  holds 


the  air  in  the  valve.  The  2nd  Seal 
(Valve  Cap)  not  only  protects  the 
core  from  destructive  grit,  but  the 
big  powerful  seal  inside  the  cap 
guarantees  an  air-tight  valve  when 
put  on  finger-tight,  not  only  at  30 
lbs.,  not  only  at  1 00  lbs.,  but  up  to 
250  lbs.  pressure. 


To  "Mokg  Your  Tirol  lost  longgr,"  RIDE  WITH  BOTH  SEALS,  luy  thgm  whgrg  you  too  tliii  display 

Wotfh  your  Rrossurot.  •  Koop  a  Schrador  Tiro  Cougo  in  Your  Car. 


PRODUCTS 

CONTROL  THE  Alt 


VAIVE  CAP 


VAIVE  CORE 


A.  SCMRAOIR’S  SON  *  BROOKIVN  17.  NEW  YORK 
OtviuM  of  SeovMI  Atamufocturing  Company,  Incofporotod  "***-*« 

OriQf/ip^ors  of  ttfo  Comporativo  Air  less  Systym  for  Fht  Tiro  Pro^ontion 


FORONLYAFEWCENTS 


WITH 
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TRADE  MARK  REG  U.  8.  PAT.  OFF. 


25%DDT 


CONCENTRATE 


Make  more  money  from  your  live¬ 
stock!  Rid  your  farm  of  profit-kill¬ 
ing  horn  flies,  stable  flies,  lice,  sheep 
ticks,  mosquitoes,  p>oultry  mites. 
Stop  spread  of  costly  anaplasmosis 
and  other  insect-bome  diseases. 

Just  2  or  3  sprayings  of  Pestroy 
DDT  on  cattle,  bams,  stables, 
milk  houses,  hog  shelters,  etc.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fly  season,  will  give  effective 
control  against  the  insects  that  cut 
down  your  profits. 

Produced  by  the  world’s  largest 
insecticide  makers,  Pestroy 


DDT  brings  you  DDT  in  its  most 
effective  form.  Pestroy  mixes  quickly 
and  easily  with  water  and  remains 
in  suspension.  This  means  that 
Pestroy  spray  is  uniform,  leaves 
same  correct,  thoroughly  safe,  effec¬ 
tive  DDT  application  on  every 
animal!  Pestroy  won’t  cake,  won’t 
clog  spray  equipment.  One  Pestroy 
spraying  lasts  for  weeks.  Only  two 
or  three  sprayings  are  needed  for 
entire  season! 

Write  Pestroy,  (Dept.  M8),  1200 
Midland  Bldg.,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio, 
for  free  bulletin. 


UNIFORM  APPLICATION  STRENGTH! 

Ordinary  DDT  settles,  cakes  at 
bottom  of  container,  gives  uneven 
spray.  Pestroy  remains  in  suspen¬ 
sion,  gives  uniform  DDT  applica¬ 
tion  throughout  spraying! 


WON’T  CLOG!  Ordinary  forms  of 
DDT  clog  nozzle,  make  frequent 
cleaning  necessary,  give  poor  spray. 
Pestroy  won’t  clog  nozzle,  gives 
full  spray,  requires  no  cleaning! 


Sherwin- 

Williams 

RESEARCH 


Home  White  Lead  &  Color  Works.  Detroit  •  W.  W.  Lawrence  & 
Co..  Pittsburgh  •  Tbo  Lowo  Brothers  Co..  Dayton  •  John  Lucas  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Phi7od«/phio.The  Martin- Scneur  Co.,  ChKogo  •  Regers 
Paint  Products,  Inc..  Datroit «  Sherwin-WilliaimsCe.,  Chniand 


BRWGMG  THE  MAIVaS  OF 
SCCNCE  TO  TOUR  FARM 


SOLD  AT  FARM  SUPPLY,  SEED,  HARDWARE  AND  PAINT  STORES 


less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bale,  you  can  save  on  your  feed 
bill  by  feeding  the  grain  piellet  and  keeping  hay  in  the  manger. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  mix  your  own  grain  feed.  A  good  stand¬ 
ard  grain  mixture,  according  to  Dr.  Clarence  R.  Cole,  Department 
of  Veterinary’  Medicine,  Ohio  State  University,  is  25  pounds  each 
of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  soybean  meal.  “This  is  a  mixture,”  he 
points  out.  “which  will  fatten  young  and  yet  keep  breeding  stock 
from  getting  too  fat.”  To  enrich  this  feed,  add  to  the  soybean  meal 
and  cut  down  on  the  oats. 

Salt  should  be  available  constantly.  It  can  be  purchased  from 
feed  stores  in  small  spools  that  can  be  nailed  or  wired  to  the  inside 
of  the  hutches.  These  sell  for  a  nickel  each  and  last  a  year. 

Rabbits  drink  a  lot  of  water  and  need  fresh  water  all  the  time, 
especially  during  hot  summer  months.  In  winter  time,  they  can  b«‘ 
watered  a  couple  of  times  a  day  and  the  crocks  can  be  emptied  to 
prev’ent  freezing.  In  California  they  use  an  automatic  water  device 
controlled  by  a  valve,  which  the  rabbit  releases  by  pressing  with 
his  lips. 

Greens  are  natural  rabbit  foods  and  domestic  rabbits  eat  them 
with  gusto.  Everything  from  bluegrass  to  celery  makes  good  dessert 
on  a  rabbit’s  menu.  If  your  stock  isn’t  used  to  green  food,  start 
them  on  it  cautiously,  for  like  a  cow  they  can  bloat  and  die. 

Fryer  stock  that  is  preparing  for  a  trip  to  market  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  fast,  to  weigh  about  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half 
piounds  at  eight  weeks.  They  will  dress  away  about  50  per  cent 
of  their  live  weight.  These  young  are  left  with  their  mothers  until 
time  to  butcher  them  at  two  months  of  age.  This  saves  hutch  space 
and  gets  bigger  returns  from  the  doe. 

Older  rabbits  that  have  served  their  purpose  in  the  herd  can  be 
fattened  out  by  full  feeding,  and  sold  for  roasters.  They  dress  to 
weight  about  55  or  65  per  cent  of  their  live  weight,  and  should 
weigh  around  hve  to  seven  pounds  dressed. 

Returns  that  You  Can  Expect 

You  can  figure  that  each  of  your  breeding  does  will  bring  you  a 
profit  of  $15.00  a  year.  She  w'ill  raise  at  least  20  young  for  market 
each  year.  These  will  average  four  pounds  live  weight  at  two 
months  of  age.  They  dress  away  half,  making  a  total  of  40  jDOunds 
of  dressed  rabbit  meat  going  to  market  for  each  working  doe.  The 
price  of  this  meat  today  is  60  cents  a  pound.  This  makes  an  annual 
meat  income  of  $24.00  per  doe.  White  furs  will  average  30  cents 
each  on  the  market  and  this  adds  another  $6.00  to  your  income. 
Subtract  from  this  $30.00  total  the  cost  of  feed. 

.\ssume  that  you  are  feeding  complete  pellets.  They  will  cost 
you  4.6  cents  a  pound,  and  it  takes  about  three  and  a  half  pounds 
of  feed  to  make  a  pound  of  live  rabbit.  For  each  four  pound  rab¬ 
bit,  this  is  14  pounds  of  feed  which  cost  you  65  cents  to  feed  a 
rabbit  to  fryer  size,  or  a  total  of  $13.00  to  raise  the  year’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  twenty  to  salable  age. 

There  will  be  two  weeks  for  each  litter  when  the  doe  is  without 
young  and  the  cost  of  her  feed  for  these  periods  should  be  added. 
Forty  cents  worth  of  feed  will  last  her  for  two  weeks.  Multiply  this 
by  four  and  add  the  $1.60  to  your  cost  of  production.  Don’t  figure 
the  cost  of  the  doe’s  feed  while  she  has  the  young  with  her,  for 
then  she  uses  most  of  the  feed  and  the  young  get  it  as  milk.  W  hen 
you  subtract  the  total  costs  of  $14.60  from  the  total  income  of 
$30.00,  your  profit  will  be  $15.40  per  doe. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  which  enter  into  the  whole 
picture.  On  the  cost  side  will  be  such  incidentals  as  hutch  upkeep, 
broken  crocks,  salt  spools,  and  perhaps  some  medicines.  To  bolster 
the  profits,  however,  you  can  count  on  bigger  litters,  sale  of  dried 
manure,  special  sales  such  as  breeding  stock  and  laboratory’  rabbits. 
You  can  feed  grain  pellets  and  buy  your  own  hay  to  save  on  feed 
bills,  or  when  you  raise  your  own  grains  you  can  cut  costs  sharply. 

Sanitation  Makes  or  Breaks  You 

Start  early  in  your  rabbit  business  to  keep  your  hutches  and 
equipment  clean.  Good  sanitary  practices  are  as  important  in 
rabbit  management  as  they  are  in  other  types  of  livestock  farming. 
The  construction  of  the  hutches  will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  keeping 
them  clean.  Dropping  pans  and  hutch  floors  should  be  cleaned 
every  few  days  and  should  never  go  as  long  as  a  week.  Disinfect 


DW4RF  FRUIT  TREE5 


Belong  in  your  Home  Garden 

Separata  and  apart  from 
tha  commareial  intarattt  of  your  farm — large  or 
small — your  HOME  Garden  it  vary  personal,  show, 
ing  tha  individual  tastai  of  tha  wife  and  children. 
DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  ara  fascinating.  Growing 
only  S  to  I  faat  high,  Sami-Dwarfs,  12  to  IS  feat 
high  at  maturity,  they  bear  full-size  fruit.  Thay 
take  littta  space,  and  ara  easily  cared  for  .  .  . 
APPLES:  Choicest  European  and  American  vari¬ 
eties  all  grafted  on  true  Mailing  Stock.  Also; 

PEACHES,  PEARS,  PLUMS 
APRICOTS,  NECTARINES 
CHERRIES 

$3.75  to  $9.00  each  as  to  age 

Than  there  are  tha  Dwarf 


ESPALIERS-  '  iraineJ  Fruit  Trees 


Eipartly  grown  on  each  individual  trallis  to  suit 
American  conditions.  Those  trees  have  long  been 
tha  pride  of  old  European  Gardens.  In  your 
HOME  Garden  they  will  make  a  trellis  screen, 
shutting  off  tome  less  sightly  part.  They  are  very 
Freitful  and  oxcoodingly  Decorative.  ORDER 
EARLY  for  toll  plonling.  Write  for  Catalog  0>} 
illustrating  and  fully  describing  both  above  va¬ 
rieties  with  prices. 


}  HENRY  LEUTHARDTi 

Pori  C hosier  •  New  Yorbk 


King  Street,  opposite  Comly  Avenue 

I  have  specialized  exclusively  for  20  years  in  this 
country,  my  Swiss  ancestors  100  years,  in  propa¬ 
gating  the  finest  varieties  of  these  trees. 


Smm  Cut  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SDIPHATE 

99%+  PURE! 

SAVES  LABOR  ...  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling  1 
SAVES  TIME...  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution  1 

SAVES  MONEY  ...Dissolves  thoroughly  — no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures  — thus  giving 
better  protection  and  inereated  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prej»> 
aration  and  Use” 


TOini  DKALEB  can  alio  supply  Trlanele  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARUE  CRYSTAL-S.  SMALL 
tRYSTAI.S.  ORANl'LATED  and  Sl'PERFINE 
for  rcKular  Bordeaux  Mixtures :  also  hlonohydrated 
for  roppcr-Llme  dusts.  The  olde»t  and  beat  knoum 
brand!  Standard  for  over  SO  years. 

-  MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Eleclrolylic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  a  CHICAGO  1,  ILL.  ^ 


them  once  a  week,  and  at  the  same  time  j 
dip  the  crocks  in  a  bucket  of  water  and  j 
disinfectant,  followed  by  a  rinse. 

Rare  is  the  rabbitry  that  never  has  a  j 
disease.  The  main  diseases  that  are  likely  j 
to  trouble  your  rabbits  are  snuffles,  j 
I  coccidiosis,  indigestion,  infection  of  the 
reproductive  organs,  and  malnutrition. 

There  are  other  rarer  rabbit  diseases  ; 
that  may  crop  up  from  time  to  time,  j 
The  Government  has  printed  a  bulletin  ! 
on  Diseases  of  Domestic  Rabbits,  which  is  | 
available  for  10  cents  from  the  Superin-  i 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marketing  Your  Rabbits 

.\bout  all  the  equipment  you  will  need 
for  the  slaughter  are  a  skinning  knife, 
fur  stretchers,  some  clean  utensils  and 
water.  To  kill  a  rabbit,  hold  his  hind 
'  legs  in  your  left  hand,  place  your  right 
thumb  behind  his  ears  and  your  fingers 
'  beneath  his  chin.  Push  down  to  stretch 
the  animal’s  body;  then  while  pushing 
down  with  the  thumb,  snap  the  head 
back  to  dislocate  the  neck.  You  can 
kill  them  just  as  quickly  by  holding 
them  by  the  hind  legs  and  hitting  them 
lightly  behind  the  ears  with  a  piece  of 
broom  handle. 

Hang  the  rabbit  from  a  hook  stuck 
through  a  tendon  on  one  of  his  hind 
legs.  Cut  the  head  off  first  to  permit 
good  bleeding.  Bleeding  is  important  in 
cleaning  rabbits  because  the  meat  should 
butcher  out  white;  thorough  bleeding 
'  helps  keep  it  this  color.  Cut  the  tail  off, 
and  also  the  free  hind  leg  at  the  hock 
I  joint.  Then  cut  the  skin  around  the 
other  hind  leg  just  below  the  hock,  and 
j  connect  the  two  hocks  with  an  incision 
'  on  the  inside  of  the  legs.  The  skin  can 
then  be  carefully  separated  from  the 
meat  and  pulled  down  over  the  animal’s 
body  like  a  suit  of  underwear.  Leave 
the  fat  on  the  carcass  as  you  skin  the 
rabbit. 

Any  small  cuts  on  the  skin  are  cuts 
I  on  your  profit.  Be  careful  in  handling 
!  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  free  of 
the  rabbit,  put  them  on  wire  stretchers. 
Fasten  them  with  a  clamp  type  clothes 
pin  on  both  sides,  top  and  bottom.  They 
should  be  stretched  smooth,  but  not  too 
tight,  and  then  hung  free  until  com¬ 
pletely  dried.  Wire  stretchers  can  be 
made  from  number  6  galvanized  wire. 
Bend  the  middle  of  a  four  foot  length 
once  around  an  inch  and  a  half  pipe  to 
give  it  spring. 

The  carca.ss  can  be  taken  to  market 
whole,  skinned  and  nicely  cleaned,  or  it 
can  be  cut  into  pieces  and  packed  into 
boxes.  Eating-size  cuts  are  growing  in 
popularity  with  grocers,  growers  and 
housewives.  Packing  boxes  can  be 
obtained  from  some  feed  dealers  and 
,  rabbit  clubs.  One  big  advantage  of  this 
'  box  is  that  rabbits  too  big  for  one  fam- 
'  ily  can  be  cut  and  sold  in  two  parts. 
The  rabbitry  name  and  the  weight  of 


Repair  with  a 


miller 

FARM  WELDER 

#  It  happens  every  time!  Right  in  the 
middle  of  the  harvest  season  your 
equipment  breaks  down.  Be  ready 
for  it  this  season.  Get  a  Miller  Farm 
Welder.  Weld  right  on  the  spot  — 
no  critical  hours  wasted  going  into 
town  to  hove  the  port  welded. 

#  Miller,  the  welder  with  every  am¬ 
pere  from  20  to  180,  is  easy  to  use. 
Simply  swing  the  heat  selector  to  the 
desired  amperage — release — start 
welding. 

#  Meets  all  requirements  for  opera¬ 
tion  on  REA  and  rural  power  systems. 

#  Completely  equipped!  Nothing 
else  to  buy. 

#  The  Miller  Form  Welder  is  on 
display  at  implement  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Drop  us  a  line  for  complete 
details. 
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miller 

FARM  WELDERS 

MILLER  ELECTRIC  M  F  G.  COMPANY 

APPLETON  WISCONSIN 
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^ut  BRUSH,  WEEDS  AND 
TALL  GRASS 


CALF  SCOURS 

...PENOVOXIL 


the  meat  should  be  placed  on  each  box. 
Some  rabbit  raisers  have  quick  freeze 
units  and  have  frozen  dressed  rabbit 
ready  for  customers  when  they  call. 

The  fur  of  any  rabbit  is  salable.  The 
furs  that  bring  the  highest  prices  are, 
of  course  the  large  dense  white  ones 
with  a  good  crop  of  guard  hairs.  If  you 
kill  a  rabbit  when  he  is  shedding  fur, 
you  will  get  less  for  his  coat. 

A  young  rabbit’s  fur  is  never  well 
developed  until  he  is  three  and  a  half 
or  four  months  old,  and  fur  buyers  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  be  fed  until  that  time, 
but  most  breeders  have  found  that  the 
money  invested  in  feed  for  those  extra 
weeks  seldom  is  returned  in  fur  checks. 
For  this  reason,  they  kill  the  rabbit  at 
the  right  age  for  frying  and  take  what 
the  market  offers  for  the  fur. 

Rabbits  shed  their  fur  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  when  killing  old  rab¬ 
bits  it  is  usually  profitable  to  keep  them 
until  their  fur  is  prime. 

Store  fur  in  mice-proof  bo.\es  and 
sprinkle  with  naphthalene  flakes  or  PDB. 

There  are  several  grades  within  one 
color  of  fur  and  the  prices  run  the 
gamut.  Top  price  for  a  white  fur  is 
around  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  with  the 
fur  of  fryers  averaging  30  to  35  cents. 
Chinchillas  may  go  as  high  as  $1.15  and 
fryers  average  30  cents.  Tops  for  a  red 
fur  is  about  90  cents,  with  fry-er  sizes 
averaging  25  cents,  and  mixed  colors 
bring  top  prices  of  75  cents  and  a  20 
cent  average  for  fryer  furs.  Between 
these  extremes  are  several  grades. 

Learn  how  to  grade  your  furs  and 
ship  them  in  batches  of  similar  quality. 
Otherwise  you  may  get  a  price  for  all 
of  them  computed  on  the  value  of  the 
poorest  ones.  It  is  best  to  keep  your 
furs  until  you  get  enough  to  pay  for 
packing  and  shipping  them. 


Amazing  Fertilizer  “Stretcher 

ENDS  DANGER 


You  cmn  ■nivtte  ind  Improve  commercial  (chemical)  fertil¬ 
izer,  ra.aave  kurn  danter  and  damaae  to  soil  and  plants, 
and  INCREASl!:  Mt'PI’LY  of  effective  fertilizer  6  to  60 
times,  just  by  mlzina  with  waste  material 
and  treatinir  with  Astlva.  an  oraanic  bar-  ■BBHm 
terlal  discovery  Easy!  Quirk!  Lew  east.  »  I 

OR.  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  COMPLETE  MolHWl 

PLANT  FOOD  cheaply  from  waste.  Just  K - -d 

sprinkle  Active  on  xarhaKC.  chatf,  leaves,  cobs  nipiMRn 
sludge,  other  waste.,  even  sawdust  and  soot!  iif A d |Tl| 
and  turn  It  into  RICH  ORGANIC  FER- 
TILIZER  In  as  little  time  as  3  WEEKS!  Ne  K 
odor.  Active  also  deinlorlzes  eutdeer  teilet 

waste;  converts  it  Into  soil-huildinz  humus,  -  ■ 

Full  details  free.  _ 

No.  J.v  size,  nnlv  $5.79.  treats  3  tons  waste.  ^ 

(Trial  ran.  for  450  lb.  waste.  $I.N.  p'pd. ) 

Send  NOW. 

BENSON-MACLEAN,  Bridgeton  4,  Indiana 


This  sturdy,  powerful  mower  cuts  4  to  6 
acres  in  8  hours.  Mows  close  to  trees  and 
posts,  under  fences  and  shrubbery  and  in 
tight  corners.  Wide  36'  sicklebar  cuts  1 ' 
from  ground.  Twin  20'  wheels  provide  per¬ 
fect  balance,  make  the  Jari  Power  Scythe 
easy  to  handle,  even  on  steep  slopes  or 
rough  ground.  Portable, 
economical  .  .  .  built  for  h-*,* 

years  of  service.  Ideal  on 
farms,  estates,  lakeshore  /Tt 
property,  etc.  % 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  Ak  ‘ 


Protect  your  valuable  new-born  calf  from 
white  scours!  Give  3  Penovoxil  Capsules, 
one  every  eight  hours,  the  day  they’re  born. 
See  your  druggist.  Ask  for  Penovoxil. 

E.  R.  SQUIBB  B  SONS,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 


U.  S.  ARMY  SADDLE  BAGS 


These  are  good  for  101  uses  to  the 
hunter,  cyclist  and  flsherman.  Used 
— but  guaranteed  100%  perfect — made 
of  finest  pebble-grained  leather.  Can  be 
separated  to  make  two  shoulder  bags. 
Check  with  orders  saves  postage  and 
C.O.D.  fees.  Refund  if  dissatisfied 
Send  for  Free 
Saddlery  Catalog.  .-ij?.- 


BRAND  NEW  ARMY  SPURS 

Rustproof-Nickel-Silver  finish. 
Grand  gift  for  your  riding 
friends.  Use  to  make  book-ends, 
lamps,  or  decoration  for  den. 

With  atrapa,  $1.95; 
without,  $1.50.  Per  Pr. 

SCHAFLER,  West  Copake  38,  N.  Y. 


condensed 

BUTTERMILK 

PS 


lilllfMv  I  Money  -  Makers! 
■  ■  Green  Catalog, 

Over  2500  Bargains,  Auto-Cabins, 
Stores,  Ranches,  Coast  to  Coast. 
Mailed  FREE.  TELL  us  what  you  want. 
Where?  Price?  Terms?  Save  Time  and 
Money  thru  our  47-year-old  service. 
Write  — 


Sell  The  Manure 


Manure  is  a  rabbitr^’  by-product  that 
finds  a  ready  market.  When  dried  and 
ground  it  can  be  sold  to  florists,  nur¬ 
series,  and  gardeners,  at  $4.00  to  $5.00 
a  hundred  pounds,  or  sold  wholesale  to 
dealers  at  $60.00  to  $70.00  a  ton. 


STROUT  REALTY 


255  Fourth  AvonuOy  Now  York  10,  N.  Y. 

20  West  Ninth  Street,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

453  South  Spring,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 


Hohbv  or  a  Business 


Whatever  phase  of  the  rabbit  busi¬ 
ness  you  enter,  start  from  the  beginning 
with  a  set  of  records  and  keep  them  up 
to  date.  These  can  be  set  up  on  file  cards 
or  ledgers.  When  you  get  a  large  herd 
of  rabbits  you  will  use  your  records  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  and  would  be  lost 
without  them. 

Most  rabbit  breeders  today  are  small 
scale  operators  with  a  few  hutches.  Their 
rabbits  are  a  hobby,  or  a  source  of  fam¬ 
ily  meat.  But  they  know  that  if  it  were 
necessary  th(‘y  could  make  rabbits  a  full 
time  job. 


CATTLE,  SHEEP  I 
AND  HOGS 

Ubed  by  U.  S.  D«pC.  of 
Aiprlculture,  State  l>epU. 
and  prominent  breeders. 
Pliable.  rust>rei$ititant  steel . 
ORDER  NOW!— PRICES 
INCLUDE  NUMBERING! 


For 

Poultry,  Turkeys  and  Hogs 

MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 

536  LivinQston  Street  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

P.^ivate  Exchange  CHerry  7310  7311  7312-7313 


EAR  TAGS 

Quantity  FloK-Slioep 
.50  SI. 49 

lOO  2.48 

:lOO  5.30 

Applicator  $1 .65 


Quantity 

lOO 

500 

lOOti 

F.O.B.  Nim 


Price 
$1.50 
6.6t> 
10.80 
ort.  Ky 


Cattle 
$1 .60 
2.80 
6.80 


Stamping  name  and  address  on  any  quantity  ear  tags.  $1.50 
OTHKU  PRICK.S  ON  HKQt'EST  -  SKNl>  FOR  CIRCUIxAll 

National  Band  t  Tog  Co.,  Dept.  6-494,  Newport,  Ky. 
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THE  SPUD 

(Continued  from  page  97) 

leaving  the  straw  to  be  plowed  under.  Short  rotations  seem  to  give 
the  best  control  of  grubs  and  wire  worms.  Some  growers  use  the 
same  rotation,  but  extend  it  over  three  years,  cutting  the  clover  for 
hay  the  second  year.  Only  on  muck  soils  or  fertile  sandy  ones  where 
an  early  crop  is  harvested  in  August  and  sown  to  rye  by  the  first  of 
September  are  the  potatoes  grown  year  after  year. 

The  trend  in  rotations  is  away  from  the  lime  loving  crops,  sweet 
clover  and  alfalfa,  to  the  less  lime  loving  ones,  mammoth,  red  and 
crimson  clover  and  the  non-legume  crops,  rye,  rye  grass  and  barley. 
The  shift  is  largely  due  to  the  extensive  and  fibrous  root  growth 
of  the  latter  grasses. 

Fertilizing  the  Crop 

It  is  common  in  the  east  to  use  2000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre 
for  potato  land.  The  amount  of  fertilizer  is  reduced  as  the  acreage 
moves  to  the  far  west  to  the  volcanic  soils,  which  are  not  yet  regu¬ 
larly  fertilized.  The  common  practice  of  growers  in  the  central 
states  is  to  apply  500  to  1500  lbs.  per  acre,  depending  on  the  soil 
type  and  the  courage  the  farmer  has  in  opening  up  his  pocketbook 
for  fertilizer. 

No  one  fertilizer  analysis  will  fit  all  potato  soils.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  mixtures  are  the  ones  containing  4  to  6%  nitrogen,  8  to  129c 
potash,  for  upland  soils;  on  the  mucks,  nitrogen  is  usually  omitted. 
Because  most  muck  soils  are  high  in  nitrogen,  but  extremely  low  in 
potash,  a  good  formula  is  0-9-27. 

Manure  is  an  excellent  source  of  fertility  for  potatoes.  When 
used,  growers  reduce  their  commercial  fertilizer  by  50  to  75  lbs. 
for  each  ton  of  manure  applied.  The  manure  is  applied  in  the  early 
winter  to  the  cover  crop  to  avoid  seed  contact  with  fresh  manure, 
which  favors  the  development  of  scab. 

Tests  on  the  placement  of  fertilizers  have  shown  that  the  most 
effective  method  of  applying  fertilizer  for  potatoes  is  in  a  band 
on  each  side  of  the  seed  piece  about  2  inches  away  from  the  seed 
piece  and  on  a  level  with  or  slightly  below  it.  Modern  potato 
planters  are  built  with  fertilizer  attachments  to  approximate  this 
placement.  The  application  of  all  the  fertilizer  is  made  in  the  row 
at  planting  time  to  save  labor. 

Trends  in  Froduetiun 

The  small  potato  acreage  is  getting  smaller  and  the  large  acre¬ 
ages  larger.  This  is  due  to  the  high  overhead  of  producing 
potatoes.  Small  acreages  will  not  support  the  high  cost  of  special 
equipment — digger,  planter,  sprayer,  sizing  machine — which  can 
be  used  on  most  farms  for  potato  production  only.  Some  of  the 
smaller  growers  have  solved  their  problem  of  overhead  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  the  old  threshing  ring;  3  or  4  farmers  will  own 
potato  equipment  cooperatively,  thus  spreading  the  cost  over  a 
larger  acreage. 

One  of  the  best  cooperative  potato-growing  groups  is  one 
organized  by  \5rgil  Royer  of  .\rcanum,  Ohio.  He  has  helped  solve 
the  machinery  problem  for  his  neighbors.  In  1928  he  bought 
equijiment  and  grew  10  acres  of  potatoes.  He  found  his  equipment 
capable  of  use  on  greater  acreage  and  interested  his  neighbors  in 
growing  potatoes.  He  brought  in  certified  seed,  loaned  his  planter 
and  digger  to  his  neighbors,  sprayed  their  potatoes  and  offered  to 
sell  their  crops,  .^s  more  growers  became  interested  in  potato  pro¬ 
duction  he  purchased  additional  equipment  for  lease  and  began 
to  do  custom  spraying. 

— l*rofits — Labor  Factors 

Most  growers  in  the  central  states  figure  present  costs  of  grow¬ 
ing  an  acre  of  potatoes,  without  irrigation,  at  $150.00  per  acre. 
It  requires  100  or  more  hours  of  man  labor — about  80  hours  for 
growing,  the  rest  for  harv’esting,  picking  and  marketing.  Outside 
of  labor  the  largest  single  cost  is  seed  potatoes.  From  20  to  25 
bushels  are  required  to  plant  an  acre  and  the  cost  of  seed  is  around 
$60.00.  Where  the  potatoes  are  stored,  20  to  25  cents  per  cwt. 
must  be  added  and  a  charge  of  16  cents  per  cwt.  is  figured  for 
containers. 

Average  yields  in  the  com  belt  of  about  100  bushels  do  not  make 
a  profit  even  in  the  highest  price  years  and  in  most  years  growers 
figure  they  must  dig  200  bushels  p>er  acre  to  break  even. 


Get  the  Extra  Milk 
that's  in  Your  Feed 


nance,  there  s  not  much 
difference  between  a 
good  cow  and  a  poor  one. 
It’s  her  ability  to  produce 
milk  that  spells  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit 
and  loss.  And  salt  has 
much  to  do  with  milk 
production. 

Lacking  salt,  and  of 
course  water,  the  milk 
production  of  even  the 
average  cow  will  drop 
three  pounds  a  day.  Fig¬ 
uring  300  milking  days 
a  year,  that’s  900  pounds 
of  milk... milk  that  you 
paid  for  in  terms  of  feed 
and  labor  but  never  got. 

Salt  makes  a  difference 
not  only  with  dairy  cows, 
hut  with  livestock  of  all 
kinds.  The  btiok  below 
shows  how  and  why. 
Write  for  your  Free  copy. 


SALT  STIMULATES  DIGESTION.  It 


THE  DAIRY  COW  IS  LIKE  A  FACTORY. 

She  gets  her  raw  materials  in  the  form 
of  grain,  grass,  hay,  and  silage  which 
she  converts  into  body  maintenance  and 
milk.  How  efficiently  she  carries  on 
this  process  depends  upon  many  faaors 
nut  the  least  of  which  is  salt. 


sup¬ 
plies  the  chlorine  needed  to  digest  pro¬ 
tein,  the  expensive  pan  of  the  ration. 
It  also  supplies  sodium,  needed  for  the 
digestion  of  fats  and  carbohydrates. 
Plenty  of  salt  makes  all  livestock  UM>k 
better,  eat  better,  produce  better. 


Send  for 

FREE 

Booklet 


Every  farmer  and  feeder  needs  this 
practical,  well-illustrated,  40-page  book. 
Tells  in  detail  how  to  feed  salt  Free 
Choice  for  the  greatest  gains.  Also  pro¬ 
vides  plans  for  making  practical,  ecti- 
nomical  salt  feeders.  Only  book  of  its 
kind.  A  penny  post  card  brings  you 
FKFF  copy  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 
Morton  Salt  Co.,  310  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  4,  111. 


FEED  SALT  FREE  CHOICE.  Then  you 
know  that  each  animal  is  getting  all  the 
salt  it  wants  and  needs.  Establish  salt 
feeding  stations  around  the  farm  fur  all 
your  livestock.  They'll  respond  with 
faster  gains,  better  milk  production, 
lower  feeding  costs,  and  you'll  en)uy 
greater  profits. 


Morton’s  Free  Choice  Salt  is  espe¬ 
cially  developed  for  more  profit¬ 
able  livestock  feeding.  It's  pure 
—  easy  to  feed  and  easy  to  use 
for  mixing.  Be  sure  to  ask  your 
dealer  for  it  BY  NAME  .  .  . 
MORTON  S  FREE  CHOICE  SALT. 
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MAKE  IT  EASIER  .  .  .  BUY 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


Each  Cun¬ 
ningham  tool 
is  designed 
for  top  effi¬ 
ciency.  Then, 
instead  of 
hanging  the 
tool  on  the 
power  plant,  you  put  the 
p>ower  plant  on  the  tool. 
Efficiency  is  high  .  .  .  your 
investment  is  low.  A  boy 
can  change  the  motor. 


Mows  clean 
and  fast 
tight  corners 
.  .  .  3*foot  cut 
.  .  .  variable 
speed  sickle 
bar  .  .  .  rug¬ 
ged  design...  _  ^ 

young  folks  can  run  it  .  .  .  motor  B 
can  be  detached  for  other  work.  || 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 

Adjustable  wheel  width 
.  .  .  high  clearance  .  .  . 
simple  power  drive  .  .  . 
functional  design,  bal¬ 
anced  for  easy  operation 
.  . .  uses  same  detachable 
engine  as  mower. 

Write  Dept.  4  for  FREE  Folder 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

13  canal  ST..  ROCHESTER  8,  N.Y 


Growing  the  Idaho  Potato 

The  reputation  of  the  Idaho  potato  is 
based  upon  the  Idaho  Russet,  or  Netted 
Gem  variety.  It’s  the  famous  “Idaho 
Baker”  you  order  in  the  best  restaurants 
and  pay  a  premium  for  at  the  corner 
grocery.  The  Idaho  Russet  makes  up  more 
than  of  the  commercial  crop  pro¬ 

duced  in  Idaho.  It  requires  the  cool 
nights,  even  moisture,  and  a  light  soil. 
It  won’t  tolerate  hot  nights  and  attempts 
to  grow  it  in  the  middle  west  have 
resulted  in  mis-shapen,  knobby,  inferior 
spuds.  .All  of  the  commercial  Idaho  “Rus¬ 
sets”  are  grown  in  Idaho  under  irrigation. 
Most  of  them  are  grown  at  elevations  of 
more  than  4000  feet  and  on  light,  sandy 
loam  soils.  .At  these  elevations  in  the 
mountain  valleys  nights  are  always  cool. 

Potato  Production  in  Maine 

What  cows  and  Republicans  are  to 
Wrmont,  potatoes  and  Republicans  are 
to  Maine.  .And  when  you  think  of  Maine 
potatoes  you  think  of  northernmost  Aroos¬ 
took  County,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Maine 
crop  is  produced.  Out  of  every  dollar  of 
cash  pocketed  by  Maine  farmers  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  produce,  forty-one 
cents  ordinarily  comes  from  the  sale  of 
potatoes.  The  whole  economy  of  the  state 
as  well  as  the  economy  of  all  U.  S.  potato 
areas  is  affected  by  Maine’s  normal  46 
million  bushel  crop.  The  fact  that  13^ 
of  all  potatoes  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  grown  in  Maine  indicates  how 
importantly  Maine  looms  up  in  the  na¬ 
tional  potato  picture. 

Preparing  Seed 

Potatoes  to  be  used  for  seed  are  taken 
from  storage  and  warmed  for  several  davs 
at  50  degrees  or  above  until  sprouts  begin 
to  show.  This  hastens  both  comc-up  and 
maturity.  Warming  seed  has  replaced 
green  sprouting  where  seed  was  placed  in 
light  or  sun  until  short  green  sprouts 
appeared. 

Do  small  potatoes  produce  small  ones? 
Frederick,  the  Great,  in  roval  circulars  in 
1 756  on  the  cultivations  of  potatoes,  said. 
“If  vou  plant  small  |X)tatoes.  you  will  reap 
small  potatoes.”  His  Majesty  was  wrong. 
.A  small  tuber  taken  from  a  disease-free 
hill  will  produce  as  well  as  a  cut  seed 
piece  from  a  larger  tuber.  Seed  sized  for 
cutting  two,  three  and  four  pieces  per 
tuber  is  now  offered  for  sale. 

Many  growers  use  home-made  cutting 
boxes  to  facilitate  cutting.  This  gadget 
consists  of  a  sloping  bottom  hopper  to 
hold  the  potatoes  so  that  the  tubers  are 
fed  to  the  operator  through  a  small  open¬ 
ing.  In  front  of  the  hopper  a  thin  knife 
sharpened  on  both  edges  is  placed  into  a 
2"  X  4"  w'hich  is  fastened  to  the  hopper, 
or  a  hack  saw  blade  sharpened  on  both 
edges  is  fastened  between  two  2"  x  4^^’s. 

Seed  pieces  cut  blocky.  averaging  1  to 
1 5/2  ounces  and  containing  one  or  more 
eyes,  prove  most  economical.  Tubers 
weighing  2  to  3  ounces  are  split  by  draw- 


XutFeeding 

X0StSUpt040% 


IWui  hii^h  o\t‘rht‘jd  eTipenses  b>  Arind* 
inA  your  <»Hn  (^rn.  Wheat,  <>aiH  and 
Hay  with  BKI.I/S  \ew  M<»dern  Ham* 
mer-Mill.  Remember,  it*K  the  monev 
>ou  SWV,  in  Prnduction  cost^  that 
determine  the  Pn»Ht  you  make. 

AND  POULTRY 

NliD  GROUND  HID  THl  YIAK  ’ROUND 

lOWi  lb\.  of  properly  ground  Feed  often  prtMiuces  much  meal  or  milk 
li.SO  Ihft.  of  unftround  feed,  and  you  can  save  on  itrinding  coal*,  loo! 
Dovle  .\llifton.  Hog  Breeder,  reporu  ca«h  savings  of  $1^2.50  in  M  da>%. 
R.  W.  Mac(*regor  saves  IlK.JIg  in  grinding  ti»si  iin  ten  ions  of  corn  ana 
barley.  You  can  grind  your  own  feed  f*»r  as  liiile  an  » j  of  a  cent  per 
hundred  pounds,  with  a 


BELLS 


m 

m^DiRN\ 


I  earn  how  easv  it 
is  to  own  one  of 
these  profitable 
MilUfmade  in  two 
sires)  and  start 
increasing  your 
l*rotiis  immediate* 
l>.  Send  postal  to¬ 
day  for  full  infor 
maiion.  address— 


FEED  CARROT  OIL 


Helps  Livestock 

to  Do  Well 

Feed  carrots — the  great 
livestock  conditioner — in 
the  form  of  carrot  oil.  It  is 
the  oil  soluble  vitamin  ac¬ 
tivity  of  garden  carrots. 
Add^  to  feeds  it  promotes 

food  health  —  glossy  coat.s. 
mproves  breeding  results. 
Special  introductory  offer.  &nd  $1  with  this  ad  for 
regular  Sl.fiO  bottle  of  Quintrez  Wheat  Germ  and 
Carrot  Oil  a  favorite  with  breeders.  FREE  on  Re¬ 
quest-  our  36-page  catalog  containing  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  carrot  oil  and  its  use  in  livestock  feed  i  ng . 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
Oepl.  A2,  South  WhiHey,  Indiana 


no 


ing  the  tuber  through  the  knife;  on  those 
weighing  3  to  45/3  ounces,  the  stem  end  is 
cut  off  and  dropped  and  the  bud  end 
turned  and  pushed  toward  the  hopper, 
splitting  it;  5  ounce  tubers  are  cut  from 
bud  end  to  stem  end  and  then  once 
through  the  middle. 

Large  tubers,  especially  Katahdin  and 
Chippewas,  have  few  eyes  in  the  basal 
half  of  the  tuber  and  considerable  waste 
results  when  cut.  The  amount  of  seed 
required  to  plant  an  acre  not  only  de¬ 
pends  on  the  distance  of  planting  but  size 
of  the  seed  to  be  cut. 

The  most  common  method  is  to  cut  the 
‘.eed  and  plant  immediately;  however, 
seed  is  sometimes  cut  ahead  of  planting 
and  healed.  When  the  early  crop  is  planted 
little  care  need  be  given  the  seed  because 
the  seed  pieces  rarely  rot  in  the  soil,  but 
when  the  late  crop  is  planted,  freshly  cut 
seed,  especially  the  Rurals,  should  not  be 
exposed  to  drying  winds  or  direct  sunlight. 
In  about  15  to  20  minutes  on  a  hot  sun¬ 
shiny  day  the  exposed  cut  surfaces  turn 
dark  and  many  of  the  pieces  rot. 

The  healing  or  suberizing  of  cut  seed 
enables  the  planter  to  utilize  his  labor  on 
rainy  days  or  during  slack  periods.  Sub- 
erized  seed  is  just  about  as  good  as  small 
whole  seed.  To  properly  heal  seed  cut  it 
and  put  it  in  crates  until  they  are  half 
filled.  Place  the  crates  so  that  air  can 
circulate  through  them.  The  seed  is  held 
at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  F.  and 
the  humidity  about  85  degrees  for  a 
period  of  ten  days.  When  these  potatoes 
have  stood  for  about  24  hours,  pour  them 
from  one  container  to  another  to  break 
apart  the  seed  pieces  which  have  stuck 
together.  Temperature  and  humidity  can 
l)e  maintained  by  keeping  a  fire  in  the 
^torage  and  a  container  of  water  on  the 
stove. 

Other  Uses  of  Potatoes 
In  northern  Europe  where  about 
of  the  total  world  production  of  potatoes 
is  grown  (in  some  countries  more  than  30 
bushels  per  capita)  they  are  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  starch  and  alcohol  in  addition  to  hu¬ 
man  food,  because  grain  is  scarce.  Potato 
starch  has  been  a  by-product  in  Maine  for 
many  years,  the  starch  factories  operating 
in  large  crop  years  when  prices  are  low. 
Potato  starch  has  several  uses.  Since  it 
must  compete  with  cheaper  grain  starch 
it  is  manufactured  in  limited  amounts. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Producing  an  Acre 
of  Potatoes,  1946 

Land  Use . $  10.00 

.Seed  22  bushels  ($2.40  average 

cost  of  seed) .  52.80 

*80  Man  hours  growing  (o'  $  .50..  40.00 

Fertilizer  1500# . 28.00 

Spray  material  (12  spray — 200 

per  spray) .  24.24 

Machinery  depreciation  and  fuel  39.00 
Cover  crop  drilling  and  seed .  10.00 


Preventing 
tpreod  of 
disease 


Pasture  rotation 
\  Fencing  on 
contour^  . 


Protecting 

ponds 


Modern  fencing  for 

money-making  farming 

Modern  farming  practices — the  kind  that  give  you  full, 
profitable  use  of  all  your  land — need  the  flexibility  of 
good  electric  fence.  With  a  Prime  hi-line  controller,  you 
can  farm  the  modern  way,  with  ease  and  safety.  Prime 
delivers  more  shock,  shock  that  you  know  is  right  for 
your  fence.  Prime’s  Shock  Control  regulates  the  shock 
and  Prime’s  Multiple  Signal  Lights  show  you  how  much 
'  shock  is  on  the  fence.  ...  It  pays  to  depend  on  Prime, 

1  No.  1  in  electric  fence  for  13  years.  Hi-line  controllers 

carry  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  Seal.  .  .  . 
See  Prime’s  hi-line  and  battery  controllers  at 

tyour  dealer’s.  ^ 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co. 

I68S  S.  First  Stroot  •  Milwoukoo  4,  Wisconsin 

FREE  BOOK  "Electric  Fencinit"  tells  you  how  to  use  electric 
fence  to  do  all  the  jobs  shown  here.  32  pages  of  facts,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  diagrams  help  you  avoid  mistakes. 

Vf'rile  for  your  free  copy. 


Protecting  bull  pen 


Protecting  existing  fences 


Hogging  down  corn 


Cultivate  Either  Way 

with  ROTOTILLER 


Among  owners  results  have  proved  that  f erred,  the  cultivating  attachment  (see 
the  Rototiller  method  of  cultivation  is  small  view  is  available  for  multiple 
the  most  effective.  It  breaks  weeds  and  row  work, 
grasses  into  tiny  fragments,  pulverizes 
surface  soil  and  conserves  moisture. 

Where  conventional  methods  using  beet 
hoes,  steels,  duck  feet,  etc.,  are  pre- 
SEND  THIS  COUPON 


- SEND  COUPON  TODAY - 

FRAZER  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Grohom  Paig«  Motors  Corporation 

Dopt.  39,  Willow  Run,  Michigan 

Pleoso  sond  mo  additional  information  obout: 

□  Rototillor  □  Spociol  AttocKmonts 

13  Hov#  my  dealer  coll  about  a  demonstration 


*Tra(le  Mark  Ke»T  U  S  Pat.  Off 

POWER  TILLER  OF  A  HUNDRED  USES 

FRAZER  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Gmham-Poigo  Motor%  Corp.,  WHow  ffun,  Mich. 


$204.04 

*lncludcs  hauling  and  handling  fertilizer, 
•■eed.  etc. 


.Town. 


County 


2'^W££K 

4**W££K 

/•*iy££K 

"a  little  land- 
0  lot  of  living!” 


How  — 

To  Do 

Wonders  on  an  Acre! 

Our  FREE  BOOKLET  ■will  tell  you  all 
about  our  •’HAVE-MORE"  PLAN  for  "a 
little  land — a  lot  of  livinp"  .  .  .  how  to  do 
wonders  with  an  acre  or  so  of  land  .  .  . 
wonders  with  a  Karden.  fruits,  berries, 
pioultry.  livestock,  etc.  ...  all  on  a  small 
scale  ...  in  your  spare  time : 

How.  thank.^  to  the  NEW  Science  of  Minia¬ 
ture  Farming,  thanks  to  the  quick  freezer 
and  many  other  new  inventions,  you  can 
actuall.v  raise  most  of  your  family's  food 
in  a  few  hours  of  spare  time  a  week  and 
enjoy  doing  it  .  .  .  How  to  add  a  "Harvest 
Kitchen"  to  make  your  house  a  more 
pleasant  and  productive  home  (your  wife 
will  love  it ! »  .  .  .  how  this  new  way  to  live 
on  an  acre  or  so  of  land  can  mean  better 
health,  more  happiness,  more  security  and 
indetv- ndence  for  you  and  your  family. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

We  Robinsons  know  because  we've  lived 
this  way  for  years.  Our  "HAVE-MORE" 
PLAN  gives  you  the  benefit  of  alt  our  expe¬ 
rience  working  out  the  small-scale,  scien¬ 
tific.  wonder-working  methods  we  tell  you 
about.  (Perhaps  vou've  seen  the  stories 
about  our  2-acre  miniature  farm  in  Readers 
Digest,  Belter  Homes  and  Gardens,  ele.) 

If  you'd  like  to  do  WONDERS  with  an 
ACRE  ...  if  you'd  like  to  make  the  ver>’ 
most  of  the  garden,  farm  or  country  home 
you  now  have — or  hope  to  have  some  day— 
please  write  to  me  now  for  our  FREE 
BOOKLET  about  our  'HAVE-MORE" 
PLAN.  1  guarantee  it  will  open  your  eyes 
to  some  mighty  piod  new  ideas— and  to  a 
far  more  .satisfying  way  to  live  in  these 
United  States'  Send  now  to: 

Ed  Robinson,  Box  3106,  Noroton,  Conn. 


/\y\  ■ 

\y\y  if ri  - 


Heavily  Zinc  Coated.  2^"  Mesh 
11  gauge  (approx.  H"  Diam.) 

48  in.  High,  Wt.  74  lbs.  Per  50  Ft. 

Roll . $  8.50 

72  in.  High,  Wt.llO  lbs.  Per  50  Ft. 
Roll .  $12.50 

(Shipped  in  50  Ft.  Bolls  Only) 

6  ft.  Golv.  Drive  Posts  with  Anchor. 
Approx.  Wt.  8  lbs.  each .  .  $1.30 
(F.  O.  ■.  Philadelphia) 


ATLAS  FENCE 
COMPANY 

Venango  and  Gaul  Sts., 
Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 


BARNYARD  GOLD 

(Continued  from  page  101) 

stead  of  a  manure  pile  in  the  open  (or 
under  the  eaves)  is  evident  when  we 
know  that  about  one-half  the  ammonia 
and  potash  in  manure  are  water-soluble 
and  are  easily  washed  away  by  rain. 
The  loss  of  urine  means  a  heavy  loss  ol 
nitrogen  upon  which  bacteria  feed.  If 
bacteria  can’t  get  enough  nitrogen  from 
the  manure,  they  take  it  out  of  the  soil 
i  and  thus  steal  it  from  the  plants.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  the  nitrogen  will  be  returned,  but 
j  the  plants  may  be  harmed  during  the 
first  weeks  after  manure  application. 
Thus,  with  straw  bedding,  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  urine,  or 
apply  manure  at  least  several  weeks 
before  plants  are  to  be  set  out  or  seed 
sown. 

Applying  Manure 

The  most  efficient  use  of  manure  calls 
for  collecting,  spreading  and  discing  into 
the  fields  as  soon  as  possible.  Manure  in 
an  open  feed  lot  will  lose  half  of  its  plant 
nutrients  in  three  months,  and  there  will 
be  losses  unless  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Of  course  you  can’t  spread  and  disc 
every  day  of  the  year.  Whether  you  apply 
manure  rotted  or  fresh,  however,  it’s  wise 
to  add  superphosphate  to  supply  the  nutri¬ 
tive  elements  lacking  in  the  manure  and 
thus  provide  a  balanced  plant  food.  Some 
farmers  spread  a  layer  of  rock  phosphate 
over  the  manure  in  the  pit  every  few  days, 
but  superphosphate  is  best. 

Rotted  manure  is  sometimes  practical, 
i  For  example,  it  is  well  knowm  that  heavy 
I  applications  of  rotted  manure  to  a  gar- 
I  den  may  show  more  favorable  results 
!  than  the  same  weight  of  fresh  manure.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
rotted  manure  has  been  formed  at  the 
expense  of  considerable  solid  matter  as 
well  as  loss  in  nutrients  and  actually 
represents  more  than  twice  its  weight  in 
fresh  manure.  The  nutrients  are  concen¬ 
trated  but  not  increased,  and  the  organic 
matter  lost  in  rotting  is  a  serious  loss. 

The  great  advantage  of  rotted  manure 
is  that  it  contains  sufficient  nitrogen  for 
the  bacteria  to  feed  on,  as  was  said  before. 
If  bacteria  can’t  get  this  from  the  manure 
they  get  it  out  of  the  soil,  robbing  the  crop. 
If  they  can’t  get  it  at  all.  thev  die.  leaving 
what  the  dirt  farmer  calls  “dead  soil.” 

Fresh  manure  does  not  actually  “burn” 
plants  as  would  happen  with  strong  acid 
or  alkali.  (Urine  is  neutral  as  it  leaves 
the  animal  and  soon  becomes  mildlv 
alkaline.)  Fresh  manure  does  its  harm 
by  stealing  nitrogen  from  the  soil  to  the 
detriment  of  the  plants.  Later  when  the 
carbohydrates  of  straw  or  cornstalks  are 
rotted,  of  course,  nitrogen  is  released.  If 
the  soil  has  a  stock  of  available  nitrogen, 
fresh  manure  will  do  no  harm. 

;  When  it’s  all  said  and  done  the  best 
manure  management  is  to  spread  it  as  soon 
I  as  it  is  dropped  and  disc  it  in.  If  you  can’t 
do  that,  cover  it  and  let  the  stock  pack  it 


FAIRLAWN  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

A  select  herd  of 
Green  Meadow  breeding. 

Offers  bull  calves 
from  proved  cow  families. 
Inquiries  Invited. 

Address: 

M.  G.  SEATH 

Box  469,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Ideal  Living  Farm  Fence 

FORREST  KEELING  STRAIN 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

Horse  High,  Bull  Strong,  Goat  Tight 

Easily  planted  .  .  .  fast  growing  .  .  .  requires  no 
clipping  or  pruning.  Widely  adapted  .  .  .  does  not 
spread  or  sap  adjacent  fields  .  .  .  ideal  for  divider 
between  fields  farmed  on  contour.  Low  initial  cost 
...no  maintenance  expense  I 

For  complete  Information,  write  today  to 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

ELSBERRY,  MISSOURI 


POULTRY 


ri'SINES^ 


You  can  make  a  good, 
comfortable  living  with  poultry 

A  little  study  now  at  home  in  spare  time  wilt  open  the  woy 
to  enjoy  country  life,  home  grown  food,  freedom  from  core 
~  letting  poultry  pay  expenses. 

For  26  years  our  course  of  Home  Study  Training  hos  been 
helping  thousands  to  greater  success.  Proper  Management 
and  "know  how"  means  extra  profits  from  the  start.  Write 
today  for  prospectus  describing  courses,  methods,  service. 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  INSTITUTE 

DEPT,  f  -  ADAMS  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


REPAIR  ENGINE  CRACKS 


in  30  minutes  ! 

Fast  Acting  .  .  .  Lasting  .  .  .  Easy  to 
Use!  No  special  training  needed. 

OFTEN  IMITATED 
NEVER  EQUALED 


WONDERWELD  PRODUCTS 

MILLER  MFG.  CO 

DEPT.  FQ,  CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Americans  Complete 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

Offers  you  .  .  . 


Management, 

Planning, 

Consultation, 

Agricultural 

Engineering, 

Appraisals 


e  An  organization  expe¬ 
rienced  in  every  branch  of 
farming.  A  service  designed 
to  meet  your  requirements— 
more  profitable  farm  owner¬ 
ship.  Write  us  about  your 
farm. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES.  Inc. 

1016  Baltimore  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 
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,  Square  Deal  In  Cost 

The  sturdy,  durable  Quonset  40  is  a  Sig  building,  built 
throughout  of  qualit>'  materials  and  with  proved  construction 
methods,  ^et  its  cost  is  remarkably  low  for  the  value  it  gives 
you.  Great  Lakes  Steel  (Corporation’s  efficient  mass  production 
of  the  Stran>Steel  arch  ribs  makes  possible  important  savings 
that  are  passed  on  to  you.  The  Quo^set  40  compares  favorably 
in  price  with  buildings  made  of  less  durable  materials. 


NA// 


6REAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


;  A  Square  Deal  in  Usefulness 

The  (^uonset  40  is  a  ver\'  adaptable  building.  Its  dear-span 
interior  permits  efficient  use  of  all  the  space  within,  while 
variations  in  its  length  and  in  placement  of  windows  let  you 
adapt  the  Quonset  40  to  your  particular  needs.  Another  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  usefulness  is  the  patented  nailing  groove 
in  Stran-Steel  framing  members:  Any  material  or  equipment 
that  can  be  attached  to  a  wooden  structure  can  be  attached  to 
the  Ouonset  40,  inside  or  out.  ^(>u  nail  to  Stran-Steel.  See 
your  local  Quonset  dealer  for  complete  information — or  send 
us  a  postcard  requesting  his  name  and  address. 


^Square  Deal  In  Permanence 

Look  at  the  advantages  of  steel  construction  in  the  way  this 
building  stands  up.  It  is  fire-resistant.  It  is  weather-resistant. 
It  is  proof  against  termites  and  rotting.  Where  other  framing 
materials  may  vary  in  strength  and  condition,  the  Stran-Steel 
framing  of  the  Quonset  40  is  always  uniform  in  quality.  Given 
reasonable  care,  your  Quonset  40  should  last  indefinitely  in 
A-1  condition. 


24  feet  wide;  len;(th  as  re¬ 
quired,  in  sections  of  12  feet. 
Kach  section  permits  choice  of 
open  front,  solid  panel  or  sliding 
door.  Solid  end  wall  or  end  wall 
with  door  and  window  available. 


QMom$St20 


20  feet  wide;  length  as  required, 
in  12-foot  extensions.  Standard 
end  wall  equipped  with  walk 
door,  two  windows  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  louvers.  Side  wall  windows 
and  solid  end  wall  also  available. 


Cash  in  on 
one  of  America’s 
fastest-groiving 
Livestock 
Industries 


There  are  four  M>und  reasons  for  tlie  amazing  growth  of  interest  in  raising  Chin-Chin  Giant 
Chinchilla  Rabbits. 


No.  1.  Over  tuo-t birds  of  all  furs  used  in  this  country  are  rabbit  furs.  Before  the  war,  98^ 
of  these  furs  were  imported.  Now  a  large  portion  of  this  supply  is  cut  off,  and  will  be  for 
many  years  due  to  world  famine. 


No.  2.  Chin-Chin  Giant  Chinchillas  produce  the  uorld's  most  beautiful  and  valuable  rabbit 
furs.  Many  experts  consider  them  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  most  valuable  of  all  furs, 
that  of  the  genuine  South  American  Chinchilla. 


No.  3.  Chin-Chins  produce  a  delicious,  tender-white,  savoury  meat.  Rabbits  produce  more 
meat  per  pound  of  grain  than  any  other  form  of  livestock  commonly  raised. 


No.  4.  Chin-Chin  breeding  stock  is  in  great  demand.  We  show  you  how  to  market  yttur  young 
stock  for  breeding  purposes  to  help  fill  this  demand  and 

show  you  handsome  profits.  t  J  / 

VX'hy  don't  you  raise  Chin-Chins.’  No  experience  required  ^  ^ 

.  .  .  just  a  few  minutes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  space.  And 
we  furnish  all  instructions. 


Iree  catalogue 


WILLOW  BROOK  FARM,  R.F.D.  *3.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

WORLD  S  LARGEST  BREEDER  OF  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 


TENNESSEE  SSr  CORPORATION 

Atlanta,  Georgia  timmsmc  coi»»o«*tkh*  Lockland.  Ohio 


ES-M  IN-EL 


Is  working  wonders  for  grow¬ 
ers  all  over  the  nafion.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  mineralizing  their  soil 
with  ES-MIN-EL — The  essential 
mineral  elements  of  Manga¬ 
nese,  Copper,  Zinc,  Iron  and  Bo¬ 
ron  for  better  crops  are  all  found 
in  ES-MIN-EL— Let  ES-MIN-EL 
start  working  for  you  today! 


FREE  BOOKLET  — Just  send  name  and  address  to  Tenn¬ 
essee  Corp.,  Atlanta  1,  Go.  or  Lockland,  Ohio.  Dept.  FO 


down,  but  remember  you’ll  have  a  wrest¬ 
ling  match  when  you  try  to  dig  it  out. 

Kelative  Value  of  Manures 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  chicken 
manure  is  the  “strongest”  and  that  sheep, 
horse,  cow  and  pig  manure  are  ne.xt  in 
order  ol  eUectiveness,  based  on  a  com¬ 
bination  of  solid  and  liquid  excreta. 
Fresh  chicken  manure  contains  about 
\yd •  nitrogen,  .4Cc  phosphoric  acid  and 
.j' f  potash.  These  percentages  are  a 
little  more  than  doubled  when  the  manure 
is  air-dried. 

COMPAKATIVE  STKEINGTHS  OF 
MAINl  KFS 


Nitrogen  Phosphoric  Potash 


Chicken 

1.3% 

.4 

.3% 

Sheep 

1  ‘/C 

.3  % 

1  Vc 

Horse 

.8% 

.2;)% 

.5% 

Cow 

.8% 

.13% 

.3% 

Hog 

.6% 

.33% 

.4', 

The  low 

mineral 

content  ol 

barnyar 

manure  and  its  lack  of  balance  may  make 
you  wonder  why  it  is  used  at  all.  One  ton 
Ol  average  manure  yields  only  12  pounds 
of  ammonia,  10  pounds  of  potash  and  5 
pounds  of  phosj^horic  acid,  low  indeed 
when  coinjiared  with  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  (above  figures  the  etjuivalent  of 
only  100  of  12-3-10  fertilizer).  But 
other  factors  must  l)e  considered.  Ma¬ 
nure  helps  to  build  up  the  humus 
content  of  the  soil,  improves  tilth  and 
I  carries  its  value  over  into  succeeding 
,  years.  Some  experimenters  say  that 
the  value  of  manure  in  the  fields  extends 
j  as  far  beyond  as  it  does  behind,  that  is, 
if  YOU  have  manured  a  field  for  twenty 
years,  the  effect,  though  diminishing 
after  you  stop,  will  be  noticed  another 
I  twenty  years.  Since  manure  is  applied 
I  in  ten-to-one  greater  (juantities  than  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  and  its  total  nutrients 
are  considerable. 

Wheat  and  certain  other  grain  crops 
mav  lodge  from  the  use  of  manure.  If 
;  some  crop  such  as  corn  is  planted 
i  the  same  year  the  manure  is  applied, 
I  wheat  may  be  safely  planted  following 
the  corn.  Tobacco,  flax,  and  sugar  beets, 
i  mav  decrease  in  market  value  if  grown 
!  the  same  year  with  heavy  applications 
!  of  manure  on  naturally  fertile  soils,  but 
I  will  all  benefit  in  succeeding  years, 
j  Results  reported  from  a  number  of  agri- 
I  cultural  experiment  stations  indicate  that 
j  the  immediate  value  in  increased  crops 
from  application  of  farm  manure  averages 
alK)ut  $3.00  per  ton.  With  crops  yielding 
I  high  returns  per  acre,  such  as  truck 
i  crops,  the  return  is  double  this  figure. 
The  cost  of  spreading  manure  is  greater 
than  fertilizer,  the  latter  going  on  with 
i  the  seed  in  most  cases. 

The  Keonomies  of  Manure 
■  Every  crop  you  grow  takes  a  certain 
amount  of  fertility  out  of  the  soil  and 
j  when  you  sell  crops  directly  off  your 
land,  that  fertility  goes  along  on  the 
truck  which  carries  away  your  corn  or 
soy  beans  or  hay.  It  doesn’t  take  a 
mathematician  to  figure  out  that  if  vou 
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New  Idea  Spreaders 


tested  guardians  of 
soil  productivity 


Two  wheel  models  for  either  large  or  small 
tractors.  Four  wheel  model  for  both  team  and 
tractor.  An  efficient  Lime  Spreading  Attach¬ 
ment  is  available  which  enables  these  ma¬ 
chines  to  handle  agricultural  lime  as  well  as 
manure.  For  information,  sec  your  NEW  IDEA 
dealer.  Or  write  our  Coldwoter  office  request¬ 
ing  free  descriptive  folders. 


Age  old  agricultural  wisdom  lies  behind  the  use  of  manure 
on  crop  lands.  Science  has  discovered  nothing  that  restores 
both  tilth  and  fertility  more  surely,  quickly  and  thriftily. 
It  is  nature's  own  builder  of  soil  productivity. 

When  applying  manure  to  their  fields,  good  farmers  the 
country  over  show  a  decided  preference  for  NEW  IDEA 
Spreaders.  Personal  observation  has  taught  them  the  unex< 
celled  ability  of  these  sturdy  machines  to  shred  thoroughly, 
pulverize  finely  and  disperse  evenly  so  as  to  assure  full 
extraction  of  all  values.  They  likewise  know  that  long  time 
NEW  IDEA  experience  in  spreader  designing,  plus  quality 
workmanship,  make  certain  always  of  easier  operation, 
greater  durability  and  maximum  economy. 

New  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


COLDWATER,  OHIO 


SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS 


HUSKER-SHREDDERS 


HAY  LOADERS 


TRACTOR  MOWERS 


TRANSPLANTERS 
CORN  PICKERS 


limi 


i  /^ffJfVl 
v^AXTi,' 


v\.mt\} 


W  ill  tcxiay’s  young  stock  be  tomorrow’s  top  producers 
and  reproducers?  Or,  will  thev  be  sickly,  broken  down 
critters  that  don’t  earn  their  keep?  One  proren  way  to 
protect  their  health  and  future  productivity  is  to  insure 
them  against  the  ravages  of: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

You  can  safeguard  your  young  and  dry  stock,  milch  cows 
and  beef  cattle  against  health  and  profit-robbing  "Hidden 
Hunger"  by  regular,  year-round  supplementary  feedings 
of  Near’s  MinRaltone.  MinRaltone  is  the  deadly  enemy 
of  mineral  deficiencies  because  it  contains  1 1  Hidden' 
Hunger' Fighting  mineral  elements  needed  bv  livestock  for 
top  health,  sturdy^ growth  and  peak  production  and  repro¬ 
duction.  Decide  nou’  to  safeguard  your  herd  against 
"Hidden  Hunger."  Write  for  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of 
supplementary  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Estobiished  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S 


[MINRALTONE] 

-  I  ■  H  V  I  ’  A  ^  N  D 


^MinRaltone] 
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MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

HEALTH 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 
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\oui  ii()p>  on  \oui  own  |)l.u«'  .inti  li't'd  tlieiii  to  yom  own 
lattif.  moil'  of  the  fcrtilitN  't.i\>  on  ihr  farm.  If  nou  take  good  carr 
of  all  animal  cxciTtions  and  apply  thrm  to  thr  soil,  you  get  bark 
as  much  as  80'^ r  of  the  pota>h.  70' of  the  nitrogen,  and  7,"i'’^  of 
the  phosphorus  taken  out  of  the  soil  b\  the  plants. 

■Another  thing  worth  considering  is  that  the  fertilizing  value  «if 
the  tnanure  on  vour  fartn  depends  ('ntirelv  on  the  feed  your 
animals  eat.  Rich  feed  yields  m.mure  rich  in  plant  nutrients.  Poor 
feed  gives  you  back  less  from  the  work  you  do  in  hatiling  and 
spreading  manure. 

I'he  amounts  of  manure  \ou  .can  expc'ct  from  various  animals 
differ  with  feed,  of  course,  but  roughly  speaking,  a  dairy  cow  yields 
fifteen  tons,  a  fattening  steer  nine  tons,  a  horse  twelve  tons  in  a 
year,  and  about  one-half  of  this  is  available  for  spreading  on  the 
fields  (the  remainder  is  droppi'd  on  pastures  or  elsewhere). 

These  tonnages  can  be  translated  roughly  into  fertilizer  equiva¬ 
lents  by  figuring  one  ton  of  manure  as  equal  in  plant  food  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  6-2-.*)  fertilizer.  I'hus  a  dairy  cow  gives  in  one 
year  the  equivalent  of  I. ,500  pounds  of  6-2-.5  h-rtilizer,  including 
field  droppings.  To  balance  the  plant  food  in  manure,  add  fift\ 
pounds  of  I6'f  superphosphate  to  each  ton  of  manure  and  vou 
have  the  equivalent  of  lOO  pounds  of  6-10-5  fertilizer. 

To  give  a  working  example  of  how  to  apply  this  to  a  typical 
corn  crop,  spread  ten  tons  of  manure  plus  five  hundred  pounds  of 
16'7  superphosphate  per  acre.  A  ready  comparison  between 
spreading  just  manure,  and  manure  plus  superphosphate,  is  avail¬ 
able  in  an  experiment  carried  on  in  Ohio.  When  eight  tons  of 
manure  were  spread  per  acre  on  a  corn  field,  the  yield  vs-as  .34 
bushels.  When  200  pounds  of  4-12-4  fertilizer  was  added  to  eight 
tons  of  manure  on  another  patch,  the  yield  was  .55  bushels. (  This 
is  equivalent  to  ten  tons  of  manure  plus  150  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate.) 

It’s  imjx)vsible  to  offer  an\  definite  program  for  individual 
farms,  but  the  above  gives  some  indication  of  amounts  to  apph 
and  should  be  varied  accoi-ding  to  vour  own  local  conditions  of 
soil  fertility 


CKOSS-BRED  COWS 

(Continued  from  poge  102) 

cattle  a  re|X)rt.’’  He  savs.  “Our  thinking  on  i  ross- 

breeding.  based  on  the  results  that  we  have  had  up  to  now,  is  that 
it  might  be  potentially  good,  but  without  propter  guidance  it  could 
be  harmful.  In  this  experiment,  as  in  so  many  others  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .\griculture  carries  on,  it  is  our  purptose  to  furnish 
some  lead  or  guidance  to  set  the  proper  pattern  for  this  type  of 
breeding.  The  work  has  now  progressed  far  enough  for  us  to  sa\ 
to  the  breeder.  Tf  you  want  to  cross-breed,  join  an  artificial  in¬ 
semination  association  and  breed  vour  cows  to  the  best  proved  bull 
that  is  available.’  Eight  years  ago.  when  we  started  our  cross¬ 
breeding  experiment,  we  didn’t  know  that  there  would  be  so  maiiN 
breeding  associations  functioning.  The  work  of  the  Department  in 
that  field  along  with  other  people  has  produced  fruit  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  try  cross-breeding.’" 

Elaborating  on  the  way  in  \n  hich  this  might  work  out,  Eohrntan 
says,  “The  answer  to  the  commercial  breeder’s  question  is  about 
as  follows:  From  his  standpoint,  the  color  of  his  cows  is  not  a' 
imjxjriant  as  ho\N  well  the  herd  produces  and  its  persistence.  If  a 
commercial  dairyman  is  able  to  join  an  .Artificial  Breeding  Asso¬ 
ciation,  he  finds  it  cheaper  and  easier  to  breed  his  cows  than  to 
own  and  maintain  a  sire  on  his  farm,  especially  a  young  bull,  that 
has  not  been  proved.  UsualK.  >>uch  ring',  have  bulb  of  two  or  more 


’-'at 


SPRAYING  LIVESTOCK  WITH  DDT  is  a  new  and  valuable  prac¬ 
tice,  as  is  application  of  DDT  to  control  fruit  and  vegetable  insects. 
In  a  Kansas  fly  control  program  (above)  animals  sprayed  with  DDT 


gained  half  a  pound  extra  weight  a  day.  Dairymen  get  up  to  a 
quort  more  mil!<  a  day  from  cows  protected  with  DDT.  A  water  spray 
of  Du  Pont  DEENATE  SO-W  DDT  kills  flies,  lice  and  sheep  ticks. 


New  Chemicals  Bring  Major  Changes 
in  Many  Farm  Practices 


This  may  go  down  in  history  as  an  era  of  vast 
new  chemical  developments  for  agriculture. 

Many  new  Du  Pont  products  are  now  helping 
farmers  and  ranchers  make  basic  changes  that 
step  up  production  and  save  work. 

For  example,  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killer  now 
removes  some  of  the  most  destructive  weeds  from 
small  grains,  pastures  and  drainage  ditches. 
Farmers  have  found  Du  Pont  2,4-D  especially 
effective  for  weed  control  in  oats,  barley,  rice, 
wheat  and  sugar  cane.  It  also  makes  the  grain 
easier  to  harvest  by  combine  and  saves  loss  of 
grain  in  straw  due  to  green  weeds. 

One  application  of  Du  Pont  AMMATE  kills 
the  toughest  woody  and  deep-rooted  weeds.  It 


saves  grubbing  and  chopping  stump  sprouts, 
poison  ivy,  poison  sumac,  brush  and  vines  in 
pastures,  orchards  and  fence  rows. 

DDT  has  also  eased  many  farm  tasks  while  it 
has  increased  farm  output.  Du  Pont  DEENATE 
DDT  has  given  fruit  growers  outstanding  control 
of  codling  moth  and  has  increased  potato  yields 
as  much  as  100  bushels  an  acre.  It  has  proved 
equally  effective  against  other  crop  and  livestock 
insects. 

Likewise,  Du  Pont  fungicides  have  made  con¬ 
trol  of  plant  diseases  easier  and  more  effective. 
Full  information  on  Du  Pont  chemicals  for  agri¬ 
cultural  uses  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Du  Pont  Company,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept., 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


PONT 


INSCCTICIDIS:  OEKN.ATK*  DDT,  r.K.\.SSELI.I*  I.ead  Arsenate,  NUREXKOKM*  I,ea<l  Arsenate 
LKXONK*  .■)0  ( Hexachlor<x:yclohexane ),  Oil  Sprays.  KRENITK*  Dinitro  Spray,  .M.fO.X*" 
Cryolite,  HL.ACK  LE.AKt  10  and  15o. 

FUNOICIDISs  ZERI.-ATK*  and  FKRMA'l’K*  Organic  Fungicides,  t’OPPKR-A  C'uniixiund. 
Sl’I.FORON*  and  Sl’I.FORON-X*  Wettahle  Sulfurs,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  I.ime  Sulfur,  Flotation 
Sulfur  Pa.ste,  KRF^NITK*  Dinitro  .Spray. 

OTHCR  MATIRIALSt  2.4-1)  WKKD  KILLER,  A.MM.\TE*  Weed  Killer,  Du  Pont  SPREADER- 
STICKER,  PARMONE*  Pre-Harvest  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor. 

IrAde  Murk  of  K.  I.  (lu  Tont  dr  N^nuiur*  ft  i‘o.  Inc.'  «*Krir.  Trade  Mark  of  ^iuminam  Compuny  ut  .krrrnctt 
|KriC.  Trade  Mark  of  lolatcco  B>  -Pr^uctti  ft  Chetnical  Corp-* 


•  Tough  gardening  jobs  are  a  cinch 
with  a  BREADY  Garden  Tractor... 
all  you  do  is  guide  it . . .  ratchet  wheels 
turn  the  BREADY  "on  a  dime”.  The 
"Front-Hitch”  method  of  power 
application — an  exclusive  BREADY 
feature  —  makes  the  tractor  hug  the 
earth,  gives  you  30%  additional  power 
and  traction. 


BREADY 

Garden  Tractor 
Takes  the  Work 
out  of 
Gardening 


for  free  folder. 

GARDEN  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 

»OX  302  SOLON,  OHIO 


•  Big  I'z  H.  P.  motor  uses  only  one 
gallon  of  gas  in  five  hours.  BRE  ADY’S 
all-purpose  attachments — hitched  on 
in  a  jiflFy — include:  Plow,  Cultivator, 
Disc,  Harrow,  Cutter  Bar.  Snow  Plow. 


PLOWS  •  DISCS  •  HARROWS  •  CULTIVATES  •  FLOWS  SNOW  •  CUTS  WEEDS 


broi'ds  lor  sn\icc.  I  ho  tlairyiiiati  finds  out 
I  bv  oaroful  ooinparison,  or  by  roiisultitiR  .1 
I  sire  index,  which  bull  or  bulls  are  best 
suited  to  his  needs — the  oru  s  deemed  best 
for  transinittinin;  uniformly  good  and  per¬ 
sistent  milk  production,  or  a  higher  fat 
test. 

"Knowing  such  facts  about  the  bulls,  he 
can  make  intelligent  selection  of  the 
semen  from  the  available  animals.  Per¬ 
haps  he  will  buy  semen  from  a  bull  of  .1 
I  different  breed  than  his  own  cows,  as  it  is 
j  results  at  the  pail  he  is  after.  Maybe  a 
Brown  Swiss  bull  is  the  best  one  of  the  lot, 
the  rest  being  too  young  or  of  less  breed¬ 
ing  value.  So,  he  would  thus  disregard  the 
particular  breed  factor  entirely  and  think 
only  of  the  germ  plasm,  or  factors  of 
j  inheritance  that  he  hopes  would  give  him 
I  the  goal  he  seeks.  Our  own  thinking  is 
that  the  dairyman  will  get  the  best  off¬ 
spring  by  using  the  best  bull  available, 
j  regardless  of  breed.  Good  purebred  sires 
I  would  still  be  his  mainstay,  the  new 
I  approach  would  be  that  they  would  be 
used  in  a  ‘rotation’  system.  That  is,  after 
he  made  one  cross-breeding  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  cross-breed  the  offspring  by  using 
a  bull  of  still  another  breed.” 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "How  could 
i  the  commercial  dairyman  afford  to  keep 
several  bulls  for  rotation  breeding?”  Fohr- 
man  said.  “He  would  not  be  obliged  to 
keep  several  bulls  or  cows  of  different 
purebred  lines  for  his  crossing  work,  as  he 
would  have  had  to  do  before  the  days  of 
test-tube  breeding  systems  became  popular 
and  practical.  He  would  upset  no  breed 
rules  or  render  no  harm  to  the  dairy’  in¬ 
dustry.  He  would  merely  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  his  herd  with  the  best  inheritance 
available  without  ‘drawing  any  color 
lines.’  ‘Merit’  would  be  the  basis  of  his 
judgment.” 

Plans  like  this  are  being  tried;  a  Michi¬ 
gan  COW’  testing  unit  is  using  a  group  ol 
seven  sons  of  the  original  Red  Dane  bulls 
imported  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
to  grade  up  herds  of  various  breeds.  The 
daughters  of  the  first  7  bulls  used  for  these 
matings  all  show’  plus  signs  on  milk  pro¬ 
duction  over  their  own  dams,  except  one. 
The  best  record  made  over  the  dams  was 
857  pounds  of  milk  and  the  least  was  60 
pounds. 

Purebred  Association  comment  on  the 
plan  has  been  varied: 

Karl  B.  Musser,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  feels  that  no 
good  can  come  from  cross-breeding.  He 
says,  “For  all  of  these  years  the  important 
part  of  better  cattle  programs  has  been  to 
get  dairymen  to  see  the  error  of  cross¬ 
breeding.  That  has  been  the  thing  that  kept 
the  general  plane  of  dairy  cattle  in  .America 
at  a  low’  level.  If  you  will  investigate  the 
history  of  any  real  dairy  country  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  their  progress  has  been 
made  because  of  the  purity  of  breeds  in 
their  program.  In  fact,  this  country  enjoys 
I  what  progress  it  has  made  through  the  dili- 
i  gent  adherence  to  selecting  and  improving 
i  the  purebreds  in  the  old  country.” 


Genuine 

ELECTRIC 

FENCERS 


AT  LONQ  LAST! 


ShettfJl 


IRVINGTON  11,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 


tfO  OEVIl  ELECTRIC  FENCERS  new  arc  offered  in  two  modeli.  The  famous 
EFI  battery  model;  and  the  NEW  combination  EF2  which  permits  either  high 
line  or  battery  operation. 

The  exclusive  INTERMITTENT  SHOCK  ii  timed  like  a  pulse  boot  — it  greatly 
increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  shock  while  eliminating  the  dangers  of  steady 
shock.  This  on-off,  on-off  action  is  controlled  by  o  new  “wheel"  type  contact 
Ithc  only  moving  parti  and  thus  current  is  only  used  instantaneously  — centrifugal 
force  does  most  of  the  work.  Thus  the  RED  DEVIL  FENCERS  ore  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  to  operate  of  any  type. 

Strong  gloss  top  (you  soe  it  work)  is  sealed  to  prevent  tampering  and  bar  elements. 

No  radio  interference.  Nothing  to  oil  or  greose.  Unconditionally 
guaranteed  against  defective  ports  and  workmanship. 

Order  from  your  local  deoler.  Circulor  upon  reguest. 


’'Rod  DeviETootk . 


Here’s  a  real  SHOCKING  STORY- 


■•A  Detrll  REX  CmmhtmmtUm 
■•tterg  A  Nigh  LIm  M«A*I 


Ask  yoor  slo«lor  •bpoF  ffce  New 
ReR  Devil  EF3  which  caa  he 
iesEaeNy  switebeR  freai  kifb  Hae 
ta  haHery 
gawer  EaH.  eSc. 
piefe 

iasfracNaas. 


No.  EFI 
BaHery 
Operated 
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HAND  GUN.  Lever  •  type  Model 
2030  Aro  Hand  Gun  develops  up 
to  10,000  lbs.  pressure.  Sprins- 
primed  grease  chamber.  Ca- 
pacity  1  lb.  Low  priced 
Many  farm  uses. 


Protect  farm  machinery  —  and  reduce 
maintenance  costs  —  with  speedy,  efficient  ARO 
Farm  Lubricators! 

For  example,  Aro  Model  2160  air-powered 
Lubricator  shown  above  is  a  great  time-saver  and 
work-saver  .  .  .  does  the  job  right!  Assures  cor¬ 
rect  amount  of  grease  for  each  fitting.  Develops 
pressure  36  times  the  air  pressure.  Low  air  con¬ 
sumption.  Dust-proof  container.  60-lb.  bulk 
capacity  —  pumps  light  or  heavy  grease.  Holds 
2S-lb.  or  50-lb.  pail — operates  without  transfer¬ 
ring  grease  from  pail.  Portable.  Net  weight  50 
lbs.  Sturdily  built  of  heavy  gauge  steel. 

Ask  your  farm  implement  dealer  about  Aro’s 
complete  new  line  of  Farm  Lubricators  .  .  .  out¬ 
standing  in  performance  and  dependability.  The 
Aro  Equipment  Corporation,  Bryan,  Ohio. 


ARO  GREASE  FITTINGS 
in  new  complete  line  of 
sizes  and  tyMs.  Accurate 
.  .  .  dependable  .  .  .  for 
every  lubrication  point. 


PORTABLE!  Aro 
Model  2647  includes 
Heavy  DutyGrease 
Gun  and  Portable  Fil¬ 
ler.  No  hose  —  gun  is 
loaded  directly  from  fil¬ 
ler.  10.000  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  Ideal  for  hard-to- 
reach  fittings. 


PAIL-TYPE  LUBRICATOR. 
Aro  Model  2 107  pumps  grease 
from  original  container  with¬ 
out  removing  cover.  3000 
lbs.  pressure. 


BOUT 

rOB  THt  JOB! 


Year  after  year  for  more  than  four 
decades,  Continental  Red  Seal  engines 
have  been  furnishing  reliable  power  for 
an  ever-widening  range  of  specialized 
applications.  There's  a  Red  Seal  engine 
designed  and  built  expressly  for  each 
of  countless  jobs  in  transportation,  in 
Industry,  and  far  from  least  important, 
on  the  farm. 

To  thousands  of  farmers  the  country 
over,  the  Continental  Red  Seal  trade¬ 
mark  stands  today  as  a  symbol  of  day- 
in-and-day-out  dependability  —  of 
trouble-free  long  life.  Whether  it's  in 
the  tractor  so  essential  to  his  field 
operations.  In  combine,  sprayer  or  other 
specialized  power  egulpment,  or  in  the 
personal  plane  he  uses  for  checking 
fences  and  performing  other  farm  tasks 
in  the  time-saving  modern  way,  the 
farmer  knows  that  hour  after  hour,  in 
the  air  or  on  the  ground,  he  can  always 
depend  on  Red  Seal  power  —  because 
It’s  built  for  the  job. 


CSS  AltCIAFT  [NCINE  Is 
typlral  of  the  S  anpines  Con¬ 
tinental  makes  for  personal 
and  executive  planes.  They  are 
reliable,  moderate  In  cost,  and 
deliver  full  power  at  low  r.p.m. 


RED  SEAL  INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
UNITS  ore  In  wide  farm  use  for 
pumping,  hoisting,  logging  and 
generating  current.  These  en¬ 
gines  range  from  5  to  1 40  hp. 


Continent^  Motors  H orooration 

MUSKEGON  MICHIGAN 


4S  YEARS’  SPECIALIZED  EXPERIENCE  BUILDING  ENGINES  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION,  INDUSTRY,  AVIATION  AND  THE  FARM 


f  HARVESTbRS  TRUCKS  BATTERY  CHARGERS 


I 


ti.  I  .  Conklin.  Secretary  of  the  .\yr>hire  Breeders’  .\ssociation 
says.  "Inasmuch  as  this  .\.sstK'iation  through  its  magazine  THE 
.\S’RSHIRE  DIGEST  has  made  no  statement  regarding  the  cross¬ 
breeding  ex|K’riment  at  Belts\  ille.  we  must  request  *tio  comment’  ” 

V’ictor  .\.  Rice.  Dean  of  .\griculture  at  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege.  and  an  outstanding  geneticist,  in  revii’wing  the  Crossbred 
Experiment,  says. 

"I  have  expressed  m\  views  on  this  crossbred  matter  in  an  article 
in  HO.ARD’S  DAIRVM.W  of  September  10.  1946.  where  I  tried 
to  point  out  that  I  thought  the  CiOUNTRV  GPLNTLEMEN 
sior\.  supposedly  by  Mr.  Reed,  slanted  far  ttni  much  credit  towards 
crossbreeding  and  not  eiu)ugh  towards  the  proved  sires  that  were 
used.  I  have  another  storv  in  HO.XRD’S  DAIRYM.AN  in  the 
.May  10.  1947.  issue  on  SYS  FEMS  OF  BREEDING.’  Obviously, 
if  a  man  starts  with  fairly  g(H)d  inheritance  in  his  cows  and  con¬ 
tinuously  adds  good  inheritance  from  a  series  of  bulls,  his  herd  will 
get  better.  Whether  the  bulls  are  of  the  same  breeds  or  of  different 
breeds,  by  and  large.  I  believe  will  make  little  or  no  differetice. 

‘‘4'he  two  original  flaws  in  the  U.S.D..A.  hgures  still  seem  to 
exist.  Fhe  hrst  of  these  is  the  records  of  the  dams  of  these  cross¬ 
bred  animals.  Where  were  the  records  made  and  under  w  hat  con¬ 
ditions?  I  have  a  doubt  in  mv  own  mind  as  to  whether  the  records 
of  the  dams  were  made  under  as  favorable  conditions  as  those  of 
the  daughters. 

"'Fhe  seiond  lacking  hgure  is  the  actual  d.ita  on  the  bulls.  Mr 
Fohrman’s  original  progress  re|M)rt  says  that  1  Holstein,  If  Jfrsev 
and  1  Red  Dane  bulls,  all  of  them  jJioved.  were  used,  but  there  i' 
data  in  this  report  on  onlv  the  Holstein.  The  figures  show  that  for 
the  40  two  breed  crosses,  the  composite  bull  index  is  l.j,29;i  4  52 
691  ;  and  for  the  10  three  bret'd  crosses  16.7615  4.18  700.  If  these 
were  the  indexes  of  the  original  bulls,  then  thev  behaved  just  us 
we  would  expect  them  in  crosshrei'ding  or  straight  breeding;  the 
first  pull-up  half  way  to  the  index  of  the  bulls,  the  second  pull-up 
half  the  remaining  distance,  the  indexes  of  the  bulls  remaining 
practicallv  the  same.  1.  personallv.  wish  somebodv  wotild  dig  out 
these  matters  relating  to  the  figures  on  the  original  cows  and  how 
they  were  made,  and  the  indexes  or  the  daugher-dam  comparisops 
on  the  bulls  which  had  been  used.  If  we  could  get  these  figures, 
we  might  be  able  to  check  siu  h  statements  as  that  of  Mr.  Reed 
that  the  crossbreeding  resulted  in  a  50'^  greater  than  expected 
increase.” 

Part  ol  the  answ«’r  to  Dean  Rice's  first  objection  is  i  «>ntained  in 
the  first  lactation  records  of  the  foundation  t  ows.  'Fhese  indicate 
the  cows  had  g(K)d  care  at  the  outlving  stations. 


AVERAGE  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION  RECORDS  OF  FOUNDATION  COWS, 
ACTUAL  FIRST  LACTATION  RECORDS. 


12  Holsteins  from  Huntley,  Montana 

lU  with  first  ralf  Huntley  records  aveiage  . . 

2  with  first  calf  Beltsville  records  average . 

1 2  average  . 

179  first  calf  records  made  at  Huntlev  average . 

13  Holstcins,  from  .Mandan,  North  Dakota 

12  with  first  calf  Mandan  records  average . 

1  with  first  calf  Beltsville  record  averages . 

1 3  average  . 

134  first  calf  records  made  at  Mandan  average . 

1 1  .lerseys  from  Lewisburg,  Tennes.see 
9  with  first  calf  Lewisburg  records  average . 

2  with  first  calf  Beltsville  records  average . 

1 1  average  . . 

1  19  first  calf  records  made  at  1-ewisburg  aveiage 

13  Ciuernseys  from  Sandhill,  South  Carolina 
4  with  first  calf  Sandhill  lecoids  average 
9  with  first  calf  Beltsville  records  average  .  . 

13  average  . 

7,3  first  ralf  records  made  at  Sandhill  aserage 

Summary  of  49  cows  from  4  stations 
35  with  first  calf  records  at  home  station  aveiage 

14  with  first  calf  records  at  Beltsville  average . 

49  average  . 

507  first  calf  records  at  home  stations  average 


Butterfat 
Pounds 
454 
.  534 

467 
471 


514 
472 
51 1 
452 


448 

418 

443 

410 


424 

431 

429 

450 


470 

446 

463 

449 


Fhe  data  on  the  bulb  used,  which  Dean  Rice  considers  the 
second  Haw  in  the  L'.S.D  .A.  report,  will  l)e  collected  and  published 
in  a  subsct|uent  issue  of  F.ARM  Ol’.\R  1  ERIA’. 
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Yesterday  •  Today 


Tomorrow 


GRAND  CHAMPION 
FEEDERS 

8  Out  of  8  Shows 

I94«-I947  SEASON 


GRAND  CHAMPION 
CARLOADS 
7  Out  of  9  Shows 

1946-1947  SEASON 


STAR  PERFORMANCE  LEADS  THE  WAY 


GRAND  CHAMPION 
STEERS 

9  Out  of  1 1  Shows 

(946  -  (947  SEASON 


GRAND  CHAMPION 
JUNIOR  STEERS 
75X  of  the  Jr.  Shows 

1946  -  (947  SEASON 


Pounds 


Herefords  Bring  TOi. 

•  Belter  Prices  • 

•  •  Kiir^  anti  lAve^lof 

liidnintf  is  ... 

Jiioti"  r  -pi.wlintl  market 
the  anmeit,  inciutinir 

1.*  '••■"I' 

HerefortU  a*-*  1  ^.,.ar 

Chamiiioni^hip  a^ar  • 

N,„  on(y .(..  'I;-;'";;.';  ut' C 

mantis  tt»p  1**’“*^  *  ^.^ira  ntiuntls  per  b 

t-rs---  . 

\i  h.  t(u-r  yon  ,[j|,‘nlir''i((u«'f“''  ’* 

or  .on.1  .(.o  .ooi.oo  >•■'(.>>  HE  REF 

AMERICAN  HCIce 

c  C  n  A  association 

A  W.  r  U  iP  ,00  w.init' SI.,  ICO"’"* 


,w  .hovi.  Here.t  rt 
all  breeds  from  tar 
men  who  expert  >  t 
and  feeder  deinantb. 

the  relative  al 
anal  form.  Year 
.ucce.sfnl  in  ^vin. 

's  record  at  tn 

breeder  and 
beef  animal 


74%  OF  ALL  PURE¬ 
BRED  BEEF  CATTLE 
REGISTRATIONS  ARE 
HEREFORDS-Over  H 
Million  in  Post  Year. 


76%  OF  ALL  PURE¬ 
BRED  BEEF  CATTLE 
TRANSFERS  RECORD¬ 
ED  ARE  HEREFORDS 
—  Over  300,000  in 
the  Post  Year. 


Send  Today  for  PRBE  Booklets 


AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  J  300  West  1th  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Please  send  FREE,  Illustrated  Booklets 


I  I  Herefords,  The  Beef  Breed  Supreme. 
n  This  Business  of  Better  Herefords. 


.  .  Hardy 
.  Ciiiiiatt* 
Fattciiiii!: 


ill  Preptitciicy  .  .  .  Pndifu-ai-v 
l!uii!.titiitioii  .  .  .  (ira/iiiv  Ahililv  . 
.Adaptaliilit)  .  .  .  Early  .Maturity  . 
\|ititudi‘  .  .  .  I)r*‘r.*iii':  PrTceiitajie 


NAME 


■  «  F  D.  OR  STREET  NO 


Stars  In  the  Show  Ring,  Soles  Ring,  Feed  Lot,  Packing 
Plent,  On  the  ronge  and  on  the  everyday  markets. 
Make  Weight  Without  Waste 


state 


IHK  BKAHMA^S 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

pur|)o^e:  “Breeding  better  Zebu  cattle  and 
promoting  better  relations  and  under¬ 
standing  among  all  breeders  of  cattle, 
irrespective  of  the  breed.” 

Florida  Braliniaii» 

Florida,  the  original  cow  land  of 
•America,  has  been  restored  by  Brahmans 
to  third  rank  among  the  cattle  producing 
states  in  the  past  ten  years.  With  the 
improvement  ol  pastures,  the  use  ol  sup¬ 
plemental  minerals  for  run  down  land 
and  tick  eradication  programs,  Florida 
is  a  Ix-tter  place  for  any  breed  of  cattle 


today,  but  the  Brahman  bull  which  serves 
60 ''r  of  the  commercial  herds  of  the  state, 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  Nathan  Mayo,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  .Agriculture,  restored  the  cat¬ 
tle  industry  of  one  of  the  great  cattle  pro¬ 
ducing  states  of  the  union.  “With  no 
increase  in  numbers,”  he  says  “the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Brahman  into  the  Florida 
cattle  industr\-  has  increased  the  pound- 
ace  of  four.” 

In  1945  registered  Brahmans  topped 
the  list  of  all  registered  herds  in  Florida. 
F'rom  Dade  County  at  the  tip  of  the  state 
to  Union  County  on  the  north,  the  greater 
hall  of  Florida  is  dotted  with  Brahman 
cattle  ranches.  Ranging  from  25  to  .500 


bestir e  Jfenccs 

of  West  Virginia  Hand  Split  Chestnut, 

Cates  to  Match.  Surprisingly  low  Prices. 
Prompt  Deliveries. 

(2^lti{:lfast)ioneb  ^ost  anb  Eail 

Rugged  strength  and  beauty  give  this  distinctive 
fence  preference  for  boundories  and  divisions  on 
forms,  country  estates  and  suburban  homes.  All  posts 
accurately  mortised  for  quick  assembly  of  roils  with 
ends  creosoted.  Sections  10'  long;  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  roil  styles.  Shipped  knocked  down. 

€ngltsb  l^urble 

Poputor  and  picturesque  fence,  surprisingly  strong,  and  much  used  by  farmers  and  country  home  owners  as  a  friendly 
boundary  and  garden  background  for  vines,  roses  ond  ether  plants.  Also  used  where  fox  hunting  ond  steeplechasing  are  en¬ 
joyed.  Four,  five  and  six  bar  styles.  In  sections  S'S''  long  and  stands  four  feet  from  ground  when  erected.  Pest  ends  creosoted. 
We  also  moke  the  famous  DUBOiS  Woven  Wood  pfcket  fences.  Send  for  folder. 

DUBOIS  FENCE  &  GARDEN  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  F  _ RIDGEFIELD,  N.  J. 


12  bulbs 

2St 


The  choicest  Dutch  Crocus  are  back — 
blue,  purple,  yellow,  white,  and  striped, 
mixed.  One  of  the  loveliest  of  all  flowers 

for  the  lawn,  to  provide  a  glorious  array  of  color  early 
next  spring,  soon  after  snow  is  gone.  Charming  in  the 
border  and  in  front  of  shrubbery:  best  when  planted  in 
masses.  Order  liberally  at  these  low  prices,  to  plant  this 
fall.  Send  coupon  or  letter  today.  SPECIAL: 

12  BULBS  25<;  SO  BULBS  $1;  100  BULBS  $1.BS,  petlpold 


New  and  Better  Bulbs  from  Holland! 


The  able  Dutch,  even  while  invaded, 
wisely  kept  up  planting  stocks  of  new 
and  better  varieties  of  Tulips.  Hyacinths. 
Daffodils,  Crocus,  etc.,  dlscardins  older 
kinds  so  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever  before.  You'll  get  new 
pleasure  from  the  Burpee  Bulbs  you  plant 
this  fall '.  Send  postcard  or  coupon  for 
Buritee's  Fall  Bulb  Book  free. 


W.  Atlet  Burpee  Co.,  102  Burpee  Bldg.  {  S*Clmtw.  iL^*' 
Send  postpaid,  the  Burpee  bulbs  checked  below' : 

9t43  —  Lar(e-newored  Crecus 
□  12  •«!!»  2S<  n  SO  Bvlbs  SI  .00  □  100  Oslbs  SI  .IS 


9S4S  —  Trumpet  Daffodils 

□  UlwIbsSl  OO  □lOOIelbsSS.OO 

9034  —  Fragrant  HysKinths 

□  0  OulbsSl  OO  a  SO  IvI1hS7.00 


I  A’amc 

■ 

I  .Addrtf 

hmm 


9193  —  Darwin  Tulips 
□  OOelbsSI.OO  niOOtsIbsSlO.OO 
9343  —  Fantasy  Tulips 
r;f  luibsSi.oo  □ioocvtiHSio.oo 


Enclo>ed 

is  $ - - 


DOLLAR  SPECIALS 

LARGE  -  FLOWERED  OROCL'S 
Delightful  mixture,  described 
above.  <100  Bulbs  $1.8S)  «4| 

.>0  Bl'LBS  '^X 
GIANT  TRUMPET  DAFFODILS 
Glorious  long  trumpets  —  yel¬ 
lows,  whites,  bi-oolors.  mixed 
— ideal  for  beds,  borders,  and 
cutting.  <100  Bulbs  B3>  «4| 

17  BVLBS  '^X 
TALL  GIANT  DARWIN  TULIPS 
Perfect,  cup-shaped  flowers  on 
long,  strong  stems — yellow,  red, 
pink,  white,  purple,  violet,  mixed. 
<100  Bulbs  $10) 

8  BVLBS  ^X 
FANTASY  PARROT  TVLIPS 

Huge,  exotic,  most  beautiful  of 
all  Tulips.  Oeranium-red  tinted 
rose,  marked  emerald  green. 
(100  BuIIm  $10)  «« 

9  BVLBS  ’^X 
LARGE  FRAGRANT  HTACINTHS 

Stately  spikes,  showy  < 
red.  yellow,  rese.  plnl 
lovely  mixture.  (00  Bulbs 
« 

Any  3  $1  lots  for  $2.7$; 

(More  than  one  of  a  kind 


□  S«nd  Burpee  1947  Fall  Bulb  Book  FREE. 


W.  Atlee 

102  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Burpee  Go. 

102  Burpee  Building 
Clinton,  lewa 


OR 


co\N!>  jx'i  raiuli,  tIuMc  arc  approximately 
eighty  regi>tered  Brahman  herds  in  the 
state.  F'lorida  ranchers  have  traveled  far 
and  paid  well  for  the  bt'st  Brahman  blood 
available,  and.  in  a  little  over  ten  years’ 
time,  liave  built  up  splendid  record-mak¬ 
ing  herds  of  purebred  registered  breeding 
sires  and  grade  cattle.  When  driving  the 
F'lorida  range  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  see  a  six  months  old  crossbred  Brahman 
talf  that  outweighs  its  native  mother. 

.A  young  Brahman  bull  for  commercial 
herd  service  mav  be  purchased  for  around 
•SlFiO.OO  hv  a  careful  buyer,  but  a  pure¬ 
bred  registered  Brahman  sire  costs  from 
Si. 000.00  to  $4,000.00.  and  up.  Some  bulls 
and  many  heifers  are  not  for  sale  at  anv 
price. 

Beyond  tlie  sign.  “.Anthony  F'arms”  nt'ar 
Ocala,  the  gates  swing  open  to  a  100.000 
acre  cow  heaven  consisting  of  three  major 
randies  fx-longing  to  the  Norris  Cattle 
Company.  Much  of  the  land  was  pur- 
t  based  at  a  low  cost.  Dvkes  were  built 
along  the  Ocklawawha  River,  trees  and 
scrub  were  taken  out  and  a  variety  of 
grasses  sown  to  impio\e  t)ie  pastures  for 
the  companv’s  fine  cattle  and  horses.  Man- 
I  ager  Bob  Herrmann  directs  a  breeding 
program  which  aims  at  a  Brahman-.Angus 
cross  wliich  can  be  fattened  out  to  heaw 
Fieef  steers.  The  company  recently  ex¬ 
ported  shipments  of  purebred  Brahmans 
to  Haiti  and  the  Bahamas. 

.At  Brighton,  Florida,  the  Durrance 
Cattle  Company  has  developed  hundreds 
of  acres  of  improved  pastures  and  have 
produced  outstanding  herds  of  registered, 
graded  up  “Compact-Type”  and  “Tippu- 
Tvne”  Brahmans. 

The  best  management  plan  to  up-grade 
the  native  herds  of  Florida  seems  to  be  to 
get  as  much  Brahman  blood  into  a  cow 
herd  as  possible  and  then  put  a  Hereford. 
Shorthorn,  or  .Angus  bull  in  the  herd  and 
let  him  go  to  town,  adding  their  fine  beef 
qualities  to  the  stamina  of  the  Brahman. 
The  reason  why  this  is  preferable  to  plac¬ 
ing  a  Brahman  hull  with  a  native  herd  is 
that  the  Brahman  cow  furnishes  more  rich 
milk  for  the  calf  and  she  is  a  far  superior 
mother  to  the  English  breeds,  protecting 
her  calf  against  all  comers  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  would  discourage  other  cows. 

Pasture  Improvement  Too 

If  the  up-grading  of  the  native  herds  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  states  is  to  go  into  high 
gear,  factors  other  than  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  themselves  will  have  to  be  given 
important  consideration.  One  of  these, 
not  the  least  important,  is  an  intensive 
breeding  program  to  permit  large  num¬ 
bers  of  purebred  stock  to  be  bought  at 
prices  within  reach  of  the  small  operator. 
Going  hand  in  hand  with  quality  and  low 
price  must  be  a  pasture  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  whole  region.  In  fact,  the 
pasture  improvement  program  should 
come  first.  This  has  been  recognized  on 
the  King  Ranch  in  Texas  where  important 
money  is  being  spent  on  fertilizer  and 
cultivation  of  pasturage.  Here  the  old 
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For  QUALITY 
FARM  EQUIPMENT 


CORNSHEUER  EQUIPMENT 


SCOTTDEL,  INC. 

DEPT.  "J"  SWANTON,  OHIO 


Profits  from 
FARMING 

If  you  own  or  op«rate  a  farm,  or  If  your  business 
ta  In  any  way  concerned  with  agriculture,  proftt 
from  the  expert  advice  of  the  oldeat  and  larsest 
farm  management  and  appraiaal  aervlce.  Follow 
the  lead  of  the 

D.A.S.  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

A  cumulative  reference  volume  of  400  pagea  of 
vital  statistical  facts  and  Information.  In  strong 
ring  binder.  Twice  monthly  releases  keep  It  cur¬ 
rent — Interpret  trends  and  predict  outlook  on  prices, 
production,  markets,  shortages,  and  surpluses  ahead. 
Follow  Its  recommendations  and  the  service  will  pay 
for  Itself  many  times  over.  Thousands  of  farmers  and 
business  men  profit  through  Its  use  .  .  .  The  refer¬ 
ence  volume  and  twice  monthly  releases  for  A 
months.  $15.  Service  thereafter,  per  year.  $10. 

Write  for  Tree  Somple  Releoses 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  Inc. 
Bex  344,  S579  Pershing  Ave.,  St.  Louis  13,  Me. 


RaiseTURKEYS 

THE  NEW  WAVI 

Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tion  explaining  how  to 
make  up  to  $3, 000  in  your 
own  backyard.  Address: 

NUTKNUL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  14S  CalMHlMS.  Kansas 


A.  F.  HEREFORDS 

DISPERSAL  AT 
PRIVATE  TREATY 

# 

Come  or  Write  for  Information 

Yearling  Corriedale  Rams 

ANCHORAGE  FARMS 

COBLESKIIL  —  NEW  YORK 
Corriedales — Heref ords — Brown  Swiss 


standard  grasses  arc  being  improved  for 
year  ’round  pasturage.  Good  Texas  grasses 
are  Giant  Carptet  Grass,  Bermuda.  Dallas 
Grass  and  Black  VV'ee.  In  Florida  the  Nor¬ 
ris  Ranch  and  Durrance  ranches  are  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  in  pasture  rotation  and  pas¬ 
ture  improvement  with  Giant  Bermuda 
and  Alyce  Clover  for  summer  grazing.  Rye 
Grass,  Pangola,  Ladino  Clover,  Dutch 
Clover  and  Paragrass  to  fill  in. 

Bralimaiig  In  The  Desert 

Brahman  cattle  breeders,  including  the 
Gillespie  Land  Company  of  Gila  Bend, 
.Arizona,  Wayne  H.  Fisher,  Harold  Hunt, 
R.  Lee  Pollard,  Arthur  Baker  and  Paul 
Cornelius,  of  the  Cornelius  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  all  of  California,  proclaim  a  better 
prospect  lor  the  beef  cattle  industry  in 
the  heated,  arid  desert  regions  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

From  their  original  purchase  of  2,(X)0 
Brahman  cattle  in  Texas  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Gillespie  Land  Company,  of  Gila 
Bend,  Arizona,  now  pastures  from  8,000 
to  13,000  head  of  Brahmans  on  their 
85,000  acres  of  irrigated  desert  pasture. 
Calves  pastured  on  grass  alone  average 
650  pounds  at  seven  months.  “Our  Mar¬ 
ket,”  says  Mr.  Gillespie,  “is  Los  Angeles,” 
“and  we  top  the  market.”  “It  is  fxissiblc 
to  handle  these  Brahman  cattle  with  less 
time  and  one-third  as  much  help  as  it 
takes  to  handle  any  other  kind  of  beef 
cattle.” 

In  Northern  Feedlots 

Just  what  crossbred  feeder  stock  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  South  will  do  in  northern 
feed  lots  is  largely  an  unanswered  ques¬ 
tion.  With  southern  prices  what  they  arc 
no  great  exportation  of  feeder  stock  has 
been  made  to  the  North.  There  are  a  few 
animals  going  from  Texas  to  Nebraska  but 
the  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 
The  Nebraska  feeders  say  they  have  done 
as  well  as  the  corresponding  quality  of 
the  other  breeds.  It’s  generally  believed 
that  the  Brahman  and  his  crosses  will  do 
well  in  any  climate  under  any  condition 
on  any  feed.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Ring- 
ling  family  took  a  carload  of  Brahmans  to 
their  Montana  ranch.  To  this  day  the 
cattle  that  do  best  on  that  ranch  have 
remnants  of  that  Brahman  blood  in  them. 
The  King  Ranch  is  now  conducting  ex- 
pieriments  in  Pennsylvania  feed  lots.  .A 
herd  of  Santa  Gertrudis  were  taken  to 
Pennsylvania  a  year  ago  for  summer 
pasture.  On  grass  this  herd  put  on  an 
average  of  two  pounds  per  day.  Another 
herd  will  be  fed  out  through  the  winter 
on  typical  northern  dr>’  feed  to  determine 
their  performance.  Colorado  has  a  great 
many  Brahmans  on  mountain  ranges.  In 
the  Pan  Handle  where  winter  conditions 
are  as  bad  as  anywhere.  Brahman  crosses 
dig  their  forage  out  of  two  feet  of  snow 
and  do  well.  Brahman  cows  will  drop 
their  calves  in  the  snow  and  protect  them. 

How  About  A  Dairy  Brahman? 

The  South,  especially  Florida  with  its 
tremendous  tourist  population,  needs  a 


buildings,  the  Security  System  works  on  the 
principle  of  PREVENTING  lightning 
strokes  by  elective  dissipation  of  static 
charges,  plus  precautions  against  ultra-high- 
frequency  induction  effects.  Backed  by  75 
years  of  specialized  experience.  Security 
offers  you  the  utmost  in  protection  with 
modern  appearance. 

Installations  by  Security’s  licensed  experts 
carry  the  Underwriters  Master  Label,  and 
often  earn  worth- while  savings  on  insurance. 
Rely  on  Security’s  complete  responsibility 
for  manufacture,  planning  and  installation. 
Survey  and  estimate  without  charge.  Write 
for  full  information  before  you  build,  re¬ 
model  or  insure. 

SEflRITY 

MANUFACTURING  A  CONTRACTING  CO. 

BURLINGTON  S,  WIS. 

AMCmCA  S  fOKfMOST  KGHTNING  PROTECTION  fNG/Nff»S 


SOFT  WATER  SAVES  SOAP 

FOR  CLEANER.  SWEETER  WASHES, 
lATHS,  SHAMPOOS.  SHAVES 

Softener 

Mokes  Well 
Water 

SOFT  os  RAIN 

A  WayM  SoftvMr 
givBS  yoH  soft  foo- 
cot  wotor  troM  yoor 
woll  p  0  M  p.  Eliioi- 
■otos  cistoro  troo- 
klos.  It's  sooitory. 

Sovos  boyio9  o  sop- 
oroto  wotor  systoM. 

With  Aquamatic  Single  Control 

Sof-Lox  Mioorol  sottoos  wotor.  Ptoio  solt 
roeooditloos  Mioorol.  Vory  ocooomIcoI. 
Oivos  HoliMitod  sopply  of  dooN.  Rltoro4 
soft  wotor  for  loHodry,  botk,  shoving 
ood  skoMpoos. 


Woyno  tolly  ootomotie  oil 
keotiog  systems  ood  eoo- 
versioo  oil  boroors  provide 
maximum  eemtert  ter  term 
homes  with  record  fool 
oeonemy.  Seed  for  folder. 


WAYNE  HOME  EQUIPMENT 


□  WoSor  SystooM  □  WoHr  SoftMors 

□  Oil  Bonwrs  □  Got  A  OH  F«nw««« 


AOdrMt. 

CIfy _ 


.S«o*o. 


WAYNE  HOME  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
800  Glosqow  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne  4,  InH 
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Equipment  Powered  by 


CLINTON 

ENGINE 


-4>CYCLE  AIMOOIED 
2  HORSEPOWEt 


'IT  If  A  reovEN  rowEi  kant  of  ac- 

‘Cerno  RNE  QUALITY.  Tk*  CUmNni i« Nm 
M»w  «*ne*rd  ft  pmtftmkmf.  N*w  in 
^wcliyto  «f  d»tiaii,  it  is  readily  ckanglMil 
4m  aod  cliaic*  of  esors,  d«alw« 

and  NHMwtociwrsrt  edipieyifig  compact 
air-cdolpd  poww.  Demand  ecfwipmeaf 

_ _  powered  .fcy 

.  rr?  ClINTON-Use 
THE  CLINTON  ON 


«>■  A  MOAOtl  KANOE  OF  APPlfCATIONi  , 
I  eager  Hfe  feolwres  iiove  Imoh  iweerpemr 
'^^^roled  to  THE  CLINTON  le  moke  it  the  pre»: 
^Ijyfeired  enpiMe  wliere  dependable  power: 
i^^’cawats.  THE  G|.iNTON  GIVES  YOU  THEfi 

ccm^Mimee  _ _ ee-Jk 


;^^’^aiODf«N  FEA^RES-o  completely  DwA 
'^^Preef  ScimiRo  yogneto— Fin  Type  Mans' 
'  •^%feid  wkicii  Increases  perfermonce  and  cots 
■^^ifeyrnting  MgN»available  with  Brome 
;:§i^^Mees  er  B^  Tiwst  Beorings— Oil  Fump 
r.^'J.le  ossore  compisie  lubrication  to  all  mev- 
ports— ell  Gfbings  ore  mode  in  our 
fgondry  wflb  complete  metallurgical 
^^^ceatrol — Conne^ng  Rod  Surfaces  Beor- 
. ‘.  'Mogdxed  reading,  on  induction  Heat 
‘  Treated  Super  NidllAd  Crank  Shaft— Oil- 
'  Filler  cenvenieittly.  located  on  top  of 
•%''.<i|Craafccase — Oil  or  Mesh  Type  Air  ClMoer 
Crankcase  permits  oil  drainage  on 


•ffers  many 
■res  far  spe» 
iHons. 


dairy  cow  tiiat  will  do  well  in  that  cliinatf 
Since  tln‘\  ha\e  licked  the  ti(  k  in  Florida, 
(iuernsevs  and  (ercevs  are  not  larint*  so 
Itadly.  hut  even  at  that  their  prod lut ion 
is  ’way  lx,'low  that  of  the  Northern  states 
iK'cause  of  the  humidity  and  the  heat.  By 
far  more  important  than  the  improvement 
of  the  large  commercial  dairy  herds  of 
the  state  is  the  improvement  of  the  family 
cow  and  the  small  herds.  I'ht'  native  cow 
is  now  mostly  Jerst'y,  Ix'cause  the  Jersey 
has  fared  better  in  Florida  than  other 
breeds.  She  is  spindlelegged,  jjot  btdlied, 
l)oney.  and  won’t  average  better  than  600 
[KMinds  soaking  wet  when  full  grown. 
Mated  with  the  Brahman  bull,  the  native 
cow  will  throw  a  heih'r  calf  that  will  out- 
wt'igh  her  before  she  is  a  year  old.  The 
average  butterfat  content  of  Braliman  milk 
is  7%.  However,  just  what  the  right  jx'r- 
centage  of  Brahtnan  blood  in  the  dair\’ 
cow  should  l>e  and  just  what  breed  will 
jtroduce  Ix'st  when  crossed  with  the  Brah¬ 
man  bull  is  a  problem  for  the  ex[>eri- 
mental  farms  and  dair\-  breeders  to  solve 
out  in  the  future.  Ver\‘  little  has  been 
done  up  to  the  present  on  this.  The  quick 
crowth  of  Brahman  calves  is  believed  to 
be  lar^elv  due  to  the  fact  that  Brahmans 
.ate  able  to  maintain  a  normal  milk  sup- 
plv  under  conditions  of  climate  that  hin¬ 
der  other  breeds  of  cattle. 

The  recent  imfxtrtation  of  four  red 
Sindhi  cattle,  two  bulls  and  two  heifers 
from  Guam,  to  the  Beltsville  Maryland 
experiment  Station  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  program  to  develop  Iw'tter  dair>'  cat¬ 
tle  for  the  South.  These  are  a  ndatively 
small  Zebu  type. 

In  India,  the  little  Red  Sitidhi  cows,  to 
be  eligible  for  registration  must  produce 
2,.”)00  |)ounds  of  milk  in  !100  days.  In  a 
test  herd  in  194.'),  twenty-four  cows  aver¬ 
aged  2,768  pounds  of  milk  in  298  days 
but  when  thirteen  daughters,  sired  by 
Jersey  bulls  were  cross(>d  on  Red  Sindhi 
cows,  they  averaged  4,76.5  |)ounds  in  382 
days.  The  sire  of  one  of  the  recently 
imjjorted  bulls  and  one  female  is  out  of 
the  registered  cow.  Sindhi  Queen,  which 
made  three  vearlv  records  averaging  7,488 
t)ounds  of  milk  containing  4. .5  per  cent 
butterfat. 

"I  find  crossing  Brahmans  makes  a  large 
cow,  good  for  either  beef  or  milk,”  says 
1).  C.  Johnson  of  Lindsay,  Louisiana. 
“I'hey  give  as  much  milk  as  a  Jersey,  may- 
Ik*  a  little  more  for  a  while,  but  they  do 
not  stav  in  milk  as  long.” 

Manv  dairv  men  are  skeptical  al)out  the 
Brahman  as  a  dairy  animal.  ‘‘The  Brah¬ 
man  is  strictlv  a  beef  tv|M*.”  thev  sav. 

The  \sMM‘iatioiih 

In  recent  years  there  has  Ix-en  a  good 
deal  of  pulling  and  hauling  among  the 
various  breeders’  asscK  iations.  'Fhe  oldest 
of  the  lot.  the  American  Brahman  Breed¬ 
ers  .\sst)ciation.  organized  in  1924,  is  a  reg- 
istrv  as'ociation.  Florida  and  other  Gulf 
Coa't  breeders  complain  that  since  the 
.\BB\  i'  controlled  bv  Texas  breeders 


PRODUCTS 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  COMPANY 
WILMINGTON  99,  OELAWARE 


VOGEL 

FROST  PROOF  HYDRANT 


e  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 


•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost  -  Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  hove  been  sold. 


(NON-FROST-PROOF)  I  ^ 

Ideal  fur  farm 
A  water 

unl>  3V2  gallons  to 
a  flush.  Nt>  valves, 
float  halls  or  other 
mechanism  in  tank 
to  get  of  order. 

Will  give  perfect 

service  for  years  El 

without  attention. 

For  tn/ormalhti  see  your  nearest  Plumbing 
Supply  House  or  if  you  urite  us  direct — include 
the  county  in  which  you  are  located. 


Coinplfie  wlUt 
ItoHC  anil 

.  nozxli'H. 

W  $2T.»5 


/One 
'U’heel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO 

21  STATE  AYE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


High  yielding — early  maturing 
hybrids.  Adapted  to  wide  variety 
of  soils.  Write  today  for  Catalog. 


Killer  ytiiir  two  year  Ftiihiveriplioii 
to  Kurin  Quarterly  to  liegiii  v»ih 
the  next  iFigiie.  Seiitl  elieek  for 
S.L.IO  to— 


Apply  DDT  Automatically 

THIS  n  TIMI... 


Automatic  CURRIER 


Cuts  cost  on  controlling  livostock  posts.  Cattle  treat  selves 
when  and  where  needed,  applying  pest  paralyzing  DDT,  other 
OUST  Insecticides,  or  soothing,  healing,  cleansing  medicated 
Oil,  currying  it  in.  Parasites  killed,  brushed  out  before  they 
cause  damage.  Boosts  gains  .  .  .  odds  proBtl  One  machine 
treats  up  to  50  head  per  day.  Get  details  on  this  amazing 
currier-duster,  currier-oiler  today. 

Write  Department  FQ 


PCNDK,  NIBRASKA,  U.  S.  A. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FBEE 

Cirow  Royal  Squabs  in  only  2S  days.  Many 
have  started  successful  businesses  by  fol¬ 
lowing  our  easy  instructions.  Squabs  are  an 
excellent  fcNx]  source,  are  always  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  are  salable  at  top  prices.  For 
complete  details  write: 

RICE  FARM 

201  H.  STREET,  MELROSE  76,  MASS. 


INDIANA 
CERTIFIED  SEED 
WINS  AGAIN! 

Hybrid  Corn. ...  174.5  Bu. 
Soy  Beans .  55  Bu. 

Plant  the  seed  that  Cham¬ 
pions  use.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  name  of  your  near¬ 
est  producer. 


INDIANA  CERTIFIED  SEED  PRODUCERS 

MIMtIISi  INDIANA  COIN  GIOWIIS  ASSOCIATION 
IDUCATIONAL  DIVISION  .  WIST  lArAYITTi.  INDIANA 


HOLSTEINS— THE  FARM  COW 

Holstcina  lead  all  breeds  In  yearly  milk  and  buttertat 
production  —  and  make  most  profitable 
use  of  farm-tn'own  rougb- 
agcs.  Tbe  calves  are  large, 
easily  raised  tor  herd  re¬ 
placements,  or  they  bring 
good  returns  for  veal  — 
and  the  old  cows  are  valu¬ 
able  for  beef  when  tbelr 
I  milking  days  are  over. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS*N  2 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  108S 


iFREE 

ILLUSTRATn) 
HOLSTEIN 
lUDCING  MAN- 
UAL.  WRITE 


iIk'v  arc  not  getting  a  lair  break  in  promo¬ 
tion.  Beeauso  of  this  dissatisfaetion  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  associations  ha\c  Ix'cn  organ¬ 
ized  recently,  but  the  breeders  are  loath  to 
split  the  registry  and  the  .ABB.\  continues 
to  be  the  i  hief  recording  agenev.  Records 
and  registry  as  well  as  promotion,  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  various  associations,  it  is 
said,  arc  due  for  a  shake-down  in  the  near 
future.  The  associations  and  their  oflRcers 
are  as  follows: 

.American  Brahman  Breeders’  .Associa¬ 
tion:  .Afton  Burke,  President,  Corsicana, 
Texas:  Mrs.  S.  G.  Border.  Seeretarv.  Hun- 
gerford.  Texas. 

Southeastern  Brahman  Breeders’  .Asso¬ 
ciation:  R.  O.  Herrmann.  President.  Box 
278,  Ocala.  Florida;  .Aldus  M.  Cody. 
Secretary,  Box  891.  Kissimmee.  Florida. 

( Non-recording. ) 

Louisiana  Brahman  Breeders*  .Associa¬ 
tion:  Bob  Jones,  President,  Slaughter. 
Louisiana;  Harry  P.  Gayden.  Secretary’, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  (Non-recording.) 

Pan-.Anicriean  Zebu  Association ;  Hogue 
Poole,  President,  Cotulla.  Texas;  Ray 
.Martin,  .Acting  Secy.,  Cotulla,  Texas. 

“The  Brahman  Breeder-Feeder,”  one 
of  the  better  breeder’s  magazines,  is  edited 
by  E.  C.  Stone,  grand  old  man  of  the 
Brahman  industry,  of  Houston.  Texas. 

Where  Do  We  Go  tVoni  Here? 

Even,’  Brahman  breeder  has  his  own 
idea  and  his  own  goal  in  mind.  From  the 
little  nest  egg  of  250  imported  animals, 
in  about  twenty-five  years  a  majestic,  big 
bodied  purebred  Brahman  sire  has  been 
developed,  two  or  more  new  bn-eds  or 
blends  of  beef  cattle  have  resulted  from 
cross  breeding,  and  practiealb  every 
known  system  of  crossing  with  eserv  other 
breed  of  cattle  has  added  increased  si/e. 
vigor  and  disease  resistance. 

The  government  and  private  breeders 
w’ill  continue  their  search  for  fixed  types 
adaptable  to  other  region;  there  yvill  be 
developed  a  dairy-  breed  to  produce  the 
milk  and  butter  so  badly  needed  in  the 
South;  the  North  will  try  out  more  Brah¬ 
mans  in  its  feedlots;  pastures  yvill  be  im¬ 
proved.  Brahman  breeders  w’ill  increase 
their  purchases  of  purebred  English  breeds 
for  their  crossbreeding  programs. 

With  the  increasing  high  price  of  land 
and  the  growing  scarcity  of  range  worry¬ 
ing  the  cattleman,  the  Brahman  has 
brought  neyv  hope  bv  proving  his  adapta¬ 
bility  to  the  hot.  humid  grazing  areas 
that  are  difficult  for  other  breeds  of  rattle 

.Aeknowletlgenieiit!* 

Fhe  bulk  of  the  research  and  much  of 
the  literary’  work  on  this  article  yvas  done 
by  Mrs.  C.  Faye  Bennett  of  Tulsa.  Okla¬ 
homa.  Mrs.  Bennett  obtained  her  infor¬ 
mation  first  hand  on  the  ranches  of  Texas 
and  the  west. 

Other  contributors  were  E.  C.  Stone, 
editor  of  the  BR.AHM.AN  BREEDER- 
FEEDER;  Milton  Thomas.  Sarasota. 
Florida;  E.  G.  Herrmann,  Ocala.  Florida; 
.ind  officials  of  the  Bureati  of  the  I’SD.A. 


This  form-size  Rotary  Tiller  assures 
belter  crop  certainty,  because  it  pro- 
vlcies  the  most  thorough  mechonicol 
preparation  ot  the  soil;  mixes  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  humus  into  the  growing 
area  ot  the  seedbed;  conserves  mois¬ 
ture;  promotes  earlier  ond  more  com¬ 
plete  seed  germination;  helps  to 
destroy  many  crop  pests;  increases 
nitrogen  through  complete  soil  aera¬ 
tion;  provides  effective  weed  con¬ 
trol;  eliminates  hord  plow  soles  and 
air  pockets  in  seedbed.  One  machine 
does  it  all!  Available  in  o  complete 
range  of  sizes  from  3-tt.  to  6-tl. 
lilloge  widths,  power-loke-oft  and 
motorized  (gas  or  diesel)  models. 
Write  tor  full  details  and  see  your 
SEAAAAN  Deoler. 


Motorized  Models, 
got  or  diotoi,  48" 
to  72’’. 


Power  loke-ott 
models.  3  to  6  ft 
tillage  widths. 


SEAMAN  MOTORS,  Inc. 


350  No.  35th  St. 
Milwaukee  3,  Wii. 


UCHnUKG^^s 

PROTECT  All  Types  of  SfrsictMres  and  Trees 
PREVENT  costly  lithtsisg  tires  with  ea  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  Mors  tha*  9S%  sMcisst. 

Rsduces  insurance  ratio  la  awat 
states.  PROTECT  NOW!  Writs  fsr 
lltsraturs  and  nanis  sf  local  re  are- 
sentative. 

Also  Non- Rutting  Woathnr  Vanaa. 

JUNEIMWOV 


:30  A.H.  Wadt. 

Protection  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  FQ  11  N.  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


ScientiH^  — 

Never  Plant  Legumes 
Without  Inoculation 


I 


To  assure  maximum  crop  vigor 
and  fertility  restoring  power, 
experts  universally  recommend 
inoculation  of  clover,  alfalfa, 
lespedezo,  peas,  beans,  vetch, 
lupines  and  oil  other  legume 
seedings.  Inoculation  costs  only 
a  tew  cents  on  acre  with 


niiriiiiiiall,li 


Famous  for  convenitnc*.  •conamy  on^  LfOOMC 

AID  is  fomilior  to  thousonsis  of  formors  as**Tfio  foocolonf 
m  tht  Co/ton."  Tko  ufiic|we  innor> 
linod  package  efficiently  delivers 
the  field  tested,  laboratory  cbediod 
strains  of  nodule  forn>«ng  bacteeio 
that  do  the  work.  Ask  your  sood 
deoler  for  information,  or  write 
direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

1310  Chctopeolte  Avenue  Columbus  2,  Ohio 
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Test  Your  Soil/ 


It’s  Easy  the  Sudbury  Way 


Keeping  your  soil  at  top  produc¬ 
tivity  with  the  right  kinds  and 
amounts  of  fertilizers  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  you  can  do  to  increase 
yield  and  profits  .  .  .  more  important 
even  than  most  mo<lern  implements 
and  buildings. 

Test  your  soil  the  Sudbury  way  .  .  . 
learn  what  it  lacks  and  how  to  correct 
it.  End  guesswork,  save  fertilizer,  as¬ 
sure  bigger,  better  harvests. 


No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed  — 
You  Get  the  Answers  Right  Away  I 


OKnow  What  Your  Soil  Needs 

Some  crops  need  more 
phosphate — others  more  nitro¬ 
gen  or  potash.  If  the  soil  is  too 
acid  or  too  alkaline  for  the  crops 
you  want  to  raise,  it  must  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Don’t  lose  money  guess¬ 
ing.  Let  Sudbury  Soil  Tests  give 
you  the  answers  ...  in  10  min¬ 
utes  learn  more  about  your  soil 
than  in  a  lifetime  of  farming 


©Get  Bigger  Yield  Per  Acre 

You  can  expect  $1.30  to  $3 
or  more  back  from  every  dollar  | 
spent  on  fertilizer  ...  it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  you  knttw 
what's  missing  amt  supply  it! 
That’s  why  farmers  everywhere  j 
say  it  pays  big  dividends  to  test  j 
your  soil  and  make  it  right  the  i 
Sudbury  way.  Even  poor  fields  ' 
can  be  made  big  producers.  I 


fete 


©Save  Time,  Effort,  Money 

Much  time,  effort  and 
money  is  wasted  on  wrong  kinds 
and  amounts  of  fertilizers.  Sud¬ 
bury  Soil  Tests  make  fertilizer 
produce  up  to  .3  times  as  much 
for  the  same  cost.  Order  your 
Kit  today  .  .  .  use  it  year  after 


Dealers 
Write  far 
Special 
Offer 


Exactly  the  same  Kit  furnished 
county  agents,  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  government  depart¬ 
ments  .  .  .  most  economical  to 
use.  Lifetime  wooden  chest  has 
everything  you  need  to  make 
hundreds  of  tests  .  .  .  solutions, 
test  tubes  and  rack,  funnels,  fil¬ 
ter  paper,  color  charts,  etc.  Com¬ 
plete,  easy-to-follow  directions 
include  charts  which  show  needs 
of  125  farm  crops,  fruits,  trees, 
fiowers,  etc.  Used  by  thousands 
of  farmers.  Money-  $Op.50 
back  guarantee.  Only  "" 

SIND  COUPON  TODAY! 


HORTICULTURAL  MODEL 

As  complete  as  the  del.uxe 
Model  but  smaller  in  size 
with  i  as  much  testing  solu¬ 
tion.  Kull  instructions.  Wood¬ 
en  chest.  Only  L12.50. 

JR.  PROFESSIONAL  MODEL 

For  smaller  farms  CM  75 
and  gardens.  ” 

Makes  same  tests  as  the 
oeLuxe  Model  and  has  sup¬ 
plies  for  50  tests.  Full  in¬ 
structions.  heathertex  case. 
-A  big  value  at  J4.75. 


I 

I 

I 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY 

Box  279.  South  Sudbury,  Mots. 


Send  me  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits  marked  below: 

. deLuxe  Professional  Models  @  $22.50 

. Horticultural  Models  ti  $12.50 

. Jr.  Professional  Models  @  $4.75 

□  {enclosed  is  $ .  i  i  Send  C.O.D. 

and  you'll  pay  postage  I  I  plus  postage 


Same 


Swdbury  Laboratory 
9o>  179.  South  Sudbury,  Mess. 
Vorld’t  Largest  .Maters  of 
Soil-Testing  F.ituipmeni 


1  St,  or  R.  D, 


State. 


ELECTKIC  EE^(:E 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

2.')0  line  insulators,  double-headed  nails  and  leather 


washers  @  $1.77  per  hd .  4.43 

2.')0  clips  to  hold  wire  to  insulator  ^  39c  per  hd .  .98 

1  highline  controller .  4.3.00 

TOTAL  MATERIAL  COST  . $126.17 


The  cost  of  labor  required  to  construct  the  three  types  of 
fences  is  not  included  because  in  many  cases  labor  does  not 
represent  a  cash  outlay — fence  building  usually  being  sand¬ 
wiched  in  between  other  seasonal  activities.  The  time  required 
to  construct  woven  or  barbed  wire  fences  is  frequently  3  to  6 
times  greater  than  the  time  required  for  electric  fences. 

How  Tt*  Put  It  lip 

Proper  construction  of  the  electric  fence  Ijegins  with  the  set¬ 
ting  and  bracing  of  corner  posts.  The  fence  wire  should  be 
stretched  tightly  betweett  the  corner  posts  and  the  litie  fxists 
then  spaced  at  the  required  intervals  along  the  wire.  Line  posts 
need  not  be  driven  deeply  into  the  ground — there  will  be  very 
little  strain  on  them  other  than  the  weight  of  the  wire.  Ideal 
for  line  posts  are  2"  or  3"  cedar  posts  4  to  5  feet  in  length.  They 
are  easily  handled  and  moved.  For  effectiveness,  the  wire  should 
be  kept  taut;  for  appearance,  the  posts  should  be  in  a  straight 
line.  Corner  posts  should  b<'  heavier  than  line  posts  and  must 
always  be  well-braced  and  anchored  to  keep  the  fence  from 
sagging. 

The  distance  lietween  line  posts  is  determined  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  contour  of  the  land.  On  level  ground  posts  may 
be  as  much  as  three  rods  apart.  Sharply  rolling  ground  necessi¬ 
tates  shorter  spaces  between  posts.  The  principal  function  of  the 
post  is  to  maintain  the  wire  at  the  desired  height,  so  a  sharp 
dip  or  rise  requires  the  use  of  an  additional  post  to  prevent  the 
wire  from  being  either  too  high  or  too  low. 

The  same  practice  must  he  followed  when  fencing  through 
ravines  or  washes.  If  the  ravine  is  deep,  one  or  two  of  the  posts 
at  the  bottom  must  lx*  well  enough  anchored  to  withstand  the 
pull  on  the  wire. 

Vi'ire  uiul  liibiilaturx 

.Manufacturers  generally  recommend  the  use  of  4  point  wire 
for  electric  fencing.  The  barbs,  by  penetrating  the  hair  of  the 
animal,  make  better  contact  with  his  skin.  However,  there  are 
probably  thousands  of  farmers  using  smooth  wire  with  complete 
success.  Light  gauge  wire  can  lx*  used  lx*cause  it  is  subject  to 
very  little  strain  and  is  much  easier  to  handle. 

Insulators  must  be  used  on  every  post,  on  the  sides  of  build¬ 
ings  or  wherever  wire  touches  a  solid  object.  Insulators  confine 
the  current  to  the  wire  and  can  be  easily  attached  to  steel  or 
wood  posts.  If  punched  steel  posts  are  used,  the  insulator  can 
lx‘  bolted  on;  if  unpunched  posts  are  used,  the  insulator  may  be 
tied  on  with  a  loop  of  stifl  wire.  .‘Ml  manufacturers  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  dealers  that  handle  electric  fence  controllers 
have  complete  lines  of  electric  fence  accessories,  including  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  insulators,  corner  insulators,  tie  wires,  lightning 
arresters,  ground  clamps,  gate  hooks  and  the  like. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  join  two  pieces  of  wire  together, 
always  be  sure  that  the  splice  is  made  so  that  the  wires  are  very 
tightly  bound  together.  It  is  itnportant  to  rememljer  that  the 
splice  is  going  to  be  required  to  carry  the  electric  current  from 
one  piece  of  wire  to  the  other.  If  a  loose  splice  is  made,  the 
efficiency  of  the  fence  beyond  the  splice  will  be  reduced.  .Also, 
a  loose  splice  will  cause  spark  jumps,  resulting  in  radio  inter¬ 
ference.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  loose  connection,  whether  at 
the  lightning  arrester,  ground  clamp  or  splices  on  the  fence,  will 
cause  spark  jumps,  which  in  turn  are  apt  to  result  in  radio 
interference.  Rust  is  an  insulator  and  must  lx*  scraped  off  at 
the  point  of  the  splice. 

The  Eleelric  Fence  Gate 

The  most  widely  practiced  method  of  building  the  gate  is 
to  dead-end  the  fence  on  corner  post  insulators  at  each  side  of 
the  gate  opening.  This  practice  keeps  the  fence  wires  tight  at 
all  times  and  permits  the  gate  to  work  freely.  The  gate  wire  is 
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RAISE  RABBITS 

FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

Roiling  Robbits  con  bo  a  proRtoblo,  full-timo  occu^ 
potion.  By  mointoining  proper  (ROP)  Records  of 
Performonce  and  the  use  of  modern  merchandising 
aids  furnished  thru  the  Notional  Domestic  Robbit 
Institute*  you  con  turn  o  bockyord  venture  into  o 
very  profitable  hobby  or  full-time  occupation. 


THE  GROUND  WIRE  from  the  controller 
should  be  firmly  fastened  to  ground  stoke. 

permanently  tied  to  the  fence  wire  on  one 
side  of  the  gate  and  hooked  to  the  fence 
wire  on  the  opposite  side  by  means  of  a 
gate  handle.  A  spring  is  usually  used  to 
maintain  the  proper  tension  of  the  gate 
wire. 

When  the  gate  is  closed  the  current 
passes  through  it  to  the  fence  on  the  other 
side.  However,  when  the  gate  is  open,  the 
fence  from  that  point  on  is  not  charged 
unless  an  overhead  wire  or  underground 
cable  is  used  to  hy-pass  the  gate  opening. 

If  the  overhead  wire  is  used,  it  should 
be  carried  on  poles  high  enough  to  permit 
trucks  or  loaded  hay  racks  to  pass  beneath. 
If  the  underground  method  is  employed, 
lead  covered  or  well  insulated  wire  must 


be  used  and  it  should  be  buried  deep 
enough  to  prevent  heavily  loaded  trucks 
or  wagons  from  cutting  it. 

In  fence  construction,  it  is  comforting 
to  know  that  the  fence  wire  need  not  be 
returned  to  the  controller  from  the  far 
end  of  the  fence.  The  wire  may  be  dead- 
ended  at  any  distance  from  the  controller. 
The  circuit  is  completed  when  an  animal 
touches  the  wire  and  the  current  passes 
through  its  body  to  the  ground. 

Training  Livestuek 

The  next  step  after  constructing  a  fence 
is  to  introduce  livestock  to  it.  Emily  Post 
insists  that  the  guests  be  introduced  before 
cocktails  and  dinner.  Since  our  guests  may 
not  be  familiar  with  Miss  Post  the  cock¬ 
tails  may  be  omitted  altogether,  and  the 
introductions  made  as  our  guests  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  snag  an  ear  of  corn.  Two  or 
three  ears  can  be  tied  to  the  single  strand 
of  wire  with  baling  wire,  and  some  alfalfa 
or  some  other  feed  can  be  placed  outside 
the  wire.  .After  one  or  two  contacts  with 
the  wire,  they  will  then  have  complete 
respect  for  it.  This  training  period  is 
extremely  important,  whether  it  be  for 
horses,  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep.  Of  course 
every  farm  has  a  few  head  of  stock  that 
just  don’t  give  a  damn.  They’ll  go  over, 
under  or  through  any  fence.  For  that  class 
of  bad  boys  the  glue  factory  is  the  only 
sure  confinement. 

Height  of  Vi  ire 

When  fencing  cattle  or  horses,  one  wire 


Modern  Paraffin  lined*  cellophane  window*  printed 
Rabbit  Meot  Cartons  and  counter  cards  os  pictured 
above  available  to  breeders  thru  the  Institute.  (Also 
ovailoble  unprinted  for  packaging  poultry.) 

Send  S3.00  today  for  a  fine  250  poge  book.  *‘The 
Core  ond  Management  of  Rabbits,*'  plus  a  somple 
kit  of  supplies*  information  ond  a  sample  meat  cor- 
ton.  Don  t  delay*  order  today. 

• 

National  Domestic  Rabbit  Institute,  Inc. 

T.  R.  VANDERVORT,  Secretary 
20565  BELVIDERE  AVENUE,  S.  W.  R.  R 
CLEVELAND  16,  OHIO 


^cUCcC  “7Hoden«t 

CO  RAFTER  Buildings 


POULTRY  HOUSE 


BROODER  HOUSE 


MACHINE  SHED 


Rilco  glued  laminated  wood  Rafters  offer  new  and  higher  standards 
of  strength  and  durability  to  all  types  of  farm  buildings. 

Rilco  Rafters  are  continuous  framing  members,  running  from  founda¬ 
tion  to  roof  ridge.  Combining  sidewall  and  roof  framing  in  a  single 
strong  unit,  they  eliminate  the  weakest  point  of  ordinary  construction, 
the  joint  between  wall  and  roof. 

Rilco  Rafters  are  shaped  to  provide  more  hay  storage  space  in  barns 
—  post-free  floor  area  in  machine  sheds— less  overhead  room  to  be 
heated  in  poultry  houses,  hog  houses  and  utility  buildings. 

Rilco  Rafter  construaion  is  wind  resistant,  strong,  and  streamlined  in 
appearance.  Factory  built  rafters  are  furnished  ready  for  quick  erection. 

W^ith  seasoned  lumber  and  modern  struaural  glues,  Rilco  Rafters 
provide  the  modern  building  material. 

Find  out  more  about  building  the  Rilco  way! 


Bll  Vfl  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

B  Mm  A  WfTfRHASUSfR  IMSTITUTIOM 

1396  fIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING  •  SAINT  PAUL  1,  MINN. 
EASTERN  DIVISION:  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA  •  WESTERN  DIVISION:  SUTHERLIN,  OREGON 


UTILITY  BUILDING 
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Mitfii  lent,  ll  [lot’s  or  otiici  small  aniiiials 
are  to  be  pastured  in  the  same  enclosure, 
two  wires  are  necessary.  I'he  recommended 
wire  height  is  two-thirds  that  of  the  an¬ 
imal  to  b«‘  confined,  .\void  having  the  wire 
too  high.  Some  users  have  installed  the 
wire  too  high  in  an  effort  to  forestall 
jumping  only  to  find  that  the  animals 
would  go  under  the  wire.  Experience  has 
shown  that  cattle  and  horses  trained  to 
the  electric  fence  will  not  jump  it. 

Hogs  of  uniform  size  are  frequentlv  con¬ 
trolled  with  one  wire.  If  a  sow  and  her 
litter  are  confined  in  the  same  enclosure, 
two  wires  must  be  used.  The  lower  wire 
should  be  to  4  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  top  wire  should  be 
about  6  inches  above  the  bottom  wire. 


These  spacings  will  ordinarily  take  care  of 
anything  from  fi  week  old  j)igs  up  to  .’>00 
pound  sows. 

Two  wires  have  been  found  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  sheep  regardle.ss  of  their  size. 
Their  wool  partially  insulates  them  from 
the  shock  of  the  electric  fence,  therefore, 
training  is  much  more  important.  If  the 
training  period  can  be  carried  on  just 
after  shearing,  it  will  be  most  effective. 

For  sheep  and  goats  the  lower  wire 
should  be  6  to  8  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  the  top  wire  approximately  16  inches 
above  the  ground.  It  will  be  necessary, 
with  goats,  to  use  a  third  wire  about  110 
inches  from  the  ground  to  prevent  jump¬ 
ing.  .Animals  properly  trained  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  fence  do  not  usually  jump  the  fence 


(’\en  though  it  m.i\  be  low  enough  for 
them  to  do  so. 

Three  wire  fences  usually  have  been 
found  to  be  effective,  not  only  in  confining 
sheep  but  in  repelling  marauding  dogs  as 
well. 

Strip  and  <'.oiiloiir  FViiees 

'  Representatives  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
I  Service  of  the  C.  S.  Dept,  of  .Agriculture 
have  estimated  that  .*>0'’/  more  animals 
can  be  supported  on  the  same  acreage  by 
i  proper  use  of  the  soil — pasture  rotation, 

I  strip  and  contour  farming. 

The  ease  with  which  the  electric  fence 
may  be  erected  or  taken  down  makes  it 
I  a  "natur.ir*  for  such  pur[X)ses.  Heavy, 
j  cumbervomc'  fences  .ire  obviously  unsuited 
for  use  where  portability  is  required. 

If  the  electric  fence  extends  around  tin- 
entire  farm,  temporary  fences  for  pasture 
rotation,  strips,  contours,  hogging  down 
!  corn,  etc.  can  be  tapped  in  at  any  point 
along  the  w  ire  without  reducing  the  effec  ¬ 
tiveness  of  the  fence. 

I 

I  Added  I’roleetion 

The  electric  fence  has  proved  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  in  protecting  permanent 
woven  or  barbed  wire  fences.  .A  charged 
wire  run  along  the  top,  or  extended  4  to  6 
inches  inside  a  woven  wire  fence  by 
j  means  of  brackets,  keeps  livestock  from 
j  riding  down  or  pawing  the  woven  wire 
fence  out  of  shape.  If  one  of  the  wires 
of  a  4  or  .’>  strand  barbed  wire  fence  is 
electrified  it  will  not  only  preserve  the 
fence  but  will  keep  livestock  from  becom- 


Midi  of  Clorandoll,  C.O.X.  Cento  o.d.  Froniiskusklouse 


Both  litters  are  sired  by  Bronze  of  Temagirni,  a  shepherd  of  unusual 
beauty  and  intelligence,  and  producer  of  the  top  war  dog  of  England. 
One  litter  is  out  of  Centa.  a  German  import  of  exceptional  stvle  and 
temperament.  The  other  litter  is  out  of  Midi,  of  the  famous  C4arandall 
obedience  dogs 

For  further  information  write 

MARGAREt  D.  BISHOP,  RODGER’S  FORGE  P.  0.,  tOWSON  4,  MD. 


ate  ^ 


sc*.'  V 


QUALITY  HYBRID  SEED  CORN  ^ 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA  •  PRINCETON,  ILL.*  TIPTON,  IND. 
YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO  •  MT.  JOY,  PENN. 


ing  tangled  up  in  the  fence  and  receiving 
serious  and  costly  wire  cuts. 

Hog  fanners  have  found  that  a  single 
strand  of  charged  wire  run  about  3  to  4 
inches  from  the  gound  and  3  to  4  inches 
from  their  woven  wire  fence  will  protect 
the  wov’en  wire  fence  from  being  up¬ 
rooted. 

A  similar  practice  has  saved  many  bull 
pens  and  exercise  yards  from  being  badly 
battered.  A  single  strand  of  charged  wire 
around  the  inside  of  the  bull  pen  or 


METHODS  of  fastening  wire  to  insulators. 


stallion  corral  will  save  the  enclosure  from 
considerable  wear  and  tear.  Some  users 
say  that  such  installations  have  a  quiet¬ 
ing  effect  on  ill-tempered  bulls.  It  is  not 
recommended,  however,  to  use  only  a 
single  strand  of  electric  fence  for  a  bull 
pen. 

Where  neighboring  herds  are  separated 
only  by  a  line  fence,  disease  is  often  trans¬ 
mitted  by  nuzzling  or  contact  through  the 
fence.  An  electric  fence  a  few  feet  inside 
the  line  fence  will  prevent  this. 

Not  All  Roses 

The  sting  of  the  electric  fence  in  an  un-  i 
comfortable  sensation  to  some  people.  If  j 
electric  fences  are  used  extensively,  forget-  | 
fulness  occasionally  results  in  unexpected 
shocks.  Where  electric  fences  are  used 
near  riding  academies,  a  person  not 
familiar  with  them  may  ride  his  horse  into 
the  comparatively  inconspicuous  fence. 
When  this  or  similar  situations  exist  (golf 
courses,  parks,  athletic  fields,  etc.)  a  few 
pieces  of  white  cloth  or  tags  will  make  the 
one  wire  stand  out. 

Recharging  or  replacing  batteries  in 
controllers  operating  from  such  power 
sources  is  often  a  source  of  annoyance. 
Hot-shot  batteries  require  replacement 
about  every  3  months  and  storage  batteries 
require  recharging  every  3  to  4  months. 

In  most  instances  the  dealer  who  sells 
controllers  is  not  sufficiently  informed  or 
equipped  to  handle  the  servicing  of  them 
when  and  if  it  becomes  necessary.  A  few 
electrical  shops  throughout  the  countrs' 
are  capable  of  servicing  controllers  but  or¬ 
dinarily  the  farmer  must  obtain  a  loaner 
from  the  dealer  while  his  unit  is  returned 
to  the  factory. 

Superstitions  that  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  disadvantages  7  or  8  years  ago, 
have  virtually  disappeared.  The  belief  that 
electric  fence  shocks  would  sterilize  ani¬ 
mals,  reduce  milk  flow  or  cause  abortion. 


have  never  been  substantiated  by  scientific 
evidence. 

Extra-curricular 

Some  of  the  uses  to  which  electric  fences 
have  been  put  go  beyond  the  fencing  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  average  farm. 

For  instance,  several  state  game  commis¬ 
sions  are  using  electric  fences  to  protect 
apiaries  from  honey-hungry  bears  and  to 
keep  deer  and  elk  out  of  alfalfa  fields  or 
away  from  haystacks. 

A  pheasant  fancier  near  Oconowomoc, 
Wisconsin,  who  raises  upwards  of  5000 
birds  each  year,  has  used  electric  fencing 
to  reduce  losses  to  predatory  animals.  His 
enclosure  consists  of  1-inch  poultry  netting 
buried  6  inches  in  the  ground  and  extend¬ 
ing  18  inches  above  ground.  Two-inch 
mesh  is  used  from  that  point  to  the  top 
of  the  8  ft.  fence.  Prior  to  installing  the 
electric  fence,  mink  and  weasels  climbed 
up  to  and  through  the  2-inch  mesh  and 
large  predators,  such  as  oppossums  and 
skunks,  climbed  over  the  top  of  the  fence. 
Several  hundred  birds  were  killed  each 
year  by  such  raids. 

A  smooth  wire  was  installed  around  the 
outside  of  the  enclosure  at  the  point  where 
the  1  and  2-inch  nettings  joined.  This  wire 
was  energized  by  a  fence  controller  and 
predators  soon  lost  their  hunger  for 
pheasants.  Losses  since  using  the  electric 
fence  have  not  exceeded  1  or  2  birds  a 
year. 


m  '  rur  iiri^rururc;  qhq 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 


1421-J  Locust  Ronsos  City  8,  Mo. 


MAPIE  PRODUCERS! 

Check  your  equipment  and  prepare 
for  1948.  The  proper  time  to  install 
an  Evaporator  is  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  months. 

j  Write  for  Catalogue  “E" 

I  VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

I  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


FILLING  GULLIES 


REPAIRING 

WASHOUTS 


EXCAVATING 


Hydio- Scoop  with  ot- 
tochments  for  John 
Deere  Troefor 


GUARD  YOUR  LAND  against  erosion  ...  fill  soil-wasting 
gullies  and  dig  run-off  ditches  with  a  Stockland 
HVDRO-SCOOP.  This  handy  tractor  attachment  scoops, 
carries,  dumps,  levels.  Takes  cut  24'  wide,  1'  to  12’ 
deep...  up  to  10  cu.  ft.  per  load.  Does  countless  earth- 
moving  jobs.  Fits  most  hydraulic-lift  tractors. 


L*vel«r  Blade  Attachment 
fits  in  Hydro<Scoop  frame, 
$29.50 


*Reg.  Trodo-mork 


LOW  PRICES 

FORD . 

JSO.OO 

INTERNATIONAL  (H  or  M)  .... 

85  00 

JOHN  DEERE  (A  or  B) . 

85  00 

1  f.O.B.  Mpit.,  p/us  freight,  hondhng,  /oco/ foxes.  1 

1  SEE  TOUR  DEALER  TODAY! 

_ 1 

STOCKLAND  HYDRO-SCOOP  SALES 

2673-34TH  AVE.  SOUTH  MINNEAPOLIS  4,  MINNESOTA 
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“Tho  Brahma  Cow  offers  the  cattleman  the 
greatest  livestock  opportunity  of  this  century." 

At  Arcadia,  Florida, 

Friday,  August  15,  2:00  P.  M. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  MID-SUMMER 

BRAHMA  SALE 

Composing  50  head  of  weanlings,  yearlings, 
service  bulls,  and  cows.  T.B.  and  Bang  tested, 
the  best  ever  offered  the  buying  public, 
consigned  by 

twenty  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of 
South  Florida,  breeders  that  have  been  con¬ 
sistently  producing  winners,  champions,  and 
sale  toppers  of  the  breed. 

for  Catalog  and  further  information,  write: 

MILT  THOMAS,  Secretary  for  Sale 

SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 


Finest  POT-GROWN 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Strong,  heav^-rooted  plants,  started  this  spring  for  August 
shipment.  Will  bear  nice,  big  berries  FIRST  season  after 
planting.  You  save  a  year, 
get  better,  heavier  plants  and 
more  large  berries. 

35  Each  of  MAYTIME,  Early; 
FAIRFAX,  Midseason;  STAR- 
BRIGHT,  late  (75  plants  in 
all)  .  $9.50 


Plants  shifipid  express  eolleet 

Ask  for  FREE  Fall  Bulb  List 

ANDREW  R.  KENNEDY,  Inc. 
Dept.  18,  23  W.  37th  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


ONE  WAY  to  educate  stock;  hold 
classes  on  electric  shock  in  the  barn  lot. 


Such  installations  are  very  effective  be¬ 
cause  the  predators  are  well  grounded  on 
the  mesh  fence  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
charged  wire.  Tracks  in  the  snow  one  win¬ 
ter  morning  reconstructed  the  scene  of  a 
fox,  belly  low  to  the  ground,  stealthily 
approaching  the  enclosure.  As  he  reached 
the  fence  he  reared  up  on  his  hind  legs 
and  touched  his  forelegs  to  the  charged 
wire.  His  next  tracks  appeared  about  10 
feet  from  the  fence  and  indicated  that  he 
was  going  away — fast!!! 

Electric  fences  have  even  popped  up  on 
busy  main  streets.  A  barber  in  a  small 
Iowa  town  has  become  Public  Enemy  No. 
1  to  most  of  the  local  dogs — he  electrified 
his  barber  pole! 


PKUMNG  AND  SPRAYING 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

j  Extension  Service  bulletins  that  explain 
the  various  stages  of  bud,  leaf  and  fruit 
'  development;  radio  recommendations  for 
I  spraying  are  given  by  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  in  most  fruit  raising  communities.  A 
phone  call  to  the  county  agent’s  office  will 
I  give  you  the  approximate  spraying  dates. 

There  are  many  new  sprays  coming  on 
the  market,  but  for  the  present  the  spray 
,  programs  on  page  59  are  recommended 
I  for  the  eastern  and  middlewestern  farms. 

!  Here  too  county  agents  can  advise  on 
I  sprays  suitable  for  local  conditions. 

;  A  combination,  general  purpose  spray 
1  is  about  ready  to  be  marketed.  It  will  be 
I  suitable  for  all  uses  except  the  dormant 
j  spray.  The  use  of  DDT  as  a  spray  is  past 
I  the  experimental  stage  for  certain  appli- 
I  cations.  It  will  control  the  No.  1  apple 
'  pest,  the  codling  moth  as  well  as  oriental 
fruit  moth  worms,  leaf  hoppers  and  rose 
bugs.  The  only  trouble  with  DDT  is  that 
it  also  kills  the  parasites  which  kill  the  red 
i  mites;  then  the  red  mites  go  on  a  ram¬ 
page. 

i  Success  with  a  farm  orchard  for  home 
fruit  use  depends  on  keeping  the  number 
of  trees  limited  to  a  few  of  each  variety. 
The  mistake  most  people  make  is  to  plant 
!  more  than  they  can  properly  care  for; 
then  the  trees  are  neglected,  and  the  yield 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  are  a  disappoint¬ 
ment. 


Save  Whole  Days 

with  Weed  Farm  Tractor  Tire  Chains 


•  When  your  rubber  tired  tractors  are 
equipped  with  weed  farm  tractor  tire  chains, 
you  gain  many  hours  and  even  days  that  are 
otherwise  lost  on  account  of  rain  and  mud. 

Farm  operators  who  use  weed  farm  tractor 
chains  get  their  planting  done  earlier  than 
neighbors.  Same  thing  happens  every  year. 

You’ll  also  find  use  of  these  chains  saves  time 
during  cultivating  and  haying.  Weed  Bull 
and  Weed  Spiral  Grip  Chains  keep  your  rub¬ 
ber  tired  tractors  rolling  when  the  ground  is 
too  wet  to  work  without  them. 

Order  from  your  dealer  right  away  as  supply 
is  still  short  of  demand. 


TmL,  Pi.,  Chitt|«,  D«mr,  0«trait,  In  Aig«l«,  Nm  Ywt, 
PhitaMRliM,  Pimkorik,  PartlM^,  Sm  FriKlsu,  lriB|«Rart,  Cmr. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


In  Business  Jor  Your  Sajety 


Weed  Bulls  give  positive  3-way  traction.  They're  seli- 
cleaning;  mud  can't  cling  to  them.  One  man  can  put  them 
on  alone. 


Weed  Spiral  Grips  provide  dependable  traction  at 

a  popular  price.  Long  wear  at  low  cost.  Easy  to  put  on  and 
take  oh. 
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MILE  OF  FARMS 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

to  try  out  Sudan  grass  I  got  this  fellow 
over  and  asked  him  if  wet  sudan  would 
p>oison  my  cows,  as  I  had  heard  it  would. 
This  fellow  says,  ‘Well,  put  the  calves 
out  and  if  it  doesn’t  kill  them,  turn  out 
the  cows.’  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that 
for  advice?” 

Proud  grossed  $9,000  on  his  farm  last 
year*  not  counting  the  milk  route,  which 
Vance  Mead,  his  hired  hand,  runs  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  regular  farm  work.  Vance 
works  12-13  hours  a  day  for  $100  a  month 
and  house  rent,  meat,  garden  and  milk 
free. 

Proud’s  muck  adjoins  the  Raona  Farms 
stretch  and  as  soon  as  labor  is  available 
it  will  go  into  beets  or  onions.  Orval  will 
figure  out  a  way  to  get  that  done  too — 
and  knock  off  promptly  at  12:00  o’clock 
for  dinner. 

If  Proud  is  the  efficiency  expert  on  the 
Mile,  John  Miller  is  the  opportunist. 
Eleven  years  ago,  after  an  indifferent 
career  as  a  grocery  store  operator  and  a 
depression  failure  behind  him,  he  bought 
Ins  one  hundred  a<  re  farm  on  the  Mile. 
Opportunity  came  disguised  as  three 
husky  sons  and  thirty-five  acres  of  muck 
land.  Miller  had  a  hunch  that  if  he  could 
apply  himself  and  his  three  sons  to  the 
muck  land  he  could  do  better  than  the 
other  farmers  on  the  Mile  with  their  old- 
time  general  farming.  Someone  told  him 
that  peppermint  could  be  grown  in  muck 
and  an  .inalysis  showed  that  he  had  the 
proper  soil.  Peppermint  takes  concen¬ 
trated  seasonal  labor  and  that  he  had  in 
his  own  family.  Little  by  little  he  drained 
his  own  muck  land  and  branched  out 
into  the  neglected  parcels  belonging  to 
his  neighbors.  Last  year  he  farmed  127 
acres  in  addition  to  his  own,  grossed 
$7,000  from  sugar  beets,  $13,000  from 
peppermint  and  $3,000  from  his  cows 
and  chickens. 

Peppermint  grosses  $200  an  acre.  This 
includes  planting,  harvesting  and  distill¬ 
ing.  When  the  peppermint  harvest  is  on, 
the  Miller  family  works  around  the  clock. 
‘‘Let  me  tell  you,”  says  Mrs.  Miller,  “when 
it’s  time  to  bring  in  the  mint.  I  serv’e  five 
or  six  meals  a  day  and  we  just  forget  about 
sleeping.” 

Miller  figures  that  one  third  of  the 
labor  on  the  farm  goes  into  sugar  beets, 
one  third  into  the  peppermint,  and  one 
third  into  the  cows  and  chickens.  There 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  time  left,  but 
every'  farmer  knows  farming  doesn’t  fol¬ 
low  mathematics.  Miller  and  his  boys  find 
time  to  harvest  twenty  acres  of  oats,  six¬ 
teen  acres  of  wheat,  twelve  acres  of  hay 
and  take  care  of  eight  cows  and  thirty-five 
sheep.  He  has  no  hogs,  but  feeds  all  his 
grain  on  the  farm. 

Specialized  crops  like  beets  and  pep¬ 
permint  take  a  lot  of  expensive  machin¬ 
ery.  There’s  close  to  $13,000  worth  on 
the  Miller  farm,  all  paid  for,  in  addition 
to  a  mint  still  which  is  valued  at  $4,000. 


IMPORTED  FRENCH  PICKET  Rusticralt  makes  the 
first  importation  of  this  famous  French  fence  since 
1941!  In  three  heights  4  ft.,  5  ft.  and  6  ft.  6  in.  Two 
types:  Close  type  and  Woven  Cleft. 


WOVEN  (Domestic)  PICKET  Made  of  half  round 
cedar  saplings  in  two  types.  In  close  type  pickets 
are  tight  together.  Cleft  type  has  '/t"  space  between 
permitting  passage  of  sunlight  and  air. 


POST  AND  RAH  Made  of  selected  hand-split  Chest-  SELF-LOCKING  FIELD  GATE  P’rotect  valuable  live- 

nut.  This  fence  is  available  in  both  the  3  and  4  rail  stock  from  straying  and  damaging  property.  Gate 

types.  A  strong,  beautiful,  long-lasting,  all-purpose  locks  automatically  with  a  push  from  either  side, 

fence.  Rugged  beauty.  Several  widths.  Ideal  horseback  gate. 

Ruslicraft  fences  and  gates  will  meet  your  every  fencing  need.  Only  the  finest  of  selected 
timber  is  used.  There  is  a  Rusticrait  gate  to  match  each  type  fence.  Prompt  Delivery. 


Write  today  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices. 

FFlilPF  Pn  TENOIER.  Est.  I9W 

I  LIivLI  vUe  20King  Rond.  Metvem.Pe. 


the  new,  better  basket 
for  fruits  and  vegetables 

FARM-PAK  gives  you  advantages 
you  never  saw  in  any  other  basket 
for  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  made 
of  strong  corrugated  board,  rein- 
forced  at  the  corners,  attractively 
printed  in  red  and  green,  with  space 
to  stamp  or  label  your  name  and 
address.  I 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  and  L 

similar  farm  produce  all  looic  better, 
sell  better,  and  pay  you  better  when 
gou  display  them  in  FARM-PAK 

This  modern  marketing  development 
does  for  selling  what  modern  spray 
and  fertilizer  developments  do  for  — 
production. 

Write  today  for  sample  and  full 
details. 

THE  OHIO  BOXBOARD  CO. 

Rittman,  Ohio 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  .  ^ 

FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  ,  ” 


The  Ohio  Boxboard  Co.,  Dapt.  Q,  Riffman,  O. 

Pleata  tend  me  fraa  sampla,  detailed  information, 
and  prices  of  FARM-PAK  Baskets. 


Name. 


Route  or  St.  No. 


The  sugar  beet  lifter  alone  cost  $1,500 
and  is  the  most  expensive  single  piece  of 
machinery.  Most  repair  work  is  done  in 
a  farm  shop,  fully  equipped. 

The  Millers  are  Catholic  and  the  only 
church  going  family  on  the  Mile.  They 
have  a  good  time  farming.  There’s  a  deal 
of  good  natured  banter  passing  around 
as  they  team  up  on  the  mint  and  the 
beets.  The  boys  like  farming.  They  sub¬ 
scribe  to  their  father’s  theory  that  a 
youngster  on  a  farm  has  a  better  chance 
for  happiness  than  a  city  kid.  “A  city 
lad  hasn’t  got  a  chance,”  Miller  says. 
“Even  if  he  wants  to  learn  to  work  all 
he  can  find  to  do  is  to  cut  a  two-by-four 
strip  of  lawn  or  wash  the  dishes  for  his 
mother.  A  country  boy  gets  his  hands 
into  dirt,  he  watches  things  grow  from 
seed  to  harvest,  and  he  feels  he’s  done 
something  big.  We  make  pretty  good 
money  here  but  we  have  a  good  time 
making  it.  In  fact  we  have  a  better  time 
working  for  it  than  spending  it.” 

E.  M.  “Doc”  Joslin  practices  farming 
as  a  way  of  life  with  sincerity  and  con¬ 
viction,  for  all  during  the  37  years  that 
he  doctored  sick  cows  and  horses  in  Ing¬ 
ham  County  he  dreamed  of  retiring  to 
a  little  farm.  His  was  no  bookkeeper’s 
dream  of  a  few  acres  in  the  country,  with 
the  bookkeeper’s  fine  disregard  for  reali¬ 
ties.  He  knew  the  answers.  Doc  Joslin 
was  bom  on  a  farm,  and  two  score  years 
of  farm  practice  left  him  with  no  illusions. 
What  he  knew  served  to  strengthen  his 
conviction  that  a  happy  man  is  one  who 
may  have  manure  on  his  boots,  but  he 
doesn’t  have  to  punch  a  time  clock. 

Few  farmers  will  think  of  forty  acres 
as  sufficient  to  provide  even  the  modest 
wants  for  three  people.  Doc  Joslin  put 
by  his  pennies  during  the  years  he  was 
“in  business”  as  he  puts  it,  but  he  doesn’t 
touch  that — it  just  gives  him  a  feeling  of 
security  and  safety,  laying  there  in  the 
bank  drawing  1  per  cent.  He  calls  his  40 
acres  self-sufficient  and  probably  sees  no 
more  cash  than  $800  from  the  farm  from 
one  year  in  to  the  next.  His  small  fields 
are  each  treated  like  valuable  pure-bred 
animals.  “That’s  the  way  I  get  the  best 
out  of  them  without  bleeding  the  soil,” 
he  says.  He  butchers  a  Hereford  or  Dur¬ 
ham  steer  every  winter,  milks  four  Jersey 
cows,  keeps  a  flock  of  chickens.  He  has  a 
small  orchard  from  which  he  gets  all  the 
fruit  he  needs  and  has  some  left  to  give 
away  and  sell.  He  works  his  garden.  His 
farm  freezer  is  always  bulging  with  pork 
chops,  rounds  of  beef  and  strawberries. 
He  is  a  happy  e.xample  of  the  farmer  who 
doesn’t  make  a  nickel  on  his  farm  but 
has  about  everything  good  in  the  world 
that  money  can  buy. 

He  approaches  farming,  especially  the 
care  of  his  soil  and  the  handling  of  his 
stock,  with  the  same  scientific  detachment 
that  he  went  about  his  veterinary  practice. 
He  wouldn’t  trade  farming  for  the  best 
job  in  Detroit,^  but  knows  farming  is  not 
perfect.  He  reads  a  lot  and  he’s  come  to 
some  definite  conclusions  about  what’s 


^  Modern  farming  requires  modern  methods.  In  the  Silver 

King  there  is  flexibility  and  power  for  every  operation 
on  the  farm,  from  planting  time  to  harvest  season.  Powerful  and  rugged,  yet  the  Silver  King 
is  easy  to  handle  in  the  field  and  on  the  highway.  More  acres  on  gas  and  oil  .  .  .  always  de¬ 
pendable  .  .  .  these  are  features  every  farmer  likes. 

Vi’ rite  today  for  The  Silver  King  Sews  and  learn  more  about  this  modern  trdcfis'r. 
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NOW!  PASTEURIZE 
MILK  AT  HOME 


—safeguard 
your  family^s 
health* 


^  Milk-borne  diseases  as 
re/torted  by  Stale  and  total 
Health  Authorities  to  the 
V.  S.  Publit  Health  Service 
Include  undulant  fever, 
rwbercwlosis,  starlet  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  septic  sore 
throat,  diphtheria,  dysen¬ 
tery,  diarrhea,  paratyphoid 
fever. 


The  only  certain  way  to  avoid  disease  from  milk  is  to 
pasteurize  it.  The  Waters  Conley  HOME  PASTEURIZER 
does  it  automatically.  No  stirring  or  clork-watrhing  to 
do.  Just  set  timer-knob,  plug  into  any  110  volt  electric 
outlet — that’s  all.  Timer  shuts  off  unit  and  sounds 
buzzer  when  pasteurization  is  completed.  Handy  one 
gallon  size.  Laboratory  tested.  Guaranteed.  Moderately 
priced — costs  only  a  cent  a  gallon  to  operate. 


LRS  COMLiY 

/l44i04fUU4C 

PRSTEBBIZER 


Ask  your  local 
hardwart  or 
opplionco 
dMior  or 
cvrito  for 
doscriptivo 
folder 


wrong  with  farming.  With  dry’,  good-na¬ 
tured  assurance  he  says,  “Farmers  are  in 
a  rut;  they’ve  always  had  to  take  the 
other  fellow’s  price  for  what  they  sell  and 
pay  the  other  fellow’s  price  for  what  they 
buy.  When  a  farmer  produces  a  wheat 
crop,  he  should  know  about  how  much  it 
cost  him  in  seed,  labor  and  investment.  He 
should  be  in  a  position  to  add  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  to  this,  and  name  his  price. 
As  it  is  now  he  takes  his  wheat  to  town 
and  is  told  what  he’ll  get  for  it;  he  takes 
his  money  next  door  to  the  machinery 
dealer  and  is  told  what  he’ll  have  to  pay 
for  a  binder  to  cut  his  wheat.’’ 

Doc  Joslin  thinks  the  farm  bureau  some¬ 
day  might  figure  out  how  to  change  all  this. 
“You  just  watch  them,’’  he  says,  “they’re 
smart  and  young  and  better  educated. 
Some  of  these  days  they’ll  get  the  farm¬ 
ers  organized  and  then  we’ll  do  the  price 
setting.” 

Doc  Joslin  has  two  acres  of  muck  land 
behind  his  woodlot.  “If  I  were  farming 
to  make  naoney.  I’d  make  as  much  off 
those  two  acres  as  I  do  off  this  whole 
farm.  At  my  age  I  don’t  want  to  be 
bothered.” 

Lawrence  Locke,  35  years  of  age,  with 
a  wife  and  two  children,  is  the  “freshman” 
on  the  Mile.  Locke  is  a  mechanic  and 
works  in  the  shops  in  East  Lansing,  but 
lives  on  his  118  acres  and  has  taken  the 
first  step  to  establish  himself  permanently 
a.s  a  farmer.  Almost  all  mechanics  every¬ 


where  dream  of  doing  what  Locke  is 
doing,  and  he’s  going  about  it  in  much 
the  same  way  as  all  mechanics  do  who 
take  the  first  step.  He  saved  his  money, 
bought  a  farm  and  went  into  the  chicken 
business.  A  mechanic  just  naturally  hank¬ 
ers  to  get  away  from  grease  and  wrenches. 
Locke  says  he’s  on  a  farm  because  it’s  the 
best  place  for  his  kids  to  grow  up. 

Scarcity  and  high  price  of  machinery 
is  holding  him  up,  so  he  hangs  on  to  his 
job  in  the  shops  and  rents  out  his  land. 
He  has  250  pullets,  seven  months  old, 
now  laying.  This  flock  provided  the  only 
cash  income  from  the  farm  during  his 
first  year  but  he’s  accumulated  five  heifers, 
two  bulls  and  three  shoats  and  a  collection 
of  good  second-hand  machinery  which  is 
a  start  on  complete  equipment  to  work 
his  farm  when  he  gets  around  to  it.  He 
has  a  pretty  good  farm  but  isn’t  too 
happy  about  what  might  happen  to  the 
soil  if  he  keeps  on  renting  it.  Orval  Proud 
has  forty-eight  acres  in  wheat,  pasture 
and  sorgo;  Fred  Sober,  down  the  road, 
has  twelve  acres  of  corn,  and  another 
man  has  nine  acres  in  buckwheat.  Proud 
and  Locke  cut  thirteen  acres  of  hay  which 
they  split.  The  grain  and  rent  which  he 
will  take  off  the  113  acres  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  this  June  will  add  up  to 
about  $1,800.  He’s  “joined  up”  with  soil 
conservation  practices  because  his  father, 
who  was  a  farmer  also,  was  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  rotations. 


The  soil  man  has  told  him  that  his 
twenty  acres  of  muck  will  grow  good  beets 
but  he  doesn’t  like  beets  and  doesn’t  plan 
to  go  into  it.  He  thinks  if  his  muck  would 
grow  peppermint  he  might  like  that,  but 
as  it  is,  he’s  letting  the  twenty  acres  of 
muck  sit  there  because  he  “just  doesn’t 
like  beets.” 

The  Church,  The  School 

The  church  on  the  Mile  vanished  long 
ago  when  the  congregation  fell  out  over 
what  color  to  paint  the  steeple;  the  two 
grocery  stores  lost  their  social  significance 
when  paved  roads  and  the  family  car 
brought  Lansing  movie  theatres  a  few 
minutes  away;  machinery  broke  up  the 
threshing  ring  and  the  harvest  dinners. 

The  little  white  school,  where  Miss 
Margaret  Suttell  directs  the  learning  of 
24  pupils  in  eight  grades,  is  a  survivor  of 
those  early  American  institutions  which 
provided  the  social  and  spiritual  proven¬ 
der  of  farming  communities.  For  almost 
a  century  they  vigorously  moulded  the 
thought  and  husbandry  along  the  Mile. 

In  the  fall  of  1837  there  was  one  farm 
on  the  Mile;  a  year  later  there  were 
seven.  The  same  number  are  there  today, 
in  this  summer  of  1947.  Seven  farmers 
are  doing  the  same  job  in  seven  different 
ways,  getting  seven  different  answers  to 
the  problems  of  weather,  crops  and  cat¬ 
tle,  and  that  imponderable  which  some 
call  luck. 


a  L^vu/rtM  investment 
in  SAFETY  and  COMFORT 


Waco’s  new,  four-place  -^ristO-CMaft  .  .  .  the  personal 
airplane  with  the  advanced  engineering  design 
.  .  .  takes  you  places  quickly  ...  in  safety  and 
in  comfort.  The  simplified,  co-ordinated  controls  of 
this  non-spinning  plane  make  Hying  as  easy 
as  driving  your  automobile  .  .  .  the  pusher-type  tail 
propeller  relieves  you  of  the  worry  of  propeller 
accidents  and  eliminates  the  drag  of  the  turbulent 
slip-stream  .  .  .  the  safety-retractable  landing 
gear  makes  every  landing  a  safe  one. 

For  the  Hying  enthusiast  who  demands  the 
utmost  in  safety  and  comfort  in  his  personal 


airplane  .  .  .  for  the  farmer-businessman  who  desires 
swift,  reliable  transportation  between  his  farm  and 
city  activities  .  .  .  the  Waco  •^risto-CAaft  is  the 
soundest  investment. 


WELDING  NOW  EASY 

with 

Low-Cost  Lincoln 


Largest  Monufacturer  of  Arc  Welding 
Equipment  in  the  World 


ARIENS  COMPANY 


This  Year,  Give  Dust 

Extra 


WORKING  DOGS 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

At  first,  any  dry  warm  sjjot  in  a  barn 
can  be  used  for  his  quarters.  However,  he 
should  soon  have  a  decent  wooden  kennel 
with  a  raised  floor.  He  should  be  on  a 
chain  at  night  and  at  all  times  when  he  is 
not  with  you.  A  good  working  dog  has 
neither  the  desire  nor  temperament  to  be  a 
house  dog. 

Feeding  a  working  dog  follows  the  ac¬ 
cepted  practices  for  other  medium  size 
dogs.  Until  the  puppy  is  six  months  old 
he  should  have  three  meals  a  day,  there¬ 
after,  two  meals  until  he  is  full  grown, 
then  he  can  go  to  a  one  meal  a  day  sched¬ 
ule.  Give  him  good  food  and  his  health 
and  good  growth  will  repay  you. 

In  handling  your  dog  there  is  an  old 
bit  of  philosophy  which  runs  like  this.  “If 
one  can’t  teach  an  intelligent  child 
through  an  appeal  to  his  reason,  one  has 
no  right  to  expect  to  pound  education  in 
through  the  seats  of  the  pants”.  It  holds 
for  an  intelligent  dog,  too.  One  never 
pounds  anything  into  an  intelligent  dog  by 
beating  it,  instead  good  qualities  are 
pounded  out.  All  of  this  leads  up  to  the 
inviolate  rule;  be  kind,  be  firm,  and  be  pa¬ 
tient.  And  to  this  should  be  added,  be 
consistent. 

Give  your  dog  a  name;  shepherds  like 
short  names  like  Ben,  Peg,  Roy  and  Meg. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  to  have  a  name 
that  will  carr\’  well  in  the  field. 

Don’t  yell  at  your  puppy.  If  the  habit 
of  expecting  it  is  fixed,  one  can  do  a  lot 
of  yelling  throughout  the  life  of  a  dog  and 
get  little  response. 

As  you  start  to  teach  the  puppy,  insist 
on  quick  response.  A  dog  that  is  allowed 
to  make  a  slow  response  will  usually  de¬ 
velop  into  an  indifferent  and  a  hard-to- 
control  worker. 
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•  Novice  welders  can  now  "strike”  a 
welding  arc  as  easy  as  striking  a  match 
on  a  hot  stove  because  "Arc  Booster”  of 
the  New  Lincoln  Farm  Welder  eliminates 
electrode  sticking  handicap.  Makes  it 
easy  to  learn  arc  welding  ...  to  repair 
broken  parts  and  build  special  farm 
equipment.  Range  20  to  180  amps,  with 
smooth,  "dial  tuning”  control.  No  plugs 
to  shift.  Approved  by  REA  and  utilities. 
Immediate  delivery  from  stock.  Details  in 
Bui  .^65,  free  on  request  from  Lincoln 
"Weldealer”  nearby  ...  or 
from  address  below. 


\  SEW  MANUAL  expUins  how 
\  to  weld  all  types  of  joints  and 

\  hard-face.  32  pages  .  .  ,  S8 

illnstrations.  Price  25c  postpaid. 

THE  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Daot.  582.  Cl#w»lnnd  1.  0*'>'* 


How  you  apply  powder  insecti¬ 
cide  or  dust  determines  how  effec¬ 
tively  they  will  control  bugs  and 
disease.  Do  it  right — with  a  new 
efficient,  economical  Admiral 
Duster . . .  that  lets  you  direct  each 
speck  of  powder  fnto  the  exact 
area  you  wish  to  cover. 


The  First  Lesson 

The  dog’s  first  lesson  will  be  to  “come 
in”  when  called;  and  when  he  comes  give 
him  a  rewarding  pat.  If  he  is  a  little  slow 
to  respond  one  can  readily  fall  back  on 
that  ever-present,  gnawing  hunger  which 
is  a  part  of  every  healthy  pup.  For  a  few 
times,  a  tid-bit  in  hand  for  him  will  bring 
him  more  quickly.  Be  careful,  though,  not 
to  build  up  a  constant  exfiectancy. 

Don’t  start  to  train  your  dog  too  young. 
All  he  need  know  up  to  six  months  of  age 
is  to  come  promptly  when  called.  Best 
trainers  go  on  the  theory  that  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  the  puppy  is  old  enough  to 
do  a  little  thinking  and  strong  enough  to 
do  a  little  work.  The  first  lesson  to  be 
learned  should  be  simple,  the  time  given 
to  it  should  be  short,  but  the  pup  must 
know  it  before  one  quits.  Don’t  keep  at 
the  instruction  until  fatigue  bewilders  him. 
Don’t  try  any  training  process  with  a  pup 
when  his  belly  is  full.  The  mind  is  dull 
when  the  middle  is  stretched  and  heavy. 

Many  trainers  recommend  that  the 
puppy  be  taught  to  “walk  at  heel”  at  an 
early  age.  Experience  indicates  that  there 


•  Long  reach  — Dusts  hard-to-grt-at 
places.  Keeps  dust  away  from  face. 
No  stooping,  no  stretching. 

•  Rotating  nozzle— Lets  user  dust  up, 
down,  sidewise. 

e  Easier  to  operate— Smooth,  lazy 
stroke  does  the  job. 

•  Easier  to  fill  — Wide  mouth,  large 
cap  with  built-in  scoop. 

•  Holds  more  — Extra  capacity  — less 
refilling. 

•  No  oiling  — Plunger  is  permanently 
lubricated. 


cV.J.r.tfn'z  row 

vegetable  crops  in  which  ^  4^ 

one  man,  a  tractor  an<l  TJLLI- 
VATOR  can  cultivate  at  the 

rate  of  1  to  3  acres  per  hour  and  do  a  better  Job  than  hereto¬ 
fore  possible.  Adaptable  to  row  spacings,  row  widths  and  ad¬ 
justable  depth  control.  Gomplete  information  upon  request. 
Decidedly  an  implement  for  the  large  grower,  the  TRACTOR- 
TILLKR  is  motor  driven 

Xor  power  take-ofT  from 
suitable  tractor.  It  har¬ 
rows.  discs,  levels  and 
nil.  11  iimil  I  I  III  /  the  loll  In  ONK 

,,ipT  /  operation — a  complete  Job 

i  |inr~i  , ,  of  fitting  the  soil. 

Depth  of  operation  to 
'1  ~  r^ilhp  a  12''.  Made  standard 

■■  in  two  sizes  4'  and 
J  Complete  details 

upon  request. 

The  original  all  •Amerlcitn 
tilling  and  cultivating 
combine.  It  harrows  as  It 
discs  as  It  plows — produc-  |‘Vii  *  l  rl 
Ing  a  completely  pulverized,  ^  , 

level  seed  bed  In  ONE  op-  ■  |  |  i  ^  4  mm 

eratlon.  Saves  hours  of  . 

labor.  Operates  easily  In 
small  spaces.  Models  to  '  •  « 

meet  your  requirements*  ^ 

Complete  information  and 
name  of  nearest  distributor  1  V 
upon  request. 


y  Control  ALL  Posts  the  Admiral  Way 

—A—  The  Admiral  Duster  is  effective, 
igglffUSM  handy  to  use,  the  first  choice  of  men 
and  women  alike!  The  Admiral  is  the  one 
duster  for  maximum  pest  control ...  in  the 
home,  the  garden,  poultry  house  or  barn. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Chicago  11,  Illinois 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS . . 
It’s  Beef  That  Counts! 


The«:e  hornless  black  cattle  are  un* 

Mirpasseii  a<<  proilucers  of  superior 
Iteef  (Hr(ai»ses  and  hiKh  dressInK 
pen eiitaacs,  Aberdeen- Anxus  rar- 
casse>  have  uon  per  cent  of  the 
(■rand  rtiampionships  at  the  Chi- 

« a^o  International  ^inee  I’jno  in  eonipetition  uith  all 
i»reetls.  4'apitalize  on  this  reenrl'  Select  Aberdeen- An¬ 
vils.  America's  superior  beef  breed,  for  your  farm  or 
ramh.  Write  for  free  descriinive  literature. 


^  ''SiiiH-riitr  /{<■«;/ 


merican 
berdeen- 
n^us  Breeders  Association 

Dept.  FQ-I,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  III. 


Vaccinate 


Yourself 

AND  BE  SURE  YOU  USE 

Vaccinate  pigs  yourself  and  be  sure 
they'  get  full  dosage  of  fresh  serum 
^hat  has  been  produced  and  tested 
under  strict  U.  S.  Gov’t  Supervision. 

"Farmers  have  VACCINATED 
more  pigs  with  ANCHOR  SERUM 
than  with  any  other  brand." 

If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you— 
wire,  phone  or  mail  direct.  Send 
for  free  copy  "Vaccination  Sim¬ 
plified"  .  . .  Tells  all  about  it. 
We  carry  a  complete  veterin¬ 
ary  line  for  the  former. 

Anchor  Serum 

Company  (of  Indiana)  ■  Hmg..  t 

1 117  Keataeky  *«.  f 
lalMupebt  I,  M. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

World's 
Oldest 


lUtchiiii;  eKKS, 
('hicks  kV  Urcctl- 
in){  StiKk.  KiKbt- 
‘vceks  olds  complcttdy 
brooded.  Write  for  Cata- 
'u^ue  and  rrites. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


I 


ROYALTY 

FROM  THE  HERDS  OF 

I  — ■  ,  II  -  t 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BREEDING  AT  ITS  BEST 

Generation!  of  constructive 
breeding  is  the  heritage  of  the 


50  OUTSTANDING  HEIFERS 

SELLING  IN  OUR  ANNUAL  SALE 

Monday, Sept.  29,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

Plan  to  Be  Present  for  o  Day  of  Inspiration 
in  Fine  Cattle  Breeding 
For  illustrated  catalog  write: 

Myron  Fuerst  box  j.  pine  plains,  n.v. 

^  -  - ^ 


is  a  chance  of  overdoing  this  training  with 
the  result  that  a  pup  is  reluctant  to  run 
out.  The  pup  should  run  freely;  coming 
to  heel  is  a  simple  thing  to  teach  at  any 
time. 


The  Start  Is  Important 

At  about  six  months  of  age,  a  bit  earlier 
or  later  as  the  pup’s  progress  may  indicate, 
he  should  be  taught  to  “stop”  and  “drop” 
on  command.  Use  any  command  you  like, 
a  whistle,  word  or  sound.  The  whistle  or 
hiss  arc  possibly  the  best  since  they  will 
never  carry  any  feeling  of  anger.  .Always 
use  the  same  signal  for  the  same  com¬ 
mand.  The  initial  training  for  the  “stop” 
and  “drop”  are  often  given  by  having 
the  dog  on  a  leash.  Pa.ss  the  leash  under 
the  instep  of  the  shoe  and  pull  down 
gently  while  giving  the  command  to  drop. 
The  puppy  should  have  this  lesson  learned 
perfectly  before  one  goes  any  further.  The 
whole  point  is  that,  if  one  can  stop  his  dog 
anywhere,  anytime,  training  for  any  other 
accomplishment  will  go  smoothly. 

When  the  puppy  manifests  a  full  under¬ 
standing  he  will  “come-in”,  “stop”  and 
“drop”,  when  commanded,  and  if  he  is 
strong  enough  physically  and  has  been  out 
enougli  to  be  familiar  with  things  around 
him,  the  time  has  come  to  start  training  in 
a  serious  way,  with  sheep. 

Why  use  sheep  for  training?  Why  not 
cattle,  or  hogs,  or  any  other  stock?  First 
of  all,  you  are  developing  a  Sheep  Dog. 
He  is  bred  for  the  job.  He  needs  more  of 
“w  hat  it  takes”  to  make  a  good  sheep  dog 
than  is  needed  for  handling  any  other  sort 
of  livestock.  If  he  is  trained  to  sheep,  and 
if  he  is  doing  his  work  properly,  you  can 
put  him  to  any  other  sort  of  work  later. 
You  can’t  rev'erse  the  procedure.  That  is, 
one  can’t  train  on  cattle  where  the  mouth 
(in  nipping  and  biting)  is  used  and  pull 
the  bad  habit  out  of  the  dog  for  sheep 
work.  This  practice  may  make  the  dog 
useless  as  a  sheep  dog. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  prepare  the  stage 
in  advance  for  the  first  lesson.  It’s  a  good 
idea  to  have  several  placid  old  ewes  that 
can’t  readily  be  excited,  or  several  quiet 
lambs,  either  of  which  will  be  likely  to 
move  off  when  the  puppy  approaches.  It 
is  important  at  this  point  not  to  have  any 
sheep  which  will  fight  the  puppy  and  scare 
him.  After  he  gains  confidence  he  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  sheep  of  any  tempera¬ 
ment.  Have  the  sheep  in  a  fairly  large 
field,  a  couple  of  acres  or  more.  This  first 
day  is  the  puppy’s  and  he  can  do  w  hat  he 
wants  just  so  he  stops  short  of  killing  a 
sheep.  Don’t  check  him.  don’t  yell,  don’t 
get  excited.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for 
the  trainer  to  be  alert  so  that  the  puppy 
won’t  get  hurt.  The  sole  object  of  this  les¬ 
son  is  to  get  the  puppy  acquainted  and 
enthused,  and  to  acquire  a  disposition  to 
move  freely  and  boldly  around  sheep. 

What  should  one  expect?  The  answer 
is,  anything  one  might  expect  from  any 
other  puppy.  He  may  show  interest  and 
enthusiasm;  he  may  run  the  sheep  all  over 
the  lot;  he  may  show  no  interest  at  all.  It 


•  PAINTS 

•  GREASES 

•  SPRAYS 

•  INFLATES  TIRES 

•  CLEANS 

•  OUSTS 


Saves  time,  labor  and  equipment.  Portable  — 
easily  carried  anywhere.  Just  plug  into  electric 
outlet  and  it's  ready  for  use  —  inflating  tires; 
greasing  car,  tractor  or  machinery;  spraying 
paint,  insecticides,  rust  preventives;  cleaning 
radiators,  motors  and  machinery.  Strong  press¬ 
ed  steel  welded  construction.  Moderately  priced. 
A  necessity  on  the  modern  farm.  Gasoline 
powered  model  also  available.  Tokheim  Oil 
Tank  and  Pump  Co.,  Generol  Products  Div., 
Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana. 


SEE  YOUR  IMPLEMEMT  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FACTORY 


Condensed  Milk  Byproducts,  Molasses 
and  Vitamin  Oils  .  .  .  'Sealed  In'  by 
Arcady's  Exclusive  4-Step  Process 


Get  a  bag  of  EMULSIFIED 
mash  from  your  Arcady  Dealer 
and  you'll  never  go  back  to  feed¬ 
ing  dried-milk  mashes  or  messy 
liquids.  Arcady  “churns”  vitamins 
and  milk  proteins  into  microscop¬ 
ic  droplets  in  an  emulsion  that’s 
absorbed  in  a  granular  Pre-Mix 
Concentrate.  After  cure-drying  to 
sealthe  natural  uncooked  proteins 
and  vitamins  in  a  milk-molasses 
film,  the  Pre-Mix  Concentrate  is 
blended  with  other  top-quality 
ingredients  to  make  ARCADY 
Poultry  Mashes  . . .  nature-dried, 
stable  and  full  strength  whenever 
you  feed  them. 

/i  and  ^mdinf  P^a^tam 

^  Citafuf.  ^a^tm  Nmd 


aRCADV 

feeds 


ARCADY  FARMS  MILIIN6  COMPANY 

^  213  W.  Jockiow  Btvd.  Chicqgo  6.  IM.  ^ 
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doesn’t  make  any  difTcrcncc.  You,  as  the  trainer,  are  actually 
appraisint^  the  puppy  and  getting  your  bearings  as  to  what  work 
lies  ahead.  The  over-eager  puppy  will  have  to  be  held  down;  the 
one  clearly  of  the  opposite  temperament  will  need  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  up  his  job.  The  whole  thing  is  to  learn  all  you 
can  about  your  pupil. 

Sheep  Dogs  Doii^t  Bile 

After  the  first  meeting  with  sheep,  the  ne.xt  step  is  to  take  the 
dog  to  a  small  flock  of  ewes,  preferably  have  them  along  a  fence 
or  in  a  corner  of  a  field.  ‘‘Dro]}”  the  puppy  on  command,  and 
then  walk  into  the  sheep,  and,  if  possible,  get  one  or  two  sheep 
to  start  moving  off.  It  is  nearly  a  100  to  1  bet  that  the  puppy 
will  move  to  turn  them  back,  and  that  is  the  first  step  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  instinct  to  “gather”  and  “fetch”.  Keep  the  puppy  wide, 
out  from  the  sheep.  Do  this  by  stopping  him  when  he  gets  too 
close.  If  he  is  kept  wide  he  will  rarely  ever  develop  a  bad  mouth 
(that  is  the  disposition  to  grip  or  bite).  If  he  charges  and  grips, 
take  time  to  see  that  he  learns  at  this  point  that  his  mouth  is  not 
for  biting  the  sheep  entrusted  to  him. 

Scatter  the  sheep  several  times  and  keep  repeating  the  lesson 
until  the  dog  learns  to  hold  the  sheep  together  in  a  compact 
grouj).  Drop  him  frequently  so  that  he  gets  used  to  the  com¬ 
mand  and  responds  promptly.  .Also,  at  this  stage,  the  apt  pupil 
may  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  moving  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left.  Have  a  definite  command  for  each  movement,  such  as 
“come  away”  for  the  right  and  “come  ’ere”  for  the  left.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  the  pupil  is  eager  and  attentive  he  may  be  taught  to 
“walk  in”  closer  to  the  sheep  as  well  as  “go  back”  to  locate 
himself  farther  away.  These  four  commands  will  be  used  later 
to  place  the  dog  in  any  desired  position  to  the  sheep  he  is 
working. 

It  is  unwise  to  overdo  training  for  control  at  an  early  age, 
as  well  as  unwise  to  stay  at  any  lesson  too  long.  Too  much 
control  commanding  without  movement  of  the  sheep  may  de¬ 
velop  a  young  dog  into  a  mechanical  robot  that  is  useful  only 
when  his  master  is  at  hand  to  do  the  directing.  The  double 
objective  is  to  train  the  dog  to  do  his  work  properly  and  also 
to  act  correctly  on  his  own  initiative  when  need  arises.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  dog  shows  obedience  to  command,  a  little  under¬ 
standing  of  movement  in  the  four  directions  named,  and  has  had 
a  few  turns  at  “heading”  and  “holding”  he  is  ready  for  the  next 
phase  of  training  which  will  be  to  “gather”  and  “fetch”. 

Many  well-bred  puppies  will  show  a  disposition  to  go  around 
sheep  and  fetch  (bring)  them  to  his  master  which  is  quite  in¬ 
stinctive.  If  the  puppy  turns  out  to  be  one  of  that  sort  there  will 
be  a  few  problems  in  training  for  this  work.  Sometimes,  how'ever. 
another  inherent  quality  called  “eye” — a  fixed  gaze  which  the 
dog  employs  toward  all  sheep  while  working — is  more  strongly 
developed  than  the  inclination  to  go  around  the  sheep.  The 
strong-eyed  puppy  very  frequently  will  show  a  disposition  to 
go  directly  into  his  sheep.  This  quality,  more  than  any  other 
single  quality,  seems  to  baffle  many  beginners.  Some  encourage 
the  “posing”  until  it  is  difficult  to  break  away  from  it.  Others 
resort  to  the  throwing  of  pebbles,  sticks,  corn-cobs,  or  what  have 
you,  and  even  resort  to  punishment  of  the  dog,  to  try  to  over¬ 
come  the  disposition  which  comes  about  through  the  dog  having 
a  very  good  quality.  It  isn’t  difficult  to  handle  the  strong-eyed 
puppy  if  one  uses  the  correct  procedure  at  the  very  beginning. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  puppy  is  a  free-running  kind  or  the 
strong-eyed  sort  the  training  to  gather  and  fetch  starts  from 
the  same  set-up. 

Place  a  half  dozen  or  more  placid  old  ewes,  or  some  quiet 
dispositioned  lambs,  in  the  center  of  an  open  field.  The  trainer 
and  his  dog  take  up  their  position  some  50  or  more  feet  away 
from  the  sheep.  Bring  the  dog  in  behind  you  and  command 
him  to  stop.  The  trainer  moves  forward  toward  the  sheep  a  few 
feet  or  even  a  few  yards,  and  in  this  way  places  himself  between 
the  dog  and  the  sheep.  By  raising  the  arm  and  giving  such 
command  as  “come  away”  if  the  dog  is  going  to  the  right 
(“come  ’ere”  if  to  the  left),  the  trainer  tries  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  puppy  that  he  is  to  run  around  the  sheep  to  “head”  them. 
If  the  dog  doesn’t  catch  on  at  first  just  keep  moving  a  little 


.  .  .  FARMERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE  TRANSFORMING 
BRUSH-COVERED  WASTELAND  INTO  “PAY-DIRT”  WITH 


ues  Junior  Portable  Saw 


The  SOIL  of  oroot  long  brush-infested  is  rich 
and  fertile  .  .  .  but  until  it  is  cleared  of  objectionable  growth,  it 
is  merely  wasteland,  useless  for  crops  or  pastures  because  clear¬ 
ing  is  troublesome  and  expensive. 

But  alert  landowners  are  discovering  that  there 
is  a  quick,  easy,  economical  way  to  clear  land  with  the  Jaques 
Junior  Portable  Power  Saw.  This  mighty  little  mobile  saw  fells 
brush,  undergrowth  and  trees,  cutting  them  off  level  with  ground. 
It  is  operated  without  fatigue  by  one  man  —  is  perfectly  balanced, 
light  in  weight,  has  a  low  operating  cost.  After  trees  are  felled, 
the  angle  of  the  saw  blade  can  be  changed  instantly  to  limb 
and  cut  trees  to  desired  lengths.  Further,  the  Jaques  Portable  Post- 
Hole  Digger  attachment  can  be  substituted  for  the  saw,  for  fenc¬ 
ing  and  transplanting. 

The  price  of  the  Jaques  Junior  Portable  Saw  is 
amazingly  low  .  .  .  one-man  operation  cuts  labor  costs  .  .  .  and 
a  few  days’  use  reclaims  useless  lands  for  immediate  profit.  Add 
yourself  to  this  bright  picture  by  sending  at  once  for  the  com¬ 
pletely  descriptive  illustrated  folder  with  specifications  and  prices. 


Interesting  and  profit-pointing  material  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  and  other  products  of  Jaques  Power  Saw 
Company  .  .  .  available  free  on  request. 


JUNIOR  POST-HOLE  DIGGERS  •  EARTH-BORING  MACHINES 
CUT-OFF  SAWS  •  ONE-MAN  SAWMILLS  •  BLOCKS  i  TACKLE 
TRACTOR-MOUNTED  SAWS  •  HYDRAULIC-CONTROL  BULLDOZERS 


POWER  SAW  CO 


19526  GRAND  RIVER  •  DETROIT  23,  MICH 

(A  few  state  franchises  open  —  Write  for  Details) 


LARRY  LANE  STOCK  FARMS,  Indiana's  largest 
breeders  of  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  hogs, 
will  hold  two  sales  this  fall  —  Bred  Gilts  and 
Boars.  We  guarantee  to  please  you  in  every 
way  or  your  Money  Refunded.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale  at  all  times.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

L.  J.  EBY 

R.  R.  17,  BOX  464 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


2  MONEY-MAKING 
FARM  MACHINES 

•  Harvey  Red  Hed  Hammer  Mill 

Grinding  brings  bigger  returns  from  home-grown 
feed  — proved  by  tests.  The  Harvey  grinds  faster  at 
lower  cost.  Farmers  report  savings  up  to  137  hours 
and  $96  a  year. 

•  Harvey  Red  Hed  Corn  Sheller 

Only  sheller  with  patented  KernOlizer  that  (1)  shells 
inside,  (2)  shells  outside,  (3)  pushes  away  cobs  — all 
at  same  time. 

See  these  new  Harvey  Red  Heds  at  your  dealer's 
HARVEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


QUALITY  IN  PRODUCTION  AND  TYPE 

BILTMORE 
STANDARD 
DREAMY 

Silver  Medal  cow, 
classified  Very 
Good.  8093  lbs. 
milk,  302  lbs.  fat 
in  303  days,  at  2 
yr.  2  mo.  milked 
twice  daily.  Our  young  calfs  carry  the  same  rich  inheri¬ 
tance.  Give  us  your  herd  building  problem.  We  will  sug¬ 
gest  a  bull  to  solve  it.  Address  "Besh",  care  of  — 

^lUtnum  Sa/im 

BILTMORE  (Asheville),  NORTH  CAROLINA 


SOW  RYE  GRASS  FOR  PROFIT 

Robson  Hardy  Domestic  Rye  Gross  sowed  at  the  last 
cultivation  of  corn,  tomatoes,  squash  and  other  culti¬ 
vated  crops. 

1.  Prevents  soil  erosion 

2.  Conserves  soil  fertility 

3.  Provides  large  amounts  of 
humus  ot  a  minimum  cost 

Write  today  for  descriptive  cultural 
folder  and  seed  prices. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

Box  31 

Hall,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1,000  Acres  in  the  Heart  of  the  Finger  Lakes 


Our  different  services  to  owners  of 
Farms:  Complete  Management  — 
Advisory  —  Surveys  —  Budgets  — 
Reorganization  —  Accounting  —  Ap¬ 
praisals —  Farm  IncomeTax  Returns. 

BURLINGAME,  FIELD,  PIERCE 
&  BROWNE,  INC. 


518  Turks  Head  Bldg. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Gaspee  5116 


45  West  45  St. 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


In  the  post  35  years  we  hove  been  of  service 
to  over  1000  clients 


closer  to  the  sheep  all  the  while,  urging  the 
dog  at  the  same  time.  As  the  man-dog 
combination  get  closer  and  closer  the  sheep  j 
eventually  will  start  moving  away ;  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  puppy’s  early  i 
lesson  in  training  to  “head”  and  “hold” 
will  appear,  and  he  will  be  around  the  I 
sheep  in  an  instant.  II  he  runs  wide  eveiy- 
thing  is  fine  and  it  only  is  a  matter  of 
repeating  the  lesson  until  the  dog  runs 
freely  from  any  location  selected  for  the 
start.  If  the  dog  has  run  close  on  his  first 
trip,  or  has  shown  a  disposition  to  draw- 
in,  then  it  is  time  to  start  correctional 
training  procedure  at  once  The  dog,  the  • 
man,  and  the  sheep  assume  the  same  posi¬ 
tions  as  already  described.  If  the  dog 
comes  in  directly  toward  the  sheep  block 
him,  and  make  him  go  wide.  If  he  starts 
his  run  too  close,  the  trainei  should  run  i 
forward  and  outward,  thus  forcing  the 
dog  to  go  w'idcr.  As  the  dog  goes  around 
the  sheep,  the  trainer  drops  back  to  his  , 
original  position.  A  few  lessons  at  this, 
with  the  command  “wide”  at  each  urg-  j 
ing  and  blocking,  and  the  dog  will  soon  | 
catch  on.  It  is  imperative  at  the  outset  j 
for  the  dog  to  learn  that  he  is  always  to  , 
go  wide  around  his  sheep.  Later,  if  he  i 
has  never  been  allowed  to  draw  in,  or  to 
run  close-by,  and  even  though  he  may 
come  directly  onto  sheep  somedav  on  a 
“blind”  gather,  he  will  immediately  cut  a 
half-circle  to  get  beyond  his  sheep,  simply 
because  his  basic  training  never  allowed 
him  to  do  otherwise. 

The  ideal  “outrun”  or  “cast”  puts  the 
dog  out  and  around  his  sheep  in  a  wide 
semi-circle  which  should  carry  through  | 
until  the  dog  is  just  a  little  beyond  center 
of  a  position  directly  opposite  the  handler. 
This  slight  over-running  gains  a  position 
in  which  the  dog  can  readily  check  any 
tendency  of  the  sheep  to  drift  sideways; 
a  movement  usually  arising  from  the 
sheep  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dog 
on  his  outrun.  When  the  dog  reaches  this 
just  over  center  position  give  him  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  stop.  The  dog  should  stop  to  “catch 
his  wind”,  as  they  say,  and  especially 
after  a  long  outrun  in  very  hot  weather. 
Also,  stopping  for  an  instant  steadies  the 
dog  before  he  makes  the  “lift”,  allows 
him  to  get  “balanced”  on  his  sheep,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  dog  to  introduce 
his  presence  in  a  cautious  manner  with¬ 
out  frightening  the  sheep.  If  the  trainer 
gains  these  points  in  this  basic  training 
period  he  will  never  need  fear  frightened 
sheep  which  may  scatter  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  field. 

After  gaining  his  position  beyond  the 
sheep  the  dog  is  next  urged  to  “walk  in”,  | 
and  as  he  comes  up  slowly,  and  if  he  holds  ' 
his  sheep  together  as  he  was  taught  earlier, 
the  sheep  melt  off  the  dog,  start  moving 
away,  and  the  dog  is  guided  to  bring  the 
sheep  to  the  handler  in  a  direct  line.  If 
the  dog  gets  too  close  on  the  fetch,  hold 
him  back  bv  stopping  him,  and  if  the 
sheep  move  off  at  an  angle,  call  the  dog 
up  to  “flank”  the  movement.  This  is  why 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Are  you  in  the  market  for  Honeford  Stocker  and  Feede> 
Steen?  If  u  write  or  call  for  our  prices.  We  have  a 
nice  selection  of  cattle  on  hand  in  Plymouth  at  all  timas. 
With  our  own  commission  firm  in  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.. 
we  feel  we  can  save  you  money  by  buying  them  flrsi 
hand.  Our  commission  is  25  cents  per  hundred.  Our  bus‘ 
TOSS  has  53  years’  experience  in  buying  cattle.  Place 
your  order  with  us  now. 

BONDED  DEALERS 

BACHRACH  COMPANY. 

Heme  Ofllce — BOB  BACHRACH.  Phone  54 — Plymouth,  0. 

Western  Ofllce— DAVE  BACHRACH.  214  Livestock  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.  Phone  34763 — Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 


EAR  NOTCHERff? 

-  PIG  SIZE  ^  " 


GUARANTEE 


LARGE  CATTLE 
SIZE  $300 


World’s  best  ear  notcher.  Sold  on  a  money  back 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalog  of  stock- 
mens’  supplies,  ear  tags,  tattoo  markers,  etc. 


ORDER^  BREEDERS  SUPPLY  CO. 

TOOATy  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  •  IOWA  • 


WARP’S 

WINDOW  MATERIALS - 
FLEX-O-GLASS 
SCREEN-GLASS 
WYR-O-GLASS 
GLASS-O-NET 
PLASTIGLASS 

Supply  Supplement  D,  from  Sunshine — FREE 
Carried  by  Reliable  Hdw.  and  lumber  Dealers 


STURDY  . . .  VERSATILE 
. . .  EFFICIENT 


Gard«n-AM  hes 
many  fine  footura 
including  instant  tool  o1 
tochmontl  See  Gard#n*AII 
beforo  you  buyl  Writ#  for 
Booklet  Q. 

GARDlN-AU  TRACTOR,  INC. 

11c  W.  Union  Street  Liberty,  Indiana 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 

LESS  THAN 

szoo 


EASYTO  TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY 
—BELSMW  MODELS  in  10  to  24  1 
foot  sawing  lengths.  MECKANKAL 
FEED,  accurate  set  works  and  t>o8i- 
tive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto  en- 
gine  for  low  coat  power.  Thousands  used  for  eom- 
Makes  lumber,  ties,  ^  mercial  eewing.  It 
pays  for  Itself  qulck- 
latt,  s^  ly-  Mr.NettUUmot 

Calif.,  ravorta.... 
3^  '"HavaaawedoverSmiUioH 
^  feet  of  lumbar  ainee  I  got 
my  BeHeew,  aaUimg  it  at  $3S 
per  M.  B.  M.” 

Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  book- 
.  “HOW  TO  MAKE  LUMBER”  and 
Catalog  of  Woodsrorking  Ekjoipment. 

BELSAWRMCHINERYCO.,  itST  E  mt  vn 

315  Westpoit  Road,  Kansas  City  2,  Missoiir* 
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^  NEW  HOLLAND 

FARM  ENGINEERED  MACHINERY  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


Yourself- 

ml* 


...WITH  THIS  NEW 
POTATO  HARVESTER 


^HECK  yuurselt  and  three  helpers  against  a  stop 
^  watch  as  you  pick  100  bushels  of  potatoes. 
Then  put  the  same  crew  on  a  New  Holland  Potato 
Harvester  and  check  the  number  of  bushels  you 
get  in  the  same  length  of  time.  It’s  a  simple  test 
.  .  .  but  definite  proof  that  a  mechanized  potato 
harvest  saves  you  time  and  labor. 

The  new  Holland  harvester  helps  you  move 
potatoes  from  ground  to  bag  in  one  operation 
...  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Adaptable  to  any  type 
soil,  this  modern  combine  with  a  four>man  crew 
digs  and  bags  up  to  1 50  bushels  per  hour.  • 

Write  Dept.  D-6  today  for  free  catalog  on 
operation  and  specifications. 


THE  WHISTLE  is  a  good  signal  for  working 
dogs  in  the  field  and  carries  above  noise. 


he  was  earlier  trained  to  “right”  and 
“left”.  Experience  and  practice  make  for 
perfection ;  give  the  dog  lots  of  it  before 
going  on  to  the  next  step,  “driving”. 

Driving  Must  Be  Taught 

Teaching  a  dog  to  “drive”  away  is 
sometimes  a  bit  difficult  because  it 
reverses  every  instinctive  urge  within  the 
dog  as  well  as  everything  the  dog  has 
been  taught  up  to  this  stage.  This  is 
another  stage  where  training  programs 
sometimes  go  awry.  If  some  care,  under¬ 
standing,  and  patience  are  exercised 
training  a  dog  to  drive  isn’t  difficult. 
Place  some  sheep  up  along  a  fence  at  the 
edge  of  a  field.  The  trainer  should  take 
his  position  just  back  of  the  sheep  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  them  from  the  fence. 
Here  again  that  the  trainer  is  in  a  position 
to  block  the  dog  if  he  attempts  to  come 
around  them.  Place  the  dog  back  of  the 
sheep,  and  give  the  same  command  “walk 
in”  that  has  been  used  all  along  to  get 
the  dog  to  approach  his  sheep.  As  the  dog 
walks  in  toward  the  sheep,  they  start  to 
move  away,  and  the  dog-master-sheep 
combination  moves  at  one  time.  When  the 
dog  catches  on  a  bit,  the  trainer  can 
gradually  drop  back.  Soon,  the  dog  is 
going  forward  with  his  sheep.  .After  the 
rudiments  are  understood  then  the  train¬ 
ing  is  moved  out  into  the  open  field.  When 
the  dog  understands  the  commands  to 
move  “right”  and  “left”  and  “walk  in”,  it 
again  becomes  a  matter  of  experience  and 
practice  that  makes  the  dog  expert  at 
“driving”. 

Training  a  dog  to  “pen”  sheep  in  a 
small  enclosure  has  many  practical  uses 
on  the  farm.  It  is  often  employed  in  mov¬ 
ing  sheep  from  one  field  to  another,  first 
in  getting  the  sheep  out  the  gate  and 
then  getting  them  into  he  field  to  which 
the  sheep  are  not  accustomed.  Likewise, 
it  is  used  for  putting  sheep  through  door- 
wavs  in  barns  or  sheds.  If  one  continues 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

NEW  HOLLAND,  PENNSYLVANIA 


USE 

SACCO  V-19  \ 
MINERAL  for 


Borg  Iford  Frido  2nd 

Borg  Farms,  Delevan,  Wisconsin,  are  far-famed  for  the 
excellence  of  their  breeding  stock.  No  guess-work  here 
on  livestock  feeding  rations  —  all  of  them  contain  Sacco 
V^-19  Mineral.  Borg  Farms  have  used  Sacco  Mineral 
exclusively  for  the  past  14  years.  Thousands  of  the  most 
successful  livestock  producers  prefer  this  complete,  bal¬ 
anced  mineral  mixture.  Includes  19  quality  ingredients  — 
and  24,000  units  of  Vitamin  D  in  every  pound.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Sacco  V-19,  or  write  for  full  information. 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Plants  ot  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indionopolis,  Ind., 
Soginaw,  Mich.,  Holland,  Mich.,  Carey,  Ohio 


MINERAL  FEED 


"I  HEAR  your  whistle  boss,  but  I  can't 
come  now.  We  just  sot  down  for  dinner." 


this  training  long  enough  the  dog  can  be 
used  effectively  to  load  sheep  onto  a 
truck  even  in  an  open  field.  Nothing  new 
in  the  way  of  commands  beyond  what  the 
dog  already  knows  is  introduced.  Train¬ 
ing  to  “pen"  simply  intensifies  and  per¬ 
fects  the  work  of  holding  and  forcing. 
Some  people  think  that  training  to  “pen” 
is  only  a  fancy  point  for  trials  work ;  it 
isn’t.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  accom¬ 
plishments  of  a  good,  sedate  working  dog. 


In  training  to  p<*n  the  dog  is  taught  to  be 
steady,  cautious,  courageous  and  forceful 
without  any  show  of  savagery.  .And  he 
must  be  instantly  obedient  and  responsive. 

.\  dog  really  accepts  only  one  master. 
He  must  be  handled  from  the  very  start 
to  intensify  this  bond  of  understanding 
and  devotion.  Only  the  dog’s  master 
should  attempt  any  part  of  the  training 
program.  Don’t  nag  him ;  give  him  praise 
at  every  point  where  he  does  well.  Develop 
a  word  to  impart  your  feelings  such  as 
“good  dog”,  or,  “good  work”,  and  use  it 
often.  The  dog  should  never  be  punished 
except  for  doing  very  wrong,  such  as 
biting  or  defiant  disobedience.  Even  then 
the  dog  should  not  be  struck.  Take  him 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  shake  him 
a  little,  at  the  same  time  let  the  voice 
sound  a  little  harsh.  If  you  always  have 
been  quiet  and  calm,  and  the  devotion  is 
strong  the  dog  will  come  up  licking  your 
hand,  thoroughly  punished,  and  simply 
asking,  “what’s  next”,  “let’s  try  it  again”. 

.Any  person  who  strives  to  understand 
just  what  qualities  have  been  bred  into 
the  dog,  and  how  the  dog’s  mind  works, 
can  expect  to  be  successful  in  training 
and  developing  a  good,  sedate,  livestock¬ 
working  dog.  It  may  take  a  little  time 
each  day  for  a  few  months,  but  the  end 
result  will  be  a  willing,  capable  worker 
that  knows  no  quitting  time,  asks  only 
good  food  and  decent  quarters  as  pay, 
and  has  only  one  great  ambition  in  life, 
to  please  his  master. 


ROUNDWORMS  IN  HOGS 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

sow  is  removed  and  the  young  pigs  grow 
up  in  comparative  safety.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  treat  the  sow  for  ascarids  at  a  suitable 
time  before  farrowing  so  that  she  doesn’t 
contaminate  her  own  litter. 

.Another  precaution  in  the  control  of 


SORT  HOGS  for  size  when  treating 
with  Phenothiozine  in  their  feed. 


ascaris  is  keeping  the  rat  population  to  a 
minimum  around  the  farm.  Recent  investi¬ 
gations  have  shown  that  rats  may  feed  on 
pig  feces  and  spread  ascaris  eggs  in  the 
droppings. 

If  your  pigs  become  infected  in  spite 
of  your  sanitary  management,  then  you 
have  a  second  barrel  to  your  gun.  It  is 
medical  treatment.  Combined  with  sani- 
tarv  practices,  which  are  aimed  at  the 


JERSEYS... THE  BREED  OF  OPPORTIITY 

MOST  THINGS  IN  LIFE  ARE  WHAT 
YOU  MAKE  THEM  —  BUT  YOU  DO 
GET  ONE  BIG  HEAD  START  WHEN 
YOU  SELECT  THE  BREED  WHOSE  IN¬ 
HERITANCE  ALREADY  ESTABLISHED  IS: 

FIRST — In  Highest  Butterfat  Test 
FIRST — In  Lowest  Feed  Cost  of  Butterfat 
FIRST — In  Dairy  Character  and  Uniform  Type 
FIRST— In  Numbers  (42%  of  All  U.  S.  Dairy  Cattle) 
FIRST — In  Adaptability  to  All  Climates,  Temperatures, 
Altitudes,  Humidities. 

YOU  TOO  CAN  START  WITH  THE  BEST 

Write  for  Your  Copy  of  ** Jersey  Facts** 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

COLUMBUS  (15)  OHIO 


Wonderful  Dreaming  Givia — Tlie  $21,000 
Cow — Cran<l  Champion  at  the  All  Ameri¬ 
can,  Developed  and  Sold  by  Former  4-H 
Chihher  Max  Gordon,  Indiana. 
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PROTECTED  BY  10  U.  S.  PATENTS 

Delivery  one  to  three  days,  post¬ 
paid.  Furnished  assembled  with 
adjustable  chain.  Large  numbers 
an  marker  black  inlaid.  Neck 
Chains  lacked  by  key  ring. _ 


LOCKED  BY 
KEY  RING 
FASTENER, 
ALL  CHAIN 

Adjustable 


30"  X  3"  2000T. 
FLAME  DOES  IT! 


FAMOUS 


AEROIL  ^ 
L  PRODUCE 


prevention  of  re-infection,  treatment  is 
ver\'  effective.  Removing  the  mature 
worms  decreases  the  number  of  eggs  which 
might  reach  the  soil.  It’s  nice  to  know  that 
on  the  removal  of  the  parasites  the  ani¬ 
mals  recover  promptly  and  gain  weight, 
which  is  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss. 

Under  any  circumstances  treatment  for 
the  swine  roundworm  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered,  or  at  least  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  competent  veterinarian. 
Many  drugs  are  vitally  poisonous  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  pigs  unless  the  dosages  are 
properly  adjusted.  Exact  dosages  are 
usually  prepared  by  careful  calculation  on 
the  basis  of  body  weight  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  pigs  to  be  treated.  Drugs 
are  usually  administered  by  a  dose  sy¬ 
ringe,  stomach  tube  or  capsule  or  placed 
in  drinking  water  or  feed. 

Treatment  by  itself  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  roundworms.  Once  the  worms 
have  been  removed  from  the  pigs,  constant 
vigilance  should  be  continued  to  prevent 
and  guard  against  reinfection.  One  is  not 
effective  without  the  other. 

Sodium  Fluoride  has  been  recently  re¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  reliable  treatment  for 
roundworms.  In  the  past,  oil  of  chen- 
opodium  mixed  with  castor  oil  was  widelv 
used,  but  as  a  rule  w'as  not  more  than  70 
per  cent  effective.  A  little  later  Phen- 
othiazine  was  discovered.  This  wonder 
drug  for  sheep  parasites,  used  extensively 
because  it  is  easily  administered,  only  re¬ 
moved  about  50  per  cent  of  the  worms 
in  treated  pigs.  Phenothiazine  can  be  given 
in  the  feed,  usually  mixed  with  four  to 
eight  times  its  weight  of  dry’  ground  feed, 
without  fasting.  In  this  way,  several  pigs 
can  be  treated  at  one  time.  It  is  the  only 
drug  available  for  nodular  worms  in  hogs, 
the  same  dosage  being  effective  for  both. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  be  treated  at  one  time  and 
that  those  animals  be  fairly  uniform  in 
weight  and  age.  The  maximum  treatment 
recommended  at  one  time  is  %  pound 
of  Phenothiazine  mixed  well  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  feed  mixture  for  35  thirty-pound  pigs, 
or  25  forty-pound  pigs,  or  20  fifty-pound 
pigs,  or  15  seventy-five  pound  shoats,  or 
10  one-hundred  pound  shoats.  There 
should  be  sufficient  room  at  the  feed 
trough  for  all  the  animals  in  a  group  to 
feed  at  the  same  time. 

Pigs,  particularly  those  under  three 
months  old,  sometimes  react  to  Phen¬ 
othiazine  by  developing  blindness  and 
mild  paralysis  of  the  legs.  While  these 
conditions  usually  wear  off  in  a  day,  care 
should  be  taken  to  follow  directions  and 
over-dosing  should  be  avoided.  Hogs  over 
five  months  old  seldom  show  any  ill-effects 
of  treatment. 

Sodium  Fluoride  is  also  administered  in 
the  feed.  It  has  one  distinct  disadvantage; 
it  is  highly  toxic  to  man  and  animals. 
Consequently,  directions  must  be  carefully 
followed,  preferably  by  a  competent  vet- 


A  popular,  profitable  breed 
for  Progressive  Farmers 
Illustrated  booklet  free 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN 

72-Q  WOODLAND  AVE. 

DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


NO.  21 — FOR  NECK.  Adjustable  chain.  Num¬ 
bered  both  sides.  $11.50  per  doz. 

NO.  22 — For  calves  and  young  stock.  $9.50 
per  doz. 

NO.  17— FOR  HORNS.  Adjustable  chain. 

^  $s.00  per  doz. 

NO.  25M — Marker  Plates  without  chain.  Key- 
Ring  Fasteners.  $6.50  per  doz. 

.NO.  3S— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN. 

•  Upper  portion  strap; 

lower  portion  chain. 

$12.50  per  dozen. 

pi^t|^auP 

numbered  both  sides. 
Chain  is  brass  plated. 
Weight,  1  lb.  each. 

Price:  $14.50  per  doz. 

ample  mailed  for  $1.00. 
Write  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

Dept.  11,  Box  7  Huntington,  Indiana 


WARRICK 

HAMPSHIRES 

SATISFY 


Write  for  information  about  our  con¬ 
signments  to  the  nation's  leading  sales 
for  this  year.  Breeding  stock  for  sale 
at  any  time. 


OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 


Yearlings  and  Ram 
Lambs  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 


LAKEWOOD  FARMS 

Franklin,  Indiana 


5  Strokes  with 
Breck’sCORNCUHER 
finishes  on  ear  of 

corn  in  less  than  _ 

10  seconds! 


^C)or(d  (bidtl)imand 


Polled  Shorthorns  are  fast  becosilnK  the  world's  most 
popular  farm  cattle  because  of  their  Inherent  character* 
Istlcs  to  respond  the  best  of  all  beef  breeds  to  all  natu* 
ral  farm  conditions.  Their  %‘ersaUllty  Insures  complete 
adjustment  to  every  demand  made  upon  them.  They  offer 
the  greatest  weight  across  the  scale#  for  their  board  and 
keep  In  the  shortest  period  of  time.  givinfE  quickest  re* 
turn  on  land  and  cattle  Investment.  Polled  Shorthorn 
values  have  Increased  15*X:  to  date  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  Write  tor  INFORMATION  about  Polled 

Shorthorns  and  sources  of  supply  near  you. 

POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept.  S6l  U.  S.  Yards  Chicago  •.  III. 


This  amazing  invention  enables  you  to 
hove  better  quality  "home  canned"  corn 
—  because  it  removes  only  the  tender 
portions  —  leaving  tough  husks  on  the 
cob.  And  what  a  blessing  when  you 
serve  table  corn  or  moke  corn  pudding! 
It  cuts,  shreds  and  scrapes  in  one  oper¬ 
ation  —  fastest  known  method.  A  boon 
to  fo/$e  teeth  wearers!  Fits  any  size  ears. 
Guaranteed  to  please. 


Kills  stallcs,  scads  &  roots 
and  dsstroys  {assets  at  senns 


Autboritiss.  Disinlscts  Poult¬ 
ry  House  &  Bcuns.  Cracks 
rocks  &  bums  out  stumps. 


boss,  and  ssamicss  sisol  ro- 
movabls  coil  burner.  Ready 
to  HU  witb  koroarsno  &  uss. 
Nothing  else  to  buy^^um- 


SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1818 


767  BRECK  BLDG.,  BOSTON  9,  MASS 
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BETTER  PAY  for  the  Time 
YOU  Spend  Milking  Cows! 

Ask  the 
Surge  User 

Hundreds  of  Surge 
Users  have  written 
in  to  tell  us  that  they 
are  getting  more  milk  in 
/e55 time... with  7e55 hard  work 
...  since  they  SWITCHED  TO 
SURGE !  Your  Surge  neighbors  are  getting 
paid  better  than  you  are  for  the  time  and 
efort  they  spend  to  milk  cows! 

You  can  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  milking 
cows  with  almost  any  long-tube,  claw-type 
machine. . .  IF. .  .you  give  it  enough  help.  But 
if  you  don’t  give  it  enough  help ...  if  you  let 
those  teat  cups  creep  up  and  pinch  off  the  flow 
of  milk . . .  you're  losing  money  every  milking ! 

Write  i  n  for  free  booklet, “The  Surge  Does 
Automatically  What  Other  Machines  Have 
To  Be  Helped  To  Do.” 

BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  2797,  2843  W.  19th  St. 

CHICAGO  23,  ILL. 

BEHIND  THE 

PARKE-DAVIS 


-O 


rO** 


CLEAN! 

SPRAY! 

DIP! 


You  can  depend  on  Kreso 
Dip  No.  1,  a  standardized 
coal-tar  disinfectant  with  a 
phenol  coefficient  of  5.  Low 
in  cost.  One  pint  will  make 
12  gallons  of  reliable  dis¬ 
infectant.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American 
farmers  use  Kreso  Dip 
No.  1  regularly,  year  in  and 
year  out. 

FREE!  Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
on  “Farm  Sanitation.”  Address: 

Animal  Indutiry  Division 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 
DRUG  STORES  SELL  PARKE-DAVIS  PRODUCTS 


I  erinarian.  Sodium  Fluoride  is  best  used  as 
I  a  one  per  cent  mixture  with  drj  ground 
j  feed.  (One  pound  of  Sodium  Fluoride 
i  with  100  pound  of  dry  feed).  The  ani¬ 
mals  should  not  be  fasted  before  treat¬ 
ment.  On  the  day  of  treatment,  about  one 
half  the  medicated  feed  is  given  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  half  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  total  weight  should  be  the 
i  amount  the  pigs  will  clean  up  in  one  day. 

!  If  any  medicated  feed  is  left  the  following 
!  morning,  it  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
1  with  the  next  day’s  feed  and  the  regular 
j  feeding  program  followed.  No  purge  is 
necessary  with  this  treatment.  Pigs  may 
be  treated  twice  with  this  drug,  once 
when  they  are  eight  to  sixteen  weeks  old, 
and  later  at  four  to  six  months  old.  Do 
1  not  use  Sodium  Fluoride  with  wet  feed, 
j  or  change  the  dosage,  or  use  medicated 
feed  for  more  than  24  hours.  The  margin 
of  safety  of  this  drug  is  very  small,  so 
rigid  precautions  should  be  taken  to  in- 
I  sure  proper  administration.  Thorough 
mixing  is  a  prime  factor.  After  shovel- 
j  mixing  the  medicated  feed,  it  can  be 
!  placed  in  a  barrel  and  rolled  around  to 
complete  the  job. 

There  appears  to  be  no  residual  or  ac¬ 
cumulative  effect  on  pigs  from  this  drug 
if  not  more  than  two  treatments  are  given. 
It  should  be  plainly  marked  poison  and 
kept  out  of  reach  of  children  and  ani¬ 
mals.  The  greatest  danger  is  that  it  may 
be  mis-handled  and  find  its  way  into  the 
human  body  where  it  is  a  quick  and 
thorough  silencer. 

Roundworm  control  is  simple  to  under¬ 
stand  but  its  execution  does  require  some 
sweat  and  muscle.  When  it  puts  quicker 
fat  on  your  hogs  you  may  even  be  ahead 
on  labor,  and  your  pocketbook  certainly 
will  be  in  better  shape. 


TENT  TOBACCO 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

ports.  It  is  in  reality  a  light  canvass. 

\  tobacco  tent  lasts  one  year.  How¬ 
ever,  the  tops  each  year  are  taken  dowm 
and  used  to  make  the  sides  of  the  tents 
for  the  next  year.  In  1946,  new  tobacco 
tent  cloth  cost  5%c  per  square  yard. 
There  was  a  slight  increase  in  1947.  At 
5^c  per  square  yard,  cloth  to  cover  an 
acre  cost  approximately  $275.00.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  value  of  the  old  cloth 
which  is  used  for  the  sides  of  the  tent. 
This  would  bring  the  total  cost  to  a  max¬ 
imum  of  $325.00  for  cloth.  It  requires 
from  40  to  50  posts  to  construct  a  new 
tent.  Posts  cost  90c  to  $1.00,  each.  From 
250  to  300  pounds  of  No.  6  wire  is  re¬ 
quired  for  an  acre.  Wire  cost  4y2C  a 
pound  in  1946,  bringing  the  price  to 
$15.00  per  acre  for  wire,  .\dding  up  the 
cost  of  all  materials,  the  price  of  a  new 
tobacco  tent  for  an  acre  would  be  around 
$250.00  or  $375.00.  The  cost  of  labor  to 
dig  the  holes  and  string  the  wire  and  cloth 
is  high  so  that  for  materials  and  labor  the 
cost  for  an  acre  would  run  to  $450.00. 


Guernseys  are  great  boosters  of 
both  income  and  reputations.  They  in¬ 
crease  farm  income  and  your  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  breeder  of  fine  cattle.  There’s 
always  a  good  market  for  Guernsey  off¬ 
spring,  and  the  ever-growing  market 
for  special  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
Milk  means  added  income  for  you. 

Send  TODAY  for  FREE  Book. 

*‘Crcating  a  Standard  of  Excel¬ 
lence.'*  Color  picturec  and  copy 
explain  how  to  recognize  good 
dairy  type.  Thtt  ini;aluable  56- 
page  reference  manual  will  help 
you  breed  good  cattle. 

706  GROVE  ST.,  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


JhL  j^MLRICAN  Q'JFRNSIY  QaTILF  QiUB 


LIGHTNING  f  \ 
IS  STRIKING!  J 

YOUR  BUILDINGS  WILL  BE  SAFE 


with 

THOMPSON'S 

Better  Built' Cfu^loMited, 

LI6HTMIMG  NODS 


Each  year  lightning  kills  or  insures 
2,000  persons  — destroys  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  property  In  U. 
S.  A.  Lighting  is  the  second  largest 
cause  of  all  form  fires. 

This  tragic  loss  CAN  be  prevented 
with  Thompson's  Guoronteed  Light¬ 
ning  Rods.  Government  and  scientific 
authorities  state  that  lightning  rods 
give  positive  protection.  With  pres¬ 
ent  high  building  costs,  can  you  af¬ 
ford  to  take  ANY  chance?  Fire  insur¬ 
ance  componies  reduce  their  prem¬ 
iums  on  buildings  with  properly  In¬ 
stalled  lightning  rods. 

Stnd  for  FREE  BOOKLET 


Send  coupon  pr  pon- 
•y  pootentd  (or 
circular  “Inouion 
Irom  tho  Sky”  and 
hamo  of  your  noar. 
tot  authorizod 
TIioaipMn  doalor. 


GEORGE  E.  THOMPSON  CO. 

Lightning  Rod  Itfmnmfaeturmra  Sinco  1910 
606  llM  Ave.  No.,  MlaneapollA  12,  Minn. 

Send  circular  and  name  of  nenrosi  authoriaed 
Thompeon  Dealer. 

Name>w« . 
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AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE  ASS’N 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


uves  soap,  saves  work,  saves 
clothes.  You  can  now  have  it  at 
very  little  cost.  This  free  booklet 
explains  how.  No  obligation. 
Write  for  it. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co.,  wiscon*«^n 


READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  <„^TRSSS 


Thornless  BOYSENBERRY. 

Seme  as  common  Boysenberry  ex¬ 
cept  has  no  thorns.  Vines  crow  25 
feet  long.  Hardy.  Bear  10  days  ear- 

«lier.  Prolific 

^Ntw  STREAMLINER 

f  best  eserbear-  ^ 

ing  known  today.  Bears  60  to  90  days 
after  set.  and  outbears  all  others. 
Flavor  better  than  Wayzata. 

GIANT  MORRISON 
BLACKCAP  RASPBURY 
Not  just  another  Blackcap, ' 
but  a  much  lar^^r  one — 
many  nearly  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Firm  fruit  and  ' 
disease  free.  This  late  va-  \ 
riety  should  be  planted  to 
lengthen  the  fruiting  season. 
Cultivatad  BLUEBERRIES 
Easy  to  grow,  delicious  flavor.  For  own 
useor  bi  g  money-makers. 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 
Our  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  have 
borne  fruit  at  2  ^ears  old. 

Supply  limited.  Priced  right. 

Order  early. 

20%  cash  discount  on  early 
orders.  Money  saving  prices. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

Now  Buffalo  Oop(.|2Q  Michigan 


j  Posts  and  wire  arc  left  in  place  year  after  : 
j  year  so  that  after  the  first  installation  | 
j  cost,  there  would  be  a  yearly  cost  of  labor 
plus  the  value  of  the  new  cloth. 

Tobacco  can  be  grown  under  cloth  , 
everywhere  that  it  grows  in  the  open.  The 
requirements  are  the  necessary  cash  to  j 
I  finance  the  project  and  the  courage  and  i 
initiative  of  .\riel  Mitchellson. 

I  Ordinar\-  rain  and  wind  storms  cause 
little  or  no  damage  to  tobacco  tents.  In  i 
fact,  tobacco  tents  that  are  made  of  good 
cloth  which  has  no  holes  or  tears  in  it,  will 
withstand  ver\’  hard  wind  and  rain  storms 
without  damage. 

Tents  are  built  in  April  after  the  worst  I 
storms  are  over.  Sometimes  wet  snow 
storms  blanket  the  cloth  and  practically 
close  the  mesh  of  the  cloth  and  then  ver\' 
i  strong  wind  storms  do  cause  some  dam- 
I  age.  Such  snow  storms  occur  very’  infre- 
I  quently  and  seldom  if  ever  occur  generally 
j  over  the  whole  Connecticut  X’alley. 

!  There  is  some  damage  to  tobacco  tents  i 
!  almost  every  year  from  bad  hail  storms. 

In  all  tobacco  tents  the  cloth  between  the 
j  wires  sags  naturally,  due  to  its  own 
!  weight.  In  the  case  of  bad  hail  storms,  the 
I  hail  stones  roll  and  bounce  into  the  sag  of 
I'  the  cloth  and  because  of  their  excessive 
i  weight  cause  damage  by  tearing  the  cloth. 
Tobacco  tents  will  withstand  light  hail 
storms  without  damage. 

Hail  storms  usually  cover  narrow  strips 
of  country  and  are  often  very  localized. 
Since  there  over  8000  acres  of  shade 
tobacco  grown  in  the  Connecticut  \’alley, 
scattered  throughout  a  wide  area,  the 
damage  caused  by  hail  storms  almost  every 
year  is  relatively  small.  Hail  storms  seldom 
occur  in  anv  area  more  often  than  once 
in  several  years.  Some  places  have  never 
had  any  hail  storms.  As  a  result,  most 
growers  suffer  damage  either  not  at  all  or 
very  infrequently  from  hail  storms. 

Tobacco  tent  poles  and  wires  are  left  in 
place  year  after  year.  Tobacco  cloth 
is  removed  each  year  at  the  close  of  the 
growing  season  and  replaced  each  year 
before  tobacco  is  planted.  This  is  not  done 
however,  because  it  has  been  damaged  by- 
storms.  The  effects  of  natural  weathering 
I  would  weaken  the  cloth  sufficiently  that  it 
I  would  not  withstand  all  winter  snows. 

Once  in  a  while  a  humdinger  of  a 
storm  comes  along,  a  freak,  and  all  bets 
'■  on  durability  of  tobacco  tents  are  called 
off.  In  early  May,  1945,  a  heavy  wet  snow 
blanketed  the  cloth  of  tobacco  tents  and 
the  very’  strong  wind  that  accompanied 
the  storm  caused  heavy  damage  to  many 
tents  in  Massachusetts  by  ripping  the 
I  cloth  and  breaking  the  post  of  the  tents. 

I  In  1946,  a  freak  wind  storm  in  one  small 
area  in  Massachusetts  near  .\mherst 
caused  damage  to  one  plantation.  This 
was  more  than  an  ordinary  wind.  And 
almost  every  year  bad  hail  storms  cause 
some  damage  to  a  few  tobacco  tents  here 
and  there  throughout  the  Connecticut 
Valley. 
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MILKING  SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 

‘‘The  Breed  that  Fills  Every  Need'’ 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  OLDEST 
but  also  definitely  the  most  MOD¬ 
ERN  of  oil  improved  cattle. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  cattle 
that  grace  the  pastures  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land  where  they  represent  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cattle  population.  Reason? 
THEY  PAY!  ! 

Milking  Shorthorns  Dual-Purpose 
qualities  have  made  them  the  farm¬ 
er’s  favorite  and  AMERICA’S  FAST¬ 
EST  GROWING  BREED! 

Investigate  Milking  Shorthorns 
TODAY!  Write  for  FREE  information 
also  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Journal !  No  obligation. 

THE  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  EXCHANGE  AVE.,  Dept.  FQ,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


J.  L.  OWENS  CORP. 


976  BERRY  AVE.  •  ST.  PAUL  4,  MINN. 
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J  The  Mid-States  Metal  ZIPPER  with 
accessories  and  attachnvents  shown 
below,  equips  the  farm  with  a  complete  welding 
shop.  Permits  welding,  heating,  brazing,  cutting, 
bending,  soldering  and  all  other  operations.  No 
need  to  go  to  town  and  wait  for  expensive  repairs. 
Do  it  yourself  right  on  the  farm  with  a  Metal  ZIPPER. 

EaSO  of  operation  and  automatic  arc  permits 
any  farm  hand  to  do 
good  welding  right  from 

the  start  with  a  Metal  ^  .jMlIBWyy  . 
ZIPPER.  It’s  the  one  arc 
welder  that  works  per-  | 
fectly  without  the  guid-  I 

ance  of  an  expert.  jg  ^  ^ 

For  quick, 


easy 
repairs  and  to  avoid 
costly  delays,  main¬ 
tain  your  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  with  a  Metal  , 
ZIPPER.  / 


Built  to  R.E.A. 
specification^ 


Operate 

'/'"M  \\ 


The  Matal  ZIPPER  illustratad  above  with  aHachments  is  built  to 
withstand  rugged  use.  It's  portable  . . .  wheel  it  about  with  ease. 
Lengthy  cables,  helmet  and  all  other  accessories  and  parts  are  of 
highest  quality.  9000  Arc  Torch  provides  a  low-cost  electric  flame 
which  is  approximately  2000°  hotter  than  acetylene.  No  need  for 
dangerous  gas  welding  equipment.  Do  it  all  right  on  the  farm,  with 
this  best  of  all,  easy  to  operate  arc  welder  . . .  the  Metal  ZIPPER. 
Write  for  complete  facts  today  ...  no  obligation. 

ksk  hr  th9  Nome  of  Yoor  Noarost  Mid-States  Dealer 
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Pn<iciical^  P*iO^U 
MetUoJt  o^  mcuhUu^  L 
Uau  ai  UdA,  oo4t 


You  can  see  and  smell  the  difference. 
But  the  real  advantagres  appear  in 
higher  meat  and  milk  production. 
Livestock  will  eat  more  of  this  high 
food  value  hay. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES 

The  Martin  Haymaker  offers  users 
other  important  advantages  over  the 
conventional  haymaking  and  hay  stor¬ 
age  methods.  Gambling  with  the 
weather  is  eliminated.  Because  hay  can 
be  stored  when  cut  it  needn’t  risk  mil¬ 
dew  and  rot  in  windrow’s  in  rainy 
weather. 

Havmaking  is  simplified.  Handling  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Storing  the  hay 
in  the  Martin  Haymaker  takes  only  one 
half  the  time  and  one  third  the  labor 
required  in  conventional  mow  storage 
procedure. 

Martin  Haymakers  eliminate  the  fire 
hazard  that  generally  threatens  the 
conventional  hay  storage  facilities.  The 
metal  structure  is  fireproof  and  there 
is  no  record  of  spontaneous  combustion 
ever  occurring  in  a  Martin  Haymaker. 

MARTIN  HAYMAKERS 
ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE 
Use  the  attached  coupon  for  complete 
information  on  the  Martin  Haymaker. 
And  remember,  Martin  Steel  Products 
Corn,  is  the  pioneer  in  metal  farm 
buildings.  They  make  a  complete  line 
for  every  farm  purpose.  We  w’ill  be 
glad  to  send  you  details  on  request. 


The  Martin  Haymaker  has  brought 
the  benefit  of  modem  science  and 
research  to  the  age  old  problem 
of  haymaking.  It  takes  its  place 
with  other  modern  and  improved 
farm  methods  and  machinery.  In 
less  time,  and  with  a  fraction  of 
the  labor  previously  required,  hay 
can  be  stored  while  it  is  still  fresh 
and  high  in  food  value.  And  it 
keeps  it  that  way.  For  dairy  farmers 
it  means  higher,  more  even  year 
around  milk  production.  For  meat 
producers  it  provides  high  value, 
low  cost  stock  feed  during  the 
winter  months.  In  all  cases  it 
means  greater  farm  profits. 

HOW  THE 

MARTIN  HAYMAKER  WORKS 

The  Martin  method  takes  the 

hard,  dirty  labor  out  of  haymak- 
i  ing.  Hay  may  be  gathered  the 

I  same  day  it  is  cut  —  chopped  and 

I  blown  into  the  Haymaker  where 

I  forced  ventilation  reduces  water 

I  content  to  a  safe  storage  point. 

I  Food  value  is  unimpaired  be- 

1  cause  the  hay  is  the  same  as  the 

I  fresh  grasses  minus  the  water. 

I  All  the  nutritive  leaves  are  saved. 

I  The  bright  green  color,  the  caro- 

1  tene  and  vitamin  A  are  retained. 
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"Cattle  ranching  is  tough  going  for  a  truck — 

l)ut  our  IJKU  F«)nl  is  still  <Ioin>'  its  jol)  iu  fiiu>  >lia|«-. 
This  truck  covers  a  heat  of  lU.UUU  a<  rcs.  >o  you  <au 
be  sim*  it’s  k«‘pt  lui^lity  l>u>y  liauliii^  cii'ila^ic  to 
cattle  over  n-ally  rou^h  terraiu,  as  well  as 
liuuliiiK  su|>|>lies  from  town. 


"Through  summer  heat  and  winter  blizzards — 

we  k»ep  this  truck  lui  the  ^o.  It  gets  the  h“e<l  to  our 
uuiiuals  no  matter  how  had  the  weather  may  Ik?.  We 
haven’t  ha<l  a  hit  »»f  trouble  with  it.  It’s  always 
ready  to  go.  We’re  mighty  glad  that,  with  eoiidi- 
ti<»us  the  way  they  art*.  Fool  Trucks  La.st  l.«)nger.’’ 


REGISTRATIONS  SHOW  IT,  TOO! 

I.at*'t  l!>Ki  registration  figures  show  that  Ford  Trucks  last 
l»>uger  than  any  ot  tia*  other  four  sales  leaders.  ’I'hese  figures 
show  tiu*  average  age  of  uU  Ford  ’I’nieks  in  U'C  tinlay  is  moo* 
than  it  years  .  .  .  and  that  78.4^,';  <»f  all  lit.'W!  MtMlel  Ford  Trucks 
iu  use  it  years  ago  are  still  t>n  the  jolt.  That’s  uj)  to 
l.).8^/(;  hetter  than  the  reeools  of  the  next  4  sales  leatlers! 


You  All  These 


HARVESTORfaO 


W— imwiiwMijiii 


Mighty  Master  of  all  crops 


MM  Hakv’kstors  are  tlie  choice  of  progressive  farmers 
who  demand  all  tiie  cjuality  features  that  assure  an 
economical  joh  of  harvesting  all  the  grain  and  seed 
crops  under  all  combining  conditions.  Lowest  cost 
harvesting  per  bushel,  per  acre,  and  per  dollar  invested 
is  the  enviable  reputation  established  by  performance 
records  of  MM  H.akvk.stoks. 

All  H.akv’k.stors  have  the  special  MM  ‘‘straight 
through”  design  .  .  .  threshing,  .separating  and  cleaning 
in  one  continuous  straight  through  operation.  Rasp 
cylinder  and  concave  of  all  steel  welded  construction 
thresh  the  urain  with  a  gentle  ruhhin^  aetion.  Simplified 
V-belt  drives  are  positive  in  operation  and  t'asily  ad¬ 
justable  for  cylinder  speeds  to  meet  all  combining 
conditions  for  all  grain  and  seed  crops.  Hall  and  roller 
bearings  on  all  high  sjH“ed  shafts  or  tho.se  carrying 
heavy  loads  or  end  thrust.  Hell  crank  sickle  drive  oper¬ 
ates  on  roller  bearings.  Copper  bearing  sheet  metal 
and  quality  construction  throughout  offer  long-life, 
low-cost  performance  that  excels. 

Scour-Kleen  attachment,  verticle  sickle  bar,  screen¬ 
ings  attachment,  sacking  equipment,  pickup  attach¬ 
ment  and  other  optional  equipment  quickly  adapt 
the  Harvkstor  to  all  combining  or  threshing  needs 
and  make  it  the  leader  in  low  cost,  efficient  harvesting 
...a  Modkr.n  mm  Machine  that  excels  on  every  job. 

The  MM  Harvestor  is  a  product  of  the  preci.sion 
design  and  engineering  skill  that  are  built  into  every 
piece  of  equipment  bearing  the  MM  trademark  .  .  . 
Modern  Machines  Huilt  To  Do  the  Work  eco¬ 
nomically,  efficiently,  safely.  Get  all  the  facts  from  your 
friendly  MNI  dealer. 


«  / 


